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To the Right Honourable 


CHARLES 
EARL of Sunderland. 


MY LORD, 


ERM many Favours and 

> Civilities (received from 
You in a private Capaci- 
n ty) which [ have no other 
Way to acknowledge, will, I hope, 
excuſe this Preſumption; but the 
A2 Juſtice 


T )be Deaication. 
Juſtice I, as a Spettator, owe your 
Character, places me above the want 
of an Excuſe. Candor and Open- 
nels of Heart, which ſhine in all 
our Words and Actions, exact the 
higheſt Eſteem from all who have 
the Honour to know You; and a 
winning Condeſcenſion to all ſub- 
ordinate to You, made Buſineſs a 
Pleaſure to thoſe who executed it 
under You, at the {ame time that 
it heightened Her Majeſty's Favour 
to all who had the Happineſs of 
having it convey'd through Your 
Hands: A Secretary of State, in | 
the Intereſts of Mankind, joined 
with that of his Fellow - Subjects, ac- 
compliſhed with a great Facility and 
Elegance in all the Modern as well 
as Ancient Languages, was a hap- 
py and proper Member of a Mini- 
ſtry, by whoſe Services Your So- 
vereign 


The Dedication. 
vereign and Country are in fo high 
and flouriſhing a Condition, as 
makes all other Princes and Poten- 
tates powerful or inconſiderable in 
Europe, as they are Friends or Ene- 
mies to Great Britain. The Im- 
portance of thoſe great Events 
which happened during that Ad- 
miniſtration, in which Your Lord- 
ſhip bore ſo important a Charge, 
will be acknowledg'd as long as 
Time ſhall endure; I ſhall not 
therefore attempt to rehearſe thoſe 
illuſtrious Paſſages, but give this 
Application a more private and 
particular Turn, in deſiring Your 
Lordſhip would continue your Fa- 
vour and Patronage to me, as You 
are a Gentleman of the moſt polite 
Literature, and perfectly accom- 
pliſhed in the Knowledge of Books 
and Men, which makes it neceſſary 
ref: A 3 to 


The Dedication. 
to beſeech Your Indulgence to the 
following Leaves, and the Author 


of them: Who is, with the greateſt 
Truth and Reſpect, 


My LORD, 


Tour L ordſgip 


| Obliged, Obedient, and 


H 7 Servant, 
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— As nunc ratio oft, Impetus ante fuit. Ovid. 


W2 EWARE of the Ides of March, ſaid the 
FD Roman Augur to Julius Cefar : Beware of 
2 the Month of May, ſays the Britiſh Spectator 
to his fair Countrywomen. The Caution 
of the firſt was unhappily neglected, and 
N Cæſar's Confidence coſt him his Life. I 
am apt to flatter my felf that my pretty Readers had 
much more regard to the Advice I gave them, fince I 
have yet received very few Accounts of any notorious 

Trips made in the Jaſt Month. 
| BUT tho I hope for the beſt, I ſhall not pronounce 
too poſitively on this point, till I have ſeen forty Weeks 
well over, at which Period of Time, as my good Friend 
Sir Ro o x & has often told me, he has more Buſineſs as a 
Juſtice of Peace, among the diffolute young People in the 
Country, than at any other Seaſon of the Year. 
A 4. NEITHER: 
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NEITHER muſt I forget a Letter which I receiv'd 
near a Fortnight ſince from a Lady, who, it ſeems, could 
hold out no longer, telling me ſhe looked upon the Month 
as then out, for that ſhe had all along reckoned by the 
New Stile. 4 

- ON the other hand, I have great reaſon to believe, from 
ſeveral angry Letters which have been ſent to me by diſ- 
appointed Lovers, that my Advice has been of very ſignal 
Service to the fair Sex, who, according to the old Pro. 
verb, were Forcavarn d fortarm d. 

ONE of theſe Gentlemen tells me, that he would have 
given me an hundred Pounds, rather than I ſhould have 
publiſh'd that Paper, for that his Miſtreſs, who had pro- 
miſed to explain herſelf to him about the Beginning of 
May, upon reading that Diſcourſe told him that ſhe would 
give him her Anfewer in june. 

THYRSTIS acquaints me, that when he deſir'd Sy/via 
to take a Walk in the Fields, ſhe told him rh Spectator 
bad forbidden her, | 

ANOTHER of my Correſpondents, who writes 
himſelf Mat Meager, complains, that whereas he conſtant- 
ly ufed to Breakfaſt with his Miſtreſs upon Chocolate, go- 
ing to wait upon her the firſt of May he found his uſual 
Treat very much changed for the worſe, and has been 
ſorced to feed ever ſince upon Green Tea. 

AS. I begun this Critical Seaſon with a Caveat to the 
Ladies, I ſhall conclude it with a Congratulation, and do 
moſt heartily wiſh them Joy of their happy Delive- 
rance. 

THEY may now reflect with Pleaſure on the Dan- 
gers they have eſcaped, and look back with as much Sa- 
tisfaction on their Perils that threatened them, as their 
Great-Grandmothers did formerly on the Burning Plough- 
ſhares, after having paſſed through the Ordeal Trial. The 
Inſtigations of the Spring are now abated. The Night- 
a, 4 gives over her Love labaur d Song, as Milton phraſes 
it, the Bloſſoms are fallen, and the Beds of Flowers ſwept 
away by the Scythe of the Mower. 

I ſhall now allow my Fair Readers to return to their 
Romances and Chocolate, provided they make uſe of 
them with Moderation, till about the middle of the 
Month, when the Sun ſhall have made ſome Progreſs = 

e: 
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the Crab. Nothing is more dangerous, than too much 
Confidence and Security. The Trojans, who ſtood upon 
their Guard all the while the Grecians lay before their City, 
when they fancied the Siege was raiſed, and the Dan- 
er paſt, were tie very next Night burnt in their Beds: 
mult alſo oblerve, that as in ſome Climates there is a 
perpetual Spring, ſo in ſome Female Conſtitutions there is 
a perpetual May: Theile are a kind of Valetudinarians in 
Ch ity, whom I would continue in a conſtant Diet. I 
cannot think theſe wholly out of Danger, till they have 
looked upon the other Sex at leaſt Five Years through a 
Pair of Spectacles. WILL. Honetycoms hasoften 
aſſur'd me, that tis much eaſier to fteal one of this Species, 
when ſhe has paſſed her 4 * Climacterick, than to carry 
off an icy Girl on this fide Five and Twenty; and that a 
Rake of his Acquaintance, who had in vain endeavoured 
to gain the Affections of a young Lady of Fifteen, had at 
laſt made his Fortune by running away with her Grand- 
mother. I | 
BUT as I do not deſign this Speculation for the Ever- 
greens of the Sex, I ſhall again apply my ſelf to thoſe wha 
would willingly liſten to the Dictates of Reaſon and 
Virtue, and can now hear me in cold Blood. If there 
are any who have forfeited their Innocence, they mult 
now conſider themſelves under that melancholy View, 
in which Chamont regards his Siſter, in thoſe beautiful 
Lines. | 


- — —— Long ſhe flouriſh'd, 
Grew feet to Senſe, and lovely to the Eye : 
"Till at the laft a cruel Spoiler came, 
Cropt this fair Roſe, and rifled all its Sautetneſi, 
Then caſt it like a lothſom Weed away. 


ON the contrary, ſhe who has obſerved the timely 
Cautions I gave her, and lived up to the Rules of Mo- 
deſly, will now flouriſh like a Ro/e in June, with all her 
Virgin Bluſhes and Sweetneſs about her: I muſt, how- 
ever, deſire theſe laſt to conſider, how ſhameful it would 
be for a General, who has made a Succeſsful Campaign, 
to be ſurpriſed in his Winter Quarters : It would be no leſs 
dtſhonourable for a Lady to loſe in any other Month of the 
Year, what ſhe has been at the pains to preſerve in May. 
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T HERE is no Charm in the Female Sex, that cun fup- 
ply the place of Virtue. Without Innocence, Beauty is ut 
lovely, and Quality conte mptible, Good-breeding de e- 
rates into Wantonneſs, and Wit into Impudence. It is ob- 
ſerved, that all the Virtues are repreſented by both Pain- 
ters and Statuaries under Female Shapes, but if any one 


of them has a more particular Title to that Sex, it is Mo- 
deſty. I ſhall leave it to the Divines to guard them againſt 
the oppoſite Vice, as they may be overpower'd by Temp- 
tations; It is ſufficient for me to have warned them a- 
gainſt it, as they may be led aſtray by Inſtinct. 


Tadefire this Paper may be read with more than ordinary 

Attention, at all Tea-Tables within the Cities of London 

and We ſtminſter. X 
See es 
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No 396. Wedneſday, June 4. 


Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio, Baralipton. 


AVING a great deal of Buſineſs upon my Hands 
at preſent, I ſhall beg the Reader's Leave to pre- 
ſent him with a Letter that I received about half 
a Year ago from a Gentleman of Cambridge, who ſtiles 
himſelf Peter de Quir. ] have kept it by me ſome Months, 
and though I did not know at firſt what to make of it, 
upon my reading it over very frequently J have at laſt diſ- 
covered ſeveral Conceits in it: I would not therefore have 
my Reader diſcouraged if he does not take them at the 


frſ Peruſal. 


To Mr. SyYECTATOR. 


3E. From St. ]chn's College Cambridge, Feb. 3. 1712. 


« T” HE Monopoly of Punns in this Univerſity has 
1 8 been an immemorial Privilege of the Fohnians ; 


* and we can't help reſenting the late Invaſion of our 
8 ancient 
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© ancient Ripht as to that Particular, by a little Preten- 
* der toClenching in a neighbouring College, who in an 
* Application to you by "= of Letter, a while ago, ſti- 
© led himſelf Phihbrune. Dear Sir, as you are by Cha- 
© rater a profeſt Well-wiſher to Speculation, you will 
© excuſe a Remark which this Gentleman's Paſſion for 
* the Brunette has ſuggeſted to a Brother Theoriſt : 
"tis an Offer towards a mechanical Account of his 
« Lapſe to Punning, for he belongs to a Set of Mortals 
© who value themſelves upon an uncommon Maſtery in 
© the more humane and polite Part of Letters. A Con- 
© queſt by one of this Species of Females gives a very 
odd Turn to the Intellectuals of the captivated Perſon, 
and very different from that way of thinking which 
« a Triumph from the Eyes of another more emphati- 
« cally of & fair Sex, does generally occafion. It fills 
the Imagination with an Aiſemblage of ſuch Ideas and 
Pictures as are hardly any thing but Shade, ſuch as 
„Night, the Devil, Sc. Theſe Portraiturgs very near 
over power the Light of the Underſtanding, almoſt be- 
night the Faculties, and give that melancholy Tincture 
to the moſt ſanguine Complexion, which this Gentle- 
* man calls an Inclination to be in a Brown-ftudy, and 
js uſually attended with worſe Conſequences, in caſe 
of a Repulſe. During this Twilight of Intellects, the 
« Patient is extremely apt, as Love is the moſt witty 
* Paſtion in Nature, to offer at ſome pert Sallies now 
* and then, by way of Flouriſh, upon the amiable En- 
© chantreſs, and unfortunately ſtumbles upon that Mun- 
grel miſcreated (to ſpeak in Mz/tonic) kind of Wit, vul- 
«* garly termed, the Punn. It would not be much amiſs: 
* toconſult Dr. T.— (who is certainly a very 
able Projector, and whoſe Syſtem of Divinity and ſpi- 
ritual Mechanicks obtains very much among the bet- 
ter Part of our Under-Graduates) whether a general 
* Inter-marriage, enjoined by Parliament, between this 
Siſter- hood of the Olive Beauties, and the Fraternity 
of the People call'd Quakers, would not be a very fer- 
* viceable Expedient, and abate that Overflow of Light 
which ſhines within them ſo powerfully, that it daz- 
* zles their Eyes, and dances them into a thouſand Va- 
+ garies of Error and Enthuſiaſm, Theſe Reflexions 


may 
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may impart ſome Light towards a Diſcovery of the 
Qrigin of Punning among us,. and the Foundation of 
its prevailing ſo long in this famous Body. Tis noto- 
rious from the Inſtance under Conſideration, that it 
muſt be owing chiefly to the uſe of brown Juggs, 
muddy Belch, and the Fumes of a certain memorable 
Place of Rendezvous with us at Meals, known by the 
Name of Staincoat Hole: For the Atmoſphere of the 
« Kitchen, like the Tail of a Comet,. predominates leaſt 
about the Fire, but reſides behind and fills the fragrant 
. Receptacle above-mentioned, Beſides, "tis farther ob · 
. ſervable, that the delicate Spirits among us, who de- 
' clare againſt theſe nauſeous Proceedings, fip Tea, and 
put up for Critic and Amour, profels likewiſe an e- 
qual Abhorrence for Punning, the ancient innocent 
* Diverſion of this Society. Atter all, Sir, tho' it may 
appear ſomething abſurd, that I ſeem to approach you 
© with the Air of an Advocate for Punning, (you who 
© have juſtified your Cenſures of the Practice in a ſet 
© Diſſertation upon that Subject;) yet, I'm. confident, 
© you'll think. it abundantly atoned for by obſerving, 
that this humbler Exerciſe may be as inſtrumental in 
© diverting us from any innovating Schemes and Hypo-: 
* theſis in Wit, as dwelling upon honeſt Orthodox Lo- 
© gic would be in ſecuring us from Hereſy in Religi- 
on. Had. Mr. * 1s Reſearches been confined 
* within the Bounds of Ramus or Crackanthorp, that 
* learned News-monger might have acquieſced in what 
© the holy Oracles pronounce upon the Deluge, like o. 
ther Chriſtians; and had the ſurpriſing Mr. L——=y 
been content with the Employment of refining upon 
© Shake/pear's Points and Quibbles, (for which he muſt 
be allowed to have a. ſuperlative Genius) and now 
© and then, penning a Catch or a Ditty, inſtead of in- 
* ducing Odes, and Sonnets, the Gentlemen of the Box 
.* Goit in the Pit would never have been put to all that 
Grimace in damning the Frippery of State, the Poverty 
* and Languor of Thought, the unnatural Wit, and in, 
* artificial Structure of his Dramas. 
Jan, STR, 
Your very humble Servant, 
Peter de Quir. 


Thur ſday, 


22222 „ „ 
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No 397. Thurſday, June 5. 


Dolor ipſe Diſertum. 


Fecerat — — — — Ovid. 


S the Szoick Philoſophers diſcard all Paſſions in ge- 

neral, they will not allow a Wile Man ſo much as 
to pity the Afflictions of another. If thou ſeeſt thy 
Friend in Trouble, ſays Epictetus, thou may'ſt put on a 
Look of Sorrow, and condole with him, but take care 
that thy Sorrow be not real. The more rigid of this 
Sect would not comply ſo far as to ſnew even juch an out- 
ward Appearance of Grief, hut when one told them of 
any Ch that had befallen even the neareſt of their 
Acquaintance, would immediately reply, What is that to 
me? If you aggravated the Circumitances of the Afflic- 
tion, and ſhewed how one Misfortune was followed by 
another, the Anſwer was ftill, All this may be true, but 
what is it to me? 

FOR my own part, I am of Opinion, Compaſſion 
does not only refine and civilize Human Nature, hut has 
ſomething in it more pleaſing and agreeable than what 
can be met with in ſuch an indolent Happineſs, ſuch an 
Indifference to Mankind as that in which the Szoicks pla: 
ced their Wiſdom. As Love is the moſt delightful Paſſi, 
en, Pity is nothing elſe but Love ſoftened by a degree of 
Sorraw : In ſhort, it is a kind of pleaſing Anguiſh, as well 
as generous Sympathy, that knits Mankind together, and 
| blends them in the ſame common Lot. 

THOSE, who have laid down Rules for Rhetorick 
or Poetry, adviſe the Writer to work himſelf up, if 
poſſible, to the Pitch of Sorrow. which he endeayours ta 
produce in others. There are none therefore who ſtir 
up Pity ſo much as thoſe who indite their own Suffer, 
ings. Grief has a natural Eloquence belonging to it, and 
breaks out in more moving Sentiments than can be => 
Plied. 


# 
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lied by the fineſt Imagination. Nature on this Occaſion 
 iftates a thouſand — 
plied by Art. 
IT is for this Reaſon that the ſhort Speeches or Sen- 
tences which we often meet with in Hiſtories, make a 
— Impreſſion on the Mind of the Reader, than the 
moſt laboured Strokes in a well-written Tragedy. Truth 
and Matter of Fact ſets the Perſon actually before us in 
the one, whom Fiction places at a greater Diſtance from 
us in the other. I do not remember to have ſeen any 
Ancient or Modern Story more affecting than a Letter of 
Ann of Bologne, Wife to King Henry the Eighth, and Mo- 
ther to Queen EZzabeth, which is ſtill extant in the Cor- 
ton Library, as written by her own Hand. 
SHAKESPE AR himfelf could not have made her 
talk in a Strain ſo ſuitable to her Condition and Character. 
One ſees in it the Expoſtulations of a ſlighted Lover, 'the 
Reſentments of an injured Woman, and the Sorrows of an 
impriſoned Queen. I need not acquaint my Reader that 
this Princeſs was then under Proſecution for Diſloyalty to 
the King's Bed, and that ſhe was afterwards publickly be- 
headed upon the ſame Account, tho' this Proſecution was 
believed by many to proceed, as ſhe herſelf intimates, ra- 
ther from the King's Love to Fane Seymour, than from 
any actual Crime in Ann of Bologne. 


Queen Ann Boleyn's /aft Letter to King Henry. 


SIX, 
Cotton Lib, *© OUR Grace's Difpleafure, and my 
Oths, c. 10. Impriſonment are Things ſo ſtrange 


© unto me, as what to write, or what to excuſe, I am 
© altogether ignorant. Whereas you ſend unto me (wil- 
ling me to confeſs a Truth, and ſo obtain your Favour) 
* by ſuch an one, whom you know to be mine ancient 
4 3 Enemy, I no ſooner received this Meſſage b 
* him, than I rightly conceived your Meaning; and if, 
as you ſay, confeſſing a Truth indeed may procure my 
« Safety, 4 ſhall with all Willingneſs and Duty perform 
* your Command. 
*BU T let not your Grace ever imagine, that your 
poor Wife will ever be brought to acknowledge a Fault, 
7 where 


— — ——— —— — — — 


things which cannot be ſup - 6 


= 
._- 
4 
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* Where not ſo much as a Thought thereof preceded. 
And to ſpeak a Truth, never Prince had Wife more Loy- 
© al in all Duty, and in all true Affection, than you have 
© ever found in Ann Boleyn: with which Name and 
Place I could willingly have contented my ſelf, if God 
© and your Grace's Pleaſure had been ſo pleaſed. Nei- 
© ther did I at any time fo far forget my ſelf in my Ex- 
© altation or received Queenſhip, but that I always 
© looked for ſuch an Alteration as I now find ; for the 
© Ground of my Preferment being on no ſurer Foundati- 
© tion than your Grace's Fancy, the leaſt Alteration I 
knew was fit and fufficient to draw that Fancy to ſome 
other Object. You have choſen me, from a low 
© Eftate, to be your Queen and Companion, far beyond 
* my Deſert or Defire. If then you found me worthy 
* of ſuch Honour, good your Grace let not any light 
* Fancy, or bad Counſel of mine Enemies, withdraw 
your Princely Favour from me; neither let that Stain, 
that unworthy Stain, of a Diſloyal Heart towards your 
good Grace, ever caſt fo foul a Blot on your moſt Du- 
© tiful Wife, and the Infant-Princeſs your Daughter. 
Z oy me, good King, but let me have a lawful Trial, 
4 let not my ſworn Enemies fit as my Accuſers 
and Judges : Yea let me receive an open Trial, for 
© my Truth ſhall fear no open Shame; then ſhall you 
© ſee either mine Innocence cleared, your Suſpicion and 
* Conſcience ſatisfied, the Ignominy and Slander of the 
World ſtopped, or my Guilt openly declared. So that 
© whatſoever God or you» may determine of me, your 
Grace may be freed — an open Cenſure, and mine 
Offence being ſo lawfully proved, your Grace is at li- 
© berty, both before God and Man, not only to Execute 
* worthy Puniſhment on me as an unlawful Wife, but 
* to follow your Affection, already ſettled on that Party, 
© for whoſe ſake I am now as I am, whoſe Name TI 
* could ſome good while fince have pointed. unto, your 
Grace being not ignorant of my Suſpicion therein. 

* BUT if you have already determined of me, and. 
© that not only my Death, but an Infamous Slander 
- © muſt bring you the enjoying of your defired Happi- 
* neſs ;. then I defire of God, that he will pardon your 
great Sin therein, and likewiſe mine Enemies, the In- 

a ſhumentz 
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© ftruments thereof, and that he will not call you to a 
« tri Account for your unprincely and cruel Uſage of 
© me, at his general Judgment-Seat, where both you and 
my ſelf muſt ſhortly appear, and in whoſe Judgment 
I doubt not (whatſoever the World may think of me) 
mine Innocence ſhall be openly known, and ſufficiently 
cleared. 
MV laſt and only Requeſt ſhall be, that my ſelf may 
only bear the Burden of your Grace's Diſpleaſure, and 
© that it may not touch the innocent Souls of thoſe poor 
Gentlemen, who (as I underſtand) are likewiſe in ſtrait 
< Impriſonment for my ſake. If ever I have found Fa- 
* your in your Sight, if ever the Name of Ann Boleyn 
© hath been pleaſing in your Ears, then let me obtain this 
« Requeſt, and I will ſo leave to trouble your Grace any 
further, with mine earneſt Prayers to the Trinity to 
© have your Grace in his good Keeping, and to direct you 
« in all your Actions. From my doleful Priſon in the 
« Tower, this ſixth of May; 


Your moſt Loyal 
end ever Faithful Wife, 


L | Ann Boleyn, 


Friday,. June 6. 


0 9 — — * — — 
— 


Inſanire pures certd ratione modogue. Hor. 


YNTHIO and Flavia are Perſons of Diſtinction 
in this Town, who have been Lovers theſe ten 
Months laſt paſt, and writ to each other for Gal- 
lantry Sake, under thoſe feigned Names; Mr. Such a one 
and Mrs. Such a one not being. capable of raiſing the Soul 
out of the ordinary Tracts and Paſſages of Life, up to 
that Elevation which makes the Life of the Enamoured 
i much ſuperior to that of the reſt of the World; But 
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ever ſince the beauteous Cecilia has made ſuch a Figure 
as ſhe now does in the Circle of Charming Women, y- 
thio has been ſecretly one of her Adorers. Lætitia has 
been the ſineſt Woman in Town theſe three Months, 
and ſo long Cynthio has acted the Part of a Lover 
very aukwardly in the Preſence of Flavia. Flavia 
has been too blind towards him, and has too ſincere an 
Heart of her own to obſerve a thouſand things which 
would have diſcovered this Change of Mind to any one 
leſs engaged than ſhe was. Cynthio was muſing Veſter- 
day in the Piazza in Covent-Garden, and was ſaying to 
himſelf that he was a very ill Man to go on in viſiting 
and profeiling Love to Flavia, when his Heart was en- 
thralled to another. It is an Infirmity that I am not con- 
ſtant to Flavia; but it would be ſtill a greater Crime, 
fince I cannot continue to love her, to profeſs that I do. 
To marry a Woman with the Coldneſs that uſually in- 
deed comes on after Marriage, is ruining ones ſelf with 
ones Eyes open; beſides it is really doing her an Injury. 
This laſt Conſideration, forſooth, of injuring her in per- 
ſiſting, made him reſolve to break off upon the firſt fa- 
vourable Opportunity of making her angry. When he 
was in this Thought, he ſaw Robin the Porter who waits 
at Will's Coflee- houſe, paſſing by. Robin, you muſt know, 
is the beſt Man in Town for carrying a Billet; the Fel- 
low has a thin Body, ſwift Step, demure Looks, ſufficient 
Senſe, and knows the Town. This Man carried Cynthio's 
firſt Letter to Flavia, and by frequent Errands ever ſince, 
is well known to her. The Fellow covers his Knowledge 
of the Nature of his Meſſages with the moſt exquiſite 
low Humour imaginable : The firſt he obliged Flavia to 
take, was, by complaining to her that he had a'Wife and 
three Children, and if ſhe did not take that Letter, which, 
he was ſure, there was no Harm in, but rather Love, his 
Family muſt go ſupperleſs to Bed, for the Gentleman 


would pay him according as he did his Buſineſs. Robin 


therefore Cynthio now thought fit to make uſe of, and 
gave him Orders to wait before Flawvia's Door, and if ſhe 
called him to her, and asked whether it was Cynthio who 
paſſed by, he ſhould at firſt be loth to own it was, but 
upon Importunity confeſs it. There needed not much. 
Search into that Part of the Town to find a * 

uſſy 


1 
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Huffy fit for the Purpoſe Cyntbio deſigned her. As ſoon 
as he believed Robin was poſted, he drove by Flavia's 
Lodgings in an Hackney-Coach and a Woman in it. Ro- 
bin was at the Door talking with F/avia's Maid, and Cyn- 


this pulled up the Glaſs as ſurpriſed, and hid his Aſſociate. 


: _— j 
r 


The Report of this Circumſtance ſoon flew up Stairs, 
and Robin could not deny but the Gentleman favoured his 


Maſter; yet if it was he, he was ſure the Lady was but | 


kis Couſin whom he had ſeen ask for him; adding that 
he believed ſhe was a poor Relation, becauſe they made 
her wait one Morning till he was awake. Flavia imme- 
diately writ the following Epiſtle, which Robin brought 
to Nis. | 


SIX. June 4, 1712. 


0 1 T is in vain to deny it, baſeſt, falſeſt of Mankind; 
A my Maid, as well as the Bearer, ſaw you. 


The injur'd Flavia. 


AFTER Cynthis had read the Letter, he asked Robin 
how ſhe looked, and what ſhe ſaid at the Delivery of it. 
Robin ſaid ſhe ſpoke ſhort to him, and called him back 
_—_ and had nothing to ſay to him, and bid him and 
all the Men in the World go out of her Sight ; but the 
Maid followed, and bid him bring an Anſwer. 

CYNTHIO returned as follows. 


Madam, June 4, Three Afternoon, 1712. 
, T H A T your Maid and the Bearer has ſeen me very 
" often is very certain; but I defire to know, being 
* engaged at Picket, what your Letter means by ri, in 
* vain to deny it. I ſhall ſtay here all the Evening. 


Your amazed Cynthio. 

As ſoon as Robin arrived with this, Flavia anſwered : 
Dear Cynthio, , 

s I Have walked a Turn or two in my Anti-Chamber 


fince I writ to you, and have recovered my ſelf from 
an impertinent fit which you ought to forgive 7 _ 


* * = 
I K AIST AS _ 
W A & 4 =. v 
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« defire you would come to me immediately to laugh off 
« a Jealouſy that you and a Creature of the 'Town went by 
« in an Hackney-Coach an Hour ago. 


1 am Your moſt humble Servant, © 


FLAVIA. 


* upon the Miſapprehenſion you muſt have been under 
© when you writ, for want of hearing the whole Circum- 
© ſtance. 


I will not 2 the Letter which my Cyntbio writ, 
iſapp 


ROBIN came back in an Inſtant, and Cynthio an- 
ſwered : 


Half an Hour, fix Minutes after Three, 

8 June 4, Will's Coffee-houſe. 
e 17 is certain I went by your Lodging with a Gen- 
« tlewoman to whom I have the Honour to be known, 
e ſhe is indeed my Relation, and a pretty ſort of Wo- 
man. But your ſtarting Manner of Writing, and own-- 


ning you have not done me the Honour ſo much as to. 
open my Letter, has in it ſomething very unaccountable, 


and alarms one that has had Thoughts of paſſing his. 
Days with you. But IJ am born to admire you with 
« all your little Imperſections. 

| CYNTHIO. 


ROB INrun back, and brought for Anſwer ; 


* 7 XACT Sir, that are at Vils Coffee-houſe fix Mi- 
7 nutesafter Three, June 4; one that has had Thoughts 
and all my little Imperfections. Sir, come to me imme- 
* diately, or I ſhall determine what may perhaps not be 


6 very pleaſing to you. FLAT. TA. 


ROB I Ngave an Account that ſhe looked exceſſive 
angry when ſhe gave him the Letter; and that he told 
her, for ſhe asked, that Cynthio only looked at the Clock, 
taking Snuff, and writ two or three Words on the Top of 
the Letter when he gave him his, 


NOW 


* . 
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NOW the Plot thickened ſo well, as that Cynthio ſaw 
he had not much more to do to accompliſh being irrecon- 
cilably baniſhed, he writ, 


Madam, 
4 1 Have that Prejudice in Favour of all you do, that it 
L is not poſſible for you to determine upon what will 
© not be very pleaſing to 
| Your Obedient Servant, 


CYNTHIO.. 


THIS was delivered, and the Anſwer returned, in a 
little more then two Seconds. 


. 
Is it come to this ? You never loved me; and the 
© 2 Creature you were with is the propereſt Perſon for 
* your Aſſociate. I deſpiſe you, and hope I ſhall ſoon hate 


vou as a Villain to 
The Credulous Flavia. 
ROBIN ran back, with | 


Madam, | 
, OUR Credulity when you are to gain your Point, 
. Y and Suſpicion when you fear to loſe it, make it a 
very hard Part to behave as becomes 
Your humble Slave, 


CYNTHIO. 
ROBIN whipt away, and returned with, 


Mr. Wellford, 
6 FLA and Cynthio are no more. I relieve you 
« * from the hard Part of which you complain, and ba- 
* niſh you from my Sight for ever. 


Ann Heart. 


ROB IN had a Crown for his Afternoon's Work; and 
this is publiſhed to admoniſh Celicia to avenge the Injury 
done to Flavia. * 


Saturday, 


AAA 


N 


Perſ. 


YPOCRISY at the faſhionable End of the 
Town, is very different from Hypocriſy in the 
City. The modiſh Hypocrite endeavours to ap- 

. more vicious than he really is, the other kind of 

ypocrite more virtuous. The former is afraid of every 
thing that has the Shew of Religion in it, and would be 
thought engaged in many Criminal Galantries and Amours, 
which he 1s not guilty of. The latter aſſumes a Face of 

Sanctity, and covers a Multitude of Vices under a ſeem- 
ing Religious Deportment. 


Ut nemo in ſeſe tentat deſcendere / 


BUT there is another kind of Hypocriſy, which dif-  * 


fers from both theſe, and which I intend to make the Sub- 
ject ofthis Paper: I mean that Hypocriſy, by which a 
Man does not only deceive the World, but very often im- 
poſes on himſelf; That Hypocriſy which conceals his 
own Heart from him, and makes him believe he is more 
virtuous than he really is, and either not attend to his Vi- 
ces, or miſtake even his Vices for Virtues. It is this fa- 
tal Hypocriſy and Self-deceit, which is taken notice of 
in thoſe Words, Who can underfland his Errors? cleanſe 

thou me from ſecret Faults. - 
IF the open Profeſſors of Impiety deſerve the utmoſt 
Application and Endeavours of Moral Writers to recover 
them from Vice and Folly, how much more may thoſe 
lay a Claim to their Care and Compaſſion, who are walk- 
ing in the Paths of Death, while they fancy themſelves 
engaged in a Courſe of Virtue! I ſhall endeavour, there- . 
fore, to lay down ſome Rules for the Diſcovery of thoſe 
Vices that lurk in the ſecret Corners of the Soul, and to 
ſhew my Reader thoſe Methods by which he may ar- 
rive at a true and impartial Knowledge of himſelf. The 
uſual Means preſcribed for this Purpoſe, are to examine 
our ſelves by the Rules which are laid down for _— Di- 
rection 
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rection in Sacred Writ, and to compare our Lives with | 


the Life of that Perſon who acted up to the Perfection 
of Human Nature, and is the ſtanding Example, as well 


as the great Guide and Inſtructor, of thoſe who receive 


his ines. Though theſe two Heads cannot be too 
much inſiſted upon, I ſhall but juſt mention them, fince | 
they have been handled by many Great and Eminent 
Writers. 

I would therefore propoſe the following Methods to the 
(Conſideration of ſuch as would find out their ſecret Faults, 
and make a true Eſtimate of themſelves. 

IN the firſt Place, let them confider well what are the 
Characters which they bear among their Enemies. Our 
Friends very often flatter us, as much as our own Hearts. 
They either do not ſee our Faults, or conceal them from 
us, or ſoften them by their Repreſentations, after ſuch a 
manner, that we think them too trivial to be taken no- 
| tice of. An Adverſary, on the contrary, makes a ſtricter 
Search into us, diſcovers every Flaw and Imperfection in 
our Tempers, and though his Malice may ſet them in 
too ſtrong a Light, it has generally ſome Ground for what 
it advances. Friend exaggerates a Man's Virtues, an 
Enemy inflames his Crimes. A wiſe Man ſhould give 
a juſt Attention to both of them, ſo far as they may tend 
to the Improvement of the one, and the Diminution of the | 
other. Plutarch has written an Eſſay on the Benefits 
which a Man may receive from his Enemies, and, among 
the good Fruits of Enmity, mentions this 'in particular, 
that by the Reproaches which it caſts upon us we ſee the 
worſt fide of our ſelves, and open our Eyes to ſeveral Ble- 
miſhes and Defects in our Lives and Converſations, which 
we ſhould not have obſerved, without the Help of ſuch 

 Ul-natured Monitors. | 
IN order likewiſe to come at a true Knowledge of 
our ſelves, we ſhould confider on the other hand how far 
we may deſerve the Praiſes and Approbations which the 
World beſtow upon us: whether the Actions they cele- 
brate proceed from laudable and worthy Motives ; and 
how far we are really poſſeſſed of the Virtues which gain 

us Applauſe among thoſe with whom we converſe, Su 
a Reflexion is ablolutely neceſſary, if we conſider how apt 
de are either to value or condemn our ſelves by the Opini- 
| ons 
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ons of others, and to ſacrifice the R of our own 
Hearts to the Judgment of the World. 

IN the next Place, that we may not deceive our 
ſelves in a Point of ſo much Importance, we ſhould not 
lay too great a Streſs on any ſuppoſed Virtues we poſſeſs 
that are of a doubtful Nature: Andſuch we may eſteem 
all thoſe in which Multitudes of Men diſſent from us, 
who are as good and wiſe as our ſelves. We ſhould al- 


| 4 ways act with great Cautiouſneſs and Circumſpection in 
Points, where it is not impoſſible that we may be de- 


ceived. Intemperate Zeal, Bigotry and Perſecution for 
any Party or Opinion, how praiſe-worthy ſoever they 
may appear to weak Men of our own Principles, pro- 
duce infinite Calamities among Mankind, and are highly 
Criminal in their own Nature ; and yet how many Per- 
ſons eminent for Piety ſuffer ſuch monſtrous and abſurd 
Principles of Action to take Root in their Minds under 


che Colour of Virtues? For my own part, I muſt own 


I never yet knew any Party fo juſt and reaſonable, that a 
Man could follow it in its Height and Violence, and at 
the ſame time be innocent. 

WE ſhould likewiſe be very apprehenſive of thoſe Ac- 
tions which proceed from natural Conſtitution, favourite 
Paſſions, particular Education, or whatever promotes our 
worldly Intereſt or Advantage. Intheſe and the like Ca- 
ſes, a 's Judgment is eaſily perverted, and a wrong 
Bias hung upon his Mind. Theſe are the Inlets of Pre- 
judice, the unguarded Avenues of the Mind, by which a 
thouſand Errors and ſecret Faults find Admiſſion, with- 
out being obſerved or taken notice of. A wiſe Man will 
ſuſpect thoſe Actions to which he is directed by ſome- 
thing beſides Reaſon, and always apprehend ſome con- 
cealed Evil in every Reſolution that is of a diſputable 
Nature, when it is conformable to his particular Temper, 
his Age, or Way of Life, or when it fayours his Pleaſure 
or his Profit. 

THERE is + you. greater Importance tous than 
thus diligently to fift our Thoughts, and examine all theſe 
dark Reoeſſes ofthe Mind, if we would eſtabliſh our Souls 
in ſuch a ſolid and ſubſtantial Virtue as will turn to Ac- 
count in that great Day, when it muſt ſtand the Teſt of 
infinite Wiſdom and Juſtice, 

| I 


0 f 
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I ſhall conclude this Eſſay with obſerving that the 
two kinds of Hypocriſy I have here ſpoken of, namely that 
of deceiving the World, and that of impoſing on our 
ſelves, are touched with wonderful Beauty in the hun- 
dred thirty ninth Pſalm. The Folly of the firſt kind of 
Hypocriſy is there ſet forth by Reflexions on God's 
Omniſcience and Omnipreſence, which are celebrated in 
as noble Strains of Poetry as any other I ever met with, 
either Sacred or Profane. The other kind of Hypo- 
criſy, whereby a Man deceives himſelf, is intimated in 
the two lait Verſes, where the Pſalmiſt addreſſes him- 
ſelf to the great Searcher of Hearts in that emphatical Pe- 
tition; Try me, O God, and ſeek the ground of my Heart; 
prove me, and examine my Thoughts. Look well if there be 
any way of wickedni/s in me, and lead me in the way ever- 


laſting. L. 


7 — 
L : — 
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Latet Anguis in Herba. Virg. 


II ſhould, methinks, preſerve Modeſty and its Intereſts 
in the World, that the Tranſgreſſion of it always creates 
Offence ; and the very Purpoſes of Wantonneſs are 

defeated by a Cartiage which has in it ſo much Boldneſs, 

as to intimate that Fear and Reluctance are quite extin- 
guiſh'd in an Object which would be otherwiſe deſirable. 

It was ſaid of a Wit of the laſt Age, 


Sidley has that prevailing gentle Art, 8 


Which can with a refifileſs Charm impart 

The hoſeft Wiſhes to the chaſteſt Heart; 

Raiſe ſuch a Conflict, kindle ſuch a Fire, 
Between declining Virtue and Defire, 

That the poor vanguiſb d Maid diſſaluts aw 

In Dreams all Night, in Sighs and Tears all Day. 


THIS prevailing gentle Art was made up of Com- 
Plaifance, Courtſhip, and artful Conformity to the Mo- 
deſty 
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deſty of a Woman's Manners. Ruſticity, broad Expreſ- 
ſion, and forward Obtruſion, offend thoſe of Education, 
and make the Tranſgreſſors odious to all who have Me- 
rit enough to attract Regard. It is in this Taſte that the 
Scenary is ſo beautifully ordered in the Deſcription which 
Antbony makes, in the Dialogue between him and Dola- 
bella of Cleopatra in her Barge. 2 
Her Galley down the Silver Cidnos row'd ; 

The Tackling Silk, the Streamers wav'd with Gold; 

The gentle Wind: avere lodg'd in purple Sails ; 

Her Nymphs, like Nercids, round her Couch were plac d, 

Where ſhe, another Sea-born Venus, lay; 

She lay, and lean'd her Cheek upon her Hand, 

And caft a Look ſo languiſhingly foveet, | 

As if, ſecure of all Beholders Hearts, 

Negle ing ſhe could tate em. Boys like Cupids 

Stood fanning with their painted Wings the Winds 

That play'd about her Face; but if Br fmil'd, 

A darting Glory ſeem'd to blaze abroad, 

That Men's defiring Eyes were never weary d, 

Bat hung upon the Object. To foft Flutes 

The Silver Oars kept Time ; and while- they play d, 

The Hearing gave new Pleaſure to the Sight, © 

And both to Thought =—— 


HERE the Imagination is warmed with all the Ob 
jects· preſented, and yet there is nothing that is luſcious,” 
or what raiſes any Idea more I6ole than that of a beauti- 
ful Woman ſet off to Advantage. The like, or a more 
delicate and careful Spirit of Modeſty, appears in the fol- 
lowing Paſlage i n one of Mr. Philipçs Paſtorals. 


Breathe ſoft ye Winds, ye Waters genthy flow, 
Shield her ye Trees, ye Flowers around her grow, 
Ye Swwains, I beg you, paſs in Silence by, 
My Love in yonder Vale aſleep does lie. 


DESIRE is corrected when there is a Tenderneſs 
or Admiration expreſſed which partakes the Paſſion. 
Licentious Language has ſomething brutal in it, which 
diſgraces Humanity, and leaves us in the Condition of 
the Savages in the Field. But it may be ask'd to what 
good Uſe can tend a Diſcourſe of this Kind at all? It is 

Vor. VI. B to 
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it, they may be angry at me for ſaying it; but I ſay it is 
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to alarm chaſte Ears againſt ſuch as have what is above iſ 
called the prevailing gentle Art. Maſters of that Talent 
are capable of clothing their Thoughts in fo ſoft a Dreſs, 
ard ſomething ſo diſtant from the ſecret Purpoſe of 
their Heart, that the Imagination of the Unguarded is 
touched with a Fondneſs which grows too inſenſibly to 
be reſiſted. Much Care and Concern for the Lady's 
Welfare, to ſeem afraid leſt ſhe ſhould be annoyed by 
the very Air which ſurrounds her, and this uttered rather 
with kind Looks, and expreſſed by an Interjection, an 
Ah, or an Oh, at ſome little Hazard in moving or making 
a Step, than in any direct Profeſſion of Love, are the 
Methods of skilful Admirers: They are honeſt Arts when 
their Purpoſe is ſuch, but infamous when miſapplied. It 
is certain that many a young Woman in this Town has 
had her Heart irrecoverably won, by Men who have not 
made one Advance which ties their Admirers, tho'* the 
Females languiſh with the utmoſt Anxiety. I have often, 
by way of "> to my female Readers, given them WF. 
Warning againſt agreeable Company of the other Sex, ex- 
cept they are well acquainted with their Characters. Wo- 
men may diſguiſe it if they think fit, and the more to do 


natural to them, that they have no manner of Approba- 
tion of Men, without ſome Degree of Love: For this 
Reaſon he is dangerous to be entertain'd as a Friend or 
Viſitant, who is capable of gaining any eminent Eſteem 
or Obſervation, though it be never ſo remote from Pre- 
tenſions as a Lover. Ifa Man's Heart has not the Ab- 
horrence of any treacherous Deſign, he may eaſily improve | 
Approbation into Kindneſs, and Kindneſs into Paſſion, | 
There may poſſibly be no manner of Love between them 
in the Eyes of all their Acquaintance, no it is all Friend- 
ſhip.; and yet they may be as fond as Shepherd and Shep- | 
herdeſs in a Paſtoral, but ſtill the Nymph and the Swain 
may be to each other no other I warrant you, than P/. 


des and Orefles. | 


When Lucy decks with Floævers her fevelling Brea, 
And on her Elbow leans, diſſembling Reſt, 
Unable to refrain my madding Mind, 

Nor Sleep nor Paſtare wworth my Care I find. 


Is A999 wed #4 = 


Once | 
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Once Delia ſlept, on eafy Moſs reclin' d, 
Her hwely Limbs half bare, and rude the Wind; 
1 ſmooth'd her Coats, and flole a filent Kiſs: 
Condemn me, Sbepherds, if I did amiſs. 


SUCH good Offices as theſe, and ſuch friendly 
Thoughts and Concerns for one another, are what make 


2 up the Amity, as they call it, between Man and Wo- 


man. | 
I T is the Permiſſion of ſuch Intercourſe, that makes 


a young Woman come to the Arms of her Husband, af- 
ter the Diſappointment of four or five Paſſions which 
ſhe has ſucceſſively had for different Men, before ſhe is 
prudentially given to him for whom ſhe has neither Love 
nor Friendſhip. For what ſhould a poor Creature do that 
has loſt all her Friends? 'There's Marinet the Agreeable, 
XX has, to my Knowledge, had a Friendſhip for Lord Mel. 
hora, which had like to break her Heart; then ſhe had fo 
great a Friendſhip for Colonel Hardy, that ſhe could not 
endure any Woman elſe ſhould do any thing but rail at 
him. Many and fatal have been Diſaſters between Friends 
who have fallen out, and their Reſentments are more 
keen than ever thoſe of other Men can poſſibly be: But 
in this it happens unfortunately, that as there ought to be 
nothing concealed from one Friend to another, the Friends 
of different Sexes very often find fatal Effects from their 
Unanimity. | 

FOR my part, who ſtudy to paſs Life in as much In- 
nocence and Tranquillity as I can, I ſhun the Company of 
agreeable Women as much as poſſible; and muſt confeſs 
that I have, though a tolerable good Philoſopher, but a 
low Opinion of Platonick Love: for which Reaſon I 
thought it neceſſary to give my fair Readers a Caution a- 

inſt it, having, to my great Concern, obſerved the 
Waſte of a Platoniſt lately {well to a Roundneſs which is 
inconſiſtent with that Philoſophy. T 


"az Tue/day, 


In amore hec omnia inſunt vitia: Injurie, 
Suſpiciones, Inimicitiæ, Induciæ, 


Bellum, pax rurfum — Te. | 
Shall publiſh for the Entertainment of this Day, an odd 4 
fort of a Packet, which I have juſt received from one 
of my Female Correſpondents, 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


© CINCE you have often confeſs'd that you are not 1 2 
2 diſpleaſed your Paper ſhould ſometimes convey the 
Complaints of diſtreſſed Lovers to each other, I am 


in Hopes you will favour one who gives you an 
< undoubted Inſtance of her Reformation, and at the 

* ſame time a convincing Proof of the happy Influence 
© your Labours have had over the moſt incorrigible 
< Part of the moſt incorrigible Sex. You muſt know, * 
© Sir, I am one of that Species of Women, whom you 
© have often Characteriz d under the Name of Jiu, 


© and that I ſend you theſe Lines as well to do Pub- 


© lick Penance for having ſo long continued in a 
© known Error, as to her ardon of the Party offend- 
© ed. I the rather chooſe this way, becauſe it in ſome Þ 
* meaſure anſwers the Terms on which he intimated ? 
the Breach between us might poſſibly be made up, as 
© you will ſee by the Letter he ſent me the next Day af- 
© ter I had diſcarded him; which I thought fit to ſend 
* you a Copy of, that you might the better know the 
© whole Caſe. 3 

© I muſt further acquaint you, that before I Jilted | 
him, there had been the greateſt Intimacy between us 
for a Year and half together, during all which time I 
« cheriſhed his Hopes, and indulged his Flame. I leave 
you to gueſs after this what muſt be his Surpriſe, | 
« when upon his preſſing for my full Conſent one 7 5 
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I told him I wonder'd what could make him fancy he 
had ever any Place in my Affections. His own Sex al - 
low him Senſe, and all ours Good-breeding. His Per- 
* ſon is ſuch as might, without Vanity, make him believe 
© himſelf not incapable to be belov'd. Our Fortunes in- 
© deed, weighed in the nice Scale of Intereſt, are not ex- 
© a&ly equal, which by the way was the true Caſe of my 
© Jilting him, and I had the Aſſu ance to acquaint him 
with the following Maxim, That I ſhould always be- 


XX <« lieve that Man's Paſſion to be the moſt violent, who 


could offer me the largeſt Settlement. I have fince 
changed my Opinion, and have endeavoured to let him 


X < know ſo much by ſeveral Letters, but the barbarous 


Man has refuſed them all; fo that I have no way left 
of writing to him, but by your Aſſiſtance. If you can 
bring him about once more, I promiſe to ſend you all 
Gloves and Favours, and ſhall deſire the Favour of Sir 
Ro GER and your felt to ſtand as God Fathers to my 


* firſt Boy. 
Jam, 8 I R, 
Your moſt obedient moſt humble Servant, 
AMORET, 
Philander to Amoret. 
MADAM, 


AM ſo ſurpriſed at the Queſtion you were pleaſed 
to ask me Yeſterday, that I am ſtill at a loſs what 
to ſay to it. At leaſt my Anſwer would be too long to 
trouble you with, as it would come from a Perſon, 
* who, it ſeems, is ſo very indifferent to you. Inſtead of 
* It, I ſhall only recommend to your Conſideration the 
Opinion of one whoſe Sentiments on theſe matters I 
have often heard you ſay are extremely juſt. A generous 
* and conſtant Paſſion, ſays your favourite Author, in an 
* agreeable Lower, where there is not too great a Diſpart- 
F 7 in their Circumſtances, js the . Bleſing that can 
* befal a Perſon beloved; and if owerliot d in one, may 
- perhaps never be found in another. 
I do not, however, at all deſpair of being very ſhort- 
* Iy much better belov'd by you than Antenor is at pre- 
* ſent; ſince whenever my Fortune ſhall exceed his, you 
B 3 * were 
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© were 2 to intimate your Paſſion would inereaſe 
* accordingly. 


* THE World has ſeen me ſhamefully loſe that Time 
to pleaſe a fickle Woman, which might have been em- 


* ployed much more to my Credit and Advantage in 0- 
ther Purſuits. I ſhall therefore take the Liberty to ac- 
* quaint you, however harſh it may ſound ina Lady's Ears, 
that tho' your Love Fit ſhould happen to return, unlefs 
* you could contrive a way to make your Recantation as 
*. well known to the Publick, as they are already appriſed 
of the manner with which you have treated me, you ſhall 


* never more foe 
PHILANDER. 


- Amoret 70 Philander. 
7: 
c 1 PON Reflexion, I find the Injury I have done 
, both to you and my ſelf to be ſo great, that 
though the Part I now att may appear contrary to that 
* Decorum uſually obſerved by our Sex, yet I purpoſely 
break through all Rules, that my Repentance may in 
«* ſome meaſure equal my Crime. I aflure you that in 
my preſent Hopes of recovering you, I look upon An- 
'©* ?encr's Eflate with Contempt. The Fop was here Ve- 
ſterday in a gilt Chariot and new Lyeries, but I refuſed 
© to ſee him. Tho' I dread to meet your Eyes, after 
* what bas paſs'd, I flatter my ſelf, that amidſt all their 
* Confuſion you will diſcover ſuch a Tenderneſs in mine, 
as none can imitate but thoſe who Love. I ſhall be all 
© this Month at Lady D 's in the Country ; but the 
Woods, the Fields and Gardens, without Ph:/ander, af- 


ford no Pleaſures to the unhappy 
: AMORET. 


] muſt defire you, dear Mr. Spectator, to publiſh this 
my Letter to Philander as ſoon as poſſible, and to aſſure 
him that I know nothing at all of the Death of his rich 


« Uncle in Ghuceſterſhire. X 


Wiane/day, 


- 
. 
: 
= 


Spectator tradit ſibi —— Hor. 


E RE I to publiſh all the Advertiſements I re- 

ceive from different Hands, and Perſons of dif- 
| ferent Circumſtances and Quality, the very Men- 
tion of them, without Reflexions on the ſeveral Sub- 
jets, would raiſe all the Paſſions which can be felt by 
human Minds. As Inſtances of this, I ſhall give you two 
or three Letters; the Writers of which can have no Re- 
courſe to any legal Power for Redreſs, and ſeem to have 
written rather to vent their Sorrow than to receive Con- 
ſolation, = | 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
P ] AM a young Woman of Beauty and Quality, and 
I ſuitably married to a Gentleman who dotes on me. 
© But this Perſon of mine is the Object of an unjuſt Paſſion 
in a Nobleman who is very intimate with my Husband. 
This Friendſhip gives him very eaſy Acceſs, and fre- 
quent Opportunities of entertaining me apart. My Heart 
is in the utmoſt Anguiſh, and my Face is covered over 
with Confuſion, when I impart to you another Cir- 
cumſtance, which is, that my Mother, the moit mer- 
c2nary of all Women, is gained by this faile Friend of 
my Husband to ſolicit me for him. I am frequently 
chid by the poor belizving Man my Husband, for ſhew- 
ing an Impatience of bis Friend's Company ; and I am 
never alone with my Mother, but ſhe tells me Stories of 
the diſcretionary Part of the World, and ſuch a one, and 
ſuch a one who are guilty of as much as ſhe adviſes me to. 
She laughs at my Aſtoniſhment; and ſeems to hint to me, 
that as virtuous as ſhe has always appeared, I am not 
the Daughter of her Husband. It is poſſible that print- 
ing this Letter may relieve me from the unnatural Im- 
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< portunity of my Mother, and the perfidious Courtſhip % 
© of my Husband's Friend. I have an unfeigned Love of 
« Virtue, and am reſolved to preſerve my Innocence. The 
only Way I can think of to avoid the fatal Conſequen- 
ccs of the Diſcovery of this Matter, is to fly away for 
ever; which I muſt do to avoid my Husband's fatal Re- 
ſentment againſt the Man who attempts to. abuſe him, 
and the Shame of expoſing a Parent to Infamy. 'The 
Perſons concerned will know theſe Circumſtances relate 
to em; and tho” the regard to Virtue is dead in them, 
I have ſome Hopes from their Fear of Shame upon. 
reading this in your Paper; which I conjure you to do, 
if you have any Compaſſion for Injured Virtue. 


STLYIA. 


% AM: SS <4 Ly 


* 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


Am the Husband of a Woman of Merit, but am fal- 
* 4 len in Love, as they call it, with a Lady of her 
* Acquaintance, who is going to be married to a Gentle- 
man who deſerves her. I am ina Truſt relating to this 
© Lady's Fortune, which makes my Concurrence in this 
Matter neceſſary; but I have fo irreſiſtible a Rage and 
Envy riſe in me when I conſider his future Happineſs, 
* that againſt all Reaſon, Equity, and common Jultice, I 
am ever playing mean Tricks to ſuſpend the Nuptials. 
I have no manner of Hopes for my ſelf ; Emilia, for fo 
I' Il call her, is a Woman of the moſt ſtrit Virtue ; her 
Lover is a Gentleman who of all others I could wiſh - 
my Friend; but Envy and Jealouſy, though placed fo 
« unjuſtly, waſte my very Being, and with the Torment 
and Senſe of a Dzmon, I am ever curſing what I can- 
not but approve. I wiſh it were the Beginning of Re- 
« pentance, that I fit down and deſcribe my preſent Diſ- 
© poſition with ſo helliſh an Aſpe& ; but at preſent the 
a Deftruion of theſe two excellent Perſons would be 
more welcome to me than their Happineſs. Mr. Seec- 
* TATOR, pray let me have a Paper on theſe terrible 
« proundleſs Sufferings, and do all you can to exorciſe 


« Crowds who are in lame Degree poſſeſſed as I am. 
Canibal. 


Ms. 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, 


6 I Have no other Means but this to expreſs my Thanks 
p to one Man, and my Reſentment againſt another. 
« My Circumſtances are as follows. I have been for five 
« Years laſt paſt courted by a Gentleman of greater For- 
tune than I ought to expect, as the Market for Women 
goes. You muſt to be ture have obſerved People who 
« live in that ſort of Way, as all their Friends reckon it 
« will be a Match, and are marked out by all the World 
for each other. In this view we have been regarded 
for ſome Fime, and I have above theſe three Years lo- 
ved him tenderly. As he is very careful of his Fortune, 
I always thought he lived in a near manner to lay up 
what he thought was wanting in my Fortune to make 
up what he might expect in another. Within few 
Months I have obſerved his Carriage very much alter- 
ed, and he has affected a certain Air of getting me a- 
lone, and talking with a mighty Profuſion of paſſionate 
Words, How I am not to be reſiſted longer, how irreſiſti · 
ble his Wiſhes are, and the like. As long as L have been 
acquainted with him, I could not on ſuch Occaſions ſay 
downright to him, You know you may make me yours 
when you pleaſe. But the other Night he with great 
Frankneſs and Impudence EF to me, that he 
thought of me only as a Miſtreſs. I anſwered this De- 
claration as it deſerved ; upon which he only doubled 
the Terms on which he propoſed my Yielding, When 
my Anger heightned upon him, he told me he was 
ſorry he had made ſo little Uſe of the unguarded Hours we 
had been together ſo remote from Company, as indeed, 
continued he, ſo we are at preſent. I flew from him 
to a neighbouring Gentlewoman's Houſe, and tho” her 
Husband was in the Room, threw my ielf on a Couch, 
© and burſt into a Paſſion of Tears. My Friend deſired 
© her Husband to leave the Room. But, faid he, there is 
© ſomething ſo extraordinary in this, that I will partake 
© in the Affliction; and be it what it will, ſhe is ſo much 
© your Friend, that ſhe knows ſhe may command what 
© Services I can do her. The Maa lat down by me, and 
© ſpoke ſo like a Brother, that I told him my whole Af- 
* fliction. He ſpoke of the Injury done me with ſo much 

B. 5 Indię- 
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* Indignation, and animated me againſt the Love he ſaid 
* he ſaw I had for the Wretch who would have betrayed 
me, with ſo much Reaſon and Humanity to my Weak- 
* neſs, that I doubt not of my Perſeverance. His Wife 
and he are my Comforters, and I am under no more 
* Reſtraint in their Company than if I were alone; and 
* I doubt not but in a ſmall time Contempt and Hatred 
: — ws place of the Remains of Affection to a 
c 


Jan, SI X, 
Nour afßfectionate Reader, 
DORIN DA. 


Mr. Sp TATOxR, 
: Had the Misfortune to be an Uncle before I knew 
my Nephews from my Nieces, and now we are 
rown up to better Acquaintance they deny me the 
KReſpect | owe. One upbraids me with being their 
. Familiar, another will hardly be perſuaded that I am 
an Uncle, a third calls me Little Uncle, and a fourth 
tells me there is no Duty at all to an Uncle. I have 
a Brother-in-law wlioſe Son will win all my Affection, 
unleſs you ſhall think this worthy of your Cognizance, 
and will be pleaſed to preſcribe ſome Rules for our fu- 
ture reciprocal Behaviour. It will be worthy the Par- 
* ticularity of your Genius to lay down Rules for his 
Conduct, who was as it were born an old Man, inwhick 
you will much oblige, 


SIX, | 
Your moſt obedient Serwant, 
| Cornelius Nepos. 
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No 403. Thurſday, Fune 12. 


2 


— 


Hor. 


Qui mores homi num multorum vidit 


HEN I conſider this great City in its ſeveral 
Quarters and Diviſions, | look upon it as an Ag- 
regate of various Nations diſtinguiſhed from 
each other by their reſpective Cuſloms, Manners and In- 
tereſts. The Courts of two Countries do not ſo much 
differ from one another, as the Court and City in their 
eculiar ways of Life and Converſation, In thort, the 
— of St. James's, notwithſtanding they live un- 
der the ſame Laws, and ſpeak the ſame Language, are a 
diſtin&t People from thoſe of Chrat/ide, who are like- 
wiſe removed from thoſe of the Temple on the one fide, 
and thoſe of Smithfield on the other, by ſeveral Climates 
and Degrees in their way of Thinking and Converſing. 
together, 

FOR this Reaſon, when any publick Affair is upon 
the Anvil, 1 love to hear the Reſlexions that ariſe upor' 
it in the ſeveral Diſtricts and Pariſhes of London and 
Veſtminſter, and to ramble up and down a whole Day 
together, in order to make my ſelf acquainted with the 
Opinions of my ingenious Countrymen. By this means 
J know the Faces of all the principal Politicians within 
the Bills of Mortality ; and as every Coffee-houſe has: 
ſome particular Stateſman belonging to it, who is the 
Mouth of the Street where he lives, I always take care 
to place my ſelf near him, in order to know his Judg- 
ment on the preſent Poſture of Affairs. The laſt Pro- 

reſs that I made with this Intention, was about three: 

onths ago, when we had a current Report of the: 
King of France's Death. As I foreſaw this would pro- 
duce a new Face of things in Europe, and many curious: 
Speculations in our Britiſb Coffee-houſes, I was very de- 
1 firous 
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firous to learn the Thoughts of our moſt eminent Politici- 
ans on that Occaſion. 

THAT I might begin as near the Fountain-Head as 
poſlible, I firſt of all called in at St. Fames's, where I. 
found the whole outward Room in a Buzz of Politicks. 
The Speculations were but very indifferent towards the 
Door, but grew finer as you advanced to the upper end* 
of the Room, and were ſo very much ee by a 
Knot of Theoriſts, who ſat in the inner Room, with- 
in the Steams of the Coffee-Pot, that I there heard the 
whole Spaniſb Monarchy diſpoſed of, and all the Line 
of Bourbon provided for in leſs than a Quarter of an 
Hour. | 

I afterwards called in at Gzles's, where I ſaw a Board 
of French Gentlemen fitting upon the Life and Death of 
their Grand Monargue. Thoſe among them who had. 
eſpouſed the Whig Intereſt, very poſitively affirmed, 
that he departed this Life about a Week fince, and 
therefore proceeded without any further delay to the 
Releaſe of their Friends on the Gallies, and to their 
own Re-eftabliſhment ;. but finding they could not agree 
among themſelves, I proceeded on my intended Pro- 
DON my Arrival at Feray Man's I ſaw an alerte 
young Fellow that cocked his Hat upon a Friend of his 
who entered juſt at the ſame time with my ſelf, and ac- 
coſted him after the following Manner. Well Fack, the 
old Prig is dead at laſt. Shacp's the Word. Now or ne- 
ver, Boy. Up tothe Walls of Paris directly. With ſe- 
veral other deep Reflexions of the ſame Nature. 

I met with very little Variation in the Politics be- 
tween Charing Croſs and Covent Garden. And upon my 

ing into Wills I found their Diicourſe was gone off 
Tom the Death of the French King to that of Monſieur 
Boileau, Racine, Corn+iile, and ſeveral other Poets, whom 
they regi-::cd on t!u+ Occaſion, as Perſons who would 
have obh ed the orld with very noble Elegies on the 
Death of fo gre - Prince, and ſo eminent a Patron of 
Leari.ng 

AT a Ccfte--nouſe near the Temple, I found a couple 
of young Gentlemen engaged very imartly in a Diſpute 


on the Succcilion to tae Spani/ Monarchy, One of them 


ſeemed 


. 
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1 eemed to have been retained as Advocate for the Duke 
1 of Arjou, the other for his Imperial Majeſty. They were 
voth for regulating the Title to that Kingdom by the 
Statute Laws of England; but finding them going out of 
my Depth I paſſed forward to Paul's Church yard, where 
i I I liſten'd with great Attention to a learned Man, who gave 
F the Company an Accountof the deplorable State of France 


during the Minority of the deceaſed King. 

l[ then turned on my right Hand into Fi ftreet, where 
che chief Politician of that Quarter, upon hearing the 
; F News, (after having taken a Pipe of Tobacco, and rumi-- 
nated for ſome time) If, ſays he, the King of France is. 
RE certainly dead we ſhall have Plenty of Mackerel this Sea- 

= ſon ; our Fiſhery will not be diſturbed by Privateers, as it 

has been for theſe ten Years paſt. He afterwards conſider- 
ed how the Death of this great Man would affect our Pil- 

chards, and by ſeveral other Remarks infuſed a general 
Joy into his whole Audience. 

I afterwards entered a By Coffee-houſe that ſtood at 
the upper end of a narrow Lane, where I met with a. 
Nonjuror, engaged very warmly with a Laceman who 
was the great Support of a neighbouring Conventicle. 
The Matter in Debate was, whether the late French King 
was moſt like Augu/ius Cæ ſar, or Nero. The Contro- 
verſy was carried on with great Heat on both Sides, and 
s each of them looked upon me very frequently during 
the Courſe of their Debate, I was under ſome Apprehen- 
ſion that they would. appeal to me, and therefore laid 
down my Penny at the Bar, and made the belt of my way 
8 to Cheap/ide. 

l here gazed upon the Signs for ſome time before I 
found one to my Purpoſe. The firſt Object I met in the 
Coffee Room was a Perſon who expreſſed a great Grief 
for the Death of the French King ; but upon his explain- 
ing himſelf, I found his Sorrow did not ariſe from the 
Loſs of the Monarch, but for his having ſold out of the 
Bank about three Days before he heard the News of it : 
Upon which a Haberdaſher, who was the Oracle of the 
Coffee-houſe, and had his Circle of Admirers about him, 
called ſeveral to witneſs that. he had declared his Opinion 
above a Week before, that the French King was certain- 
ly dead ;. to which he added, that conſidering the late 

Advice 
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Advices we had received from France, it was impoſſible | 
that it could be otherwiſe. As he was laying theſe to- nM 
-- gether, and dictating to his Hearers with great Authority, 
there came in a Gentleman from Geraway's, who told us 
that there were ſeveral Letters from France juſt come in, 
with Advice that the King was in good Health, and was 
gone out a 2 the very Morning the Poſt came 
away: Upon which the Haberdaſher ſtole off his Hat that 
hung upon a wooden Peg by him, and retired to his 
Shop with great Confuſion. This Intelligence put a Stop 
to my Travels, which I had proſecuted with ſo much Sa- RF 
tisfaction; not being a little pleaſed to hear ſo many dif- 
ferent Opinions upon ſo great an Event, and to obſerve | 
how naturally upon ſuch a Piece of News every one is 
apt to conſider it with a Regard to his particular Inte- 
reſt and Advantage. | L 
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Nen omnia poſſumus omnes. Virg. 


ATURE does nothing in vain: the Creator of the 
Univerſe has appointed every thing to a certain 
Uſe and Purpoſe, and determin'd it to a ſettled 
Courſe and Sphere of Action, from which, if it in the 
leaſt deviates, it becomes unfit to anſwer thoſe Ends for 
which it was deſigned. In like manner it is in the Diſ- 
tions of Society, the civil Oeconomy is formed in 2 
hain as well as the natural ; and in either Caſe the 
Breach but of one Link puts the Whole in ſome Diſor- 
der. It is, I think, pretty plain, that moſt of the Abſurdity 
and Ridicule we meet with in the World, is generally ow- 
ing to the impertinent Affectation of excelling in Characters 
Men are not fit for, and for which Nature never deſigned 
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them. 

EVERY Man has one or more Qualities which may 
make him uſeful both to himſelf and others: Nature ne- 
ver 
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ver fails of pointing them out, and while the Infant con- 
tinues under her Guardianſhip, ſhe brings him on in his 
Way; and then offers her ſelf for a Guide in what remains 
of the Journey; if he proceeds in that Courſe, he can 
> hardly miſcarry : Nature makes good her Engagements; 
fer as ſhe never promiſes what ſhe is not able te 2 

ſo ſhe never fails of performing what ſhe promiſes. But 
it FF the Misfortune is, Men deſpiſe what they may be Maſters 
= of, and affect what they are not fit for; they reckon them- 
WE ſelves already poſſeſſed of what their Genius inclined them 
RE to, and ſo bend all their Ambition to excel in what is out 
of their Reach: Thus they deſtroy the Uſe of their natural 
Talents, in the ſome manner as covetous Men do their 
Quiet and Repoſe; they can enjoy no Satisfaction in what 
they have, becauſe of the abſurd Inclination they are poſ- 
ſeſſed with for what they have not. 

CLEANTHES had good Senſe, a great Memory, 
and a Conſtitution capable of the cloſeſt Application: In 
a word, there was no Profeſſion in which Clanthes 
= might not have made a very good Figure; but this won't 
8 ſatisfy him, he takes up an unaccountable Fondneſs for 
the Character of a fine Gentleman; all his Thoughts are 
bent upon this: inſtead of attending a Diſſection, fre- 
quenting the Courts of Juſtice, or ſtudymg the Fathers, 
= Cleanthes reads Plays, dances, dreſſes, and ſpends his Time 
in drawing- rooms; inltead of being a good Lawyer, Di- 
vine, or Phyſician, Cleanthes is a downright Coxcomb, 
and will remaintoall that knew him a contemptible Ex- 
X ample of Talents miſapplied. It is to this AﬀeQation the 
World owes its whole Race of Coxcombs : Nature in her 
whole Drama never drew ſuch a Part: ſhe has ſome- 
times madea Fool, but a Coxcomb 1s always of a Man's 
own making, by applying his Talents otherwiſe than 
Nature deſigned, who ever bears a high Reſentment for 
being put out of her Courſe, and never fails of taking her 
Revenge on thoſe that do ſo. Oppoſing her Tendency in 
the Application of a Man's Parts, has the ſame Succeſs as 
declining from her Courſe in the Production of Vege- 
tables, by the Aſſiſtance of Art and an hot Bed: We may 

ſibly extort an unwilling Plant, or an untimely Salad; 

how weak, how taſteleſs and inſipid ? Juſt as 1 * 
as the Poetry of Valerio: Valerio had an univerſal Cha- 
| _—. 
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racter, was genteel, had Learning, thought juſtly, ſpoke 
correctly; twas believed there was nothing in which Va- 
lerio did not excel; and 'twas fo far true, that there was 
but one; Valerio had no Genius for Poetry, yet he's re 
ſolved to be a Poet; he writes Verſes, and takes great 
Pains to convince the Town, that Valerie is not that ex- 
traordinary Perſon he was taken for. 

IF Men would be content to graft upon Nature, and 
aſſiſt her Operations, what mighty Effects might we ex- 

pect? Tully would not ſtand fo much alone in Oratory, 

irgil in vary; or Cæ ſar in War. To build upon Na- 
ture, is lay ing the Foundation upon a Rock; every thing 
diſpoſes it ſelf into Order as it were of Courſe, and the 
whole Work is half done as ſoon as undertaken. Ciceros 
Genius inclined him to Co; Virgil's to follow the 
Train of the Muſes ; they pioully obeyed the Admoniti- 
on, and were rewarded. Had Virgil attended the Bar, his 
modeſt and ingenious Virtue would furely have made 
but a very indifferent Figure; and Tu/ly's declamatory 
Inclination would have been as uſeleſs in Poetry. Nature, 
if left to her ſelf, leads us on in the beſt Courſe, but will 
do nothing by Compulſion and Conftraint.; and if we are 
not ſatisfied to go her Way, we are always the greateſt 
Sufferers by it. 

WHEREVER Nature deſigns a Production, ſhe al- 
ways diſpoſes Seeds proper for it, which are as abſolutely 
neceſſary tothe Formation of any moral or intellectual Ex- 
cellence, as they are to the Being and Growth of Plants ; 
and I know not by what Fate and Folly itis, that Men are 
taught not to reckon him equally abſurd that will write 
Verſes in ſpite of Nature, with that Gardiner that ſhould 
undertake to raiſe a Junquil or Tulip without the Help of 
their reſpective Seeds. 

AS there is no good or bad Quality that does not af. 
fe& both Sexes, ſo it is not to be imagined but the fair 
Sex muſt have ſuffered by an Affectation of this Nature, 
at leaſt as much as the other: The ill Effect of it is in 
none ſo conſpicuous as in the two oppoſite Characters of 
Cælia and Iras ; Celia has all the Charms of Perſon, to- 
her with an abundant Sweetneſs of Nature, but wants 
it, and has a very ill Voice; as is ugly and ungenteel, 
but has Wit and · good Senſe: If Cælia would be _ 
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4, 
w Fer Beholders would adore her; if Las would talk, her 
” EWHearers would admire her; but Cælia's Tongue runs in- 
„ edantiy, while Tra, gives her ſelf filent Airs and foſt 
Languors; ſo that tis Ackeult to perſuade one's ſelf that 
Celia has Beauty and [ras Wit: Each neglects her own 
Excellence, and is ambitious of the other's Character; ras 
would be thought to have as much Beauty as Cælia, and. 
Cælia as much Wit as ras. 

THE great Misfortune of this Affectation is, that Men 
not only loſe a good Quality, but alſo contract a bad 
one: They not only are unfit for what they were de- 
ſigned, but they aſſign themſelves to what they are not 
fit for ; and inſtead of making a very good Figure one 
Way, make a very ridiculous one another. If Semanthe 
would have been ſatisfied with her natural Complexion, 
me might ſtill have been celebrated by the Name of the 
Olive Beauty; but Semanthe has taken up an Affectation 
to White and Red, and is now diſtingui by the Charac- 
ter of the Lady that paints ſo well, a word, could 
the World be reformed to the Obedience of that famed: 
Dictate, Follow Nature, which the Oracle of De/phos pro- 
nounced to Cicero when he conſulted what — of 
Stud ies he ſhould purſue, we ſhould ſee almoſt every Man. 
as eminent in his proper Sphere as Tully was in his, and. 
ſhould in a very ſhort time find Impertinence and Affecta- 
tion baniſhed from among the Women, and Coxcombs 
rand falſe Characters from among the Men. For my part, 

J could never conſider this prepoſterous Repugnancy to 
Nature any otherwiſe, than not only as the greateſt Folly, 
but alſo one of the moſt heinous Crimes, ſince it is a di- 
rect Oppoſition to the Diſpoſition of Providence, and (as 
Tully expreſſes it) like the Sin of the Giants, an actual Re- 
bellion againſt Heaven, 4. 
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Am very ſorry to find, by the Opera Bills for this Day, 
that we are likely to Ioſe the greateſt Performer in 
Dramatick Muſick that is now living, or that perhaps 
ever appeared upon a Stage. I need not acquaint my Rea- 
der, that I am ſpeaking of Signior Nicolini, The Town 
is highly obliged to that Excellent Artiit, for having ſhewn 
us the Italian Mulick in its Perfection, as well as f . 
enerous Approhagon he lately gave to an Opera of our 
— — ch the <A. poſer — to do 
ſtice to the Beauty of the Words, by following that No- 
le Example, which has been ſet him by the greateſt Fo- 
reign Maſters in that Art. 
could heartily wiſh there was the ſame Application 
and Endeavours to cultivate and improve our Church- | 
Mufick, as have been lately beſtowed on that of the 
Stage. Our Compoſers have one very great Incitement 
to it: They are ſure too meet with Excellent Words, and, 
at the ſame time, a wonderful Variety of them. There | 
is no Paſſion that is not finely expreſſed in thoſe parts 
of the inſpired Writings, which are proper for Divine 
Songs and Anthems. 

THERE is a certain Coldneſs and Indifference inthe 
Phraſes of our European Languages, when they are com- 
pared with the Oriental Forms of Speech; and it hap- 
pens: very luckily, that the Hebrew Idioms run into the 
Engliſh Tongue with a particular Grace and Beauty. Our 
Language has received innumerable Elegancies and Im- 
provements, from that Infuſion of Hebrai/ms, which are 
derived to it out of the Poetical Paſſages in Holy Writ. 
They givea Force and Energy to our Expreſſions, warm 
and animate our Language, and convey our Thoughts in 

more 
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ore ardent and intenſe Phraſes, than any that are to be 
met with in our own Tongue. There is ſomething ſo pa- 
thetick in this kind of Diction, that it often ſets the Mind 
in a Flame, and makes our Hearts burn within us. How 
cold and dead does a Prayer appear, that is compoſed in 
the moſt Elegant and Polite Forms of Speech, which are 
natural to our Tongue, when it is not heightned by that 
Solemnity of Phraſe which may be drawn from the Sa- 
cred Writings. It has been ſaid by ſome of the Ancients, 
that if the Gods were to talk with Men, they would cer- 
tainly ſpeak in P/ato's Stile; but I think we may ſay, 
with Juſtice, that when Mortals converſe with their Crea- 
tor, they cannot do it in ſo proper a Stile as in that of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

IF any one would judge of the Beauties of Poetry 
that are to be met with in the Divine Writings, and ex- 
amine how kindly the Hebreav Manners of Speech mix 
and incorporate with the Eng/;/þ Language; after havin 
peruſed the Book of Pſalms, let him read a literal Tranf- 
lation of Horace or Pindar. He will find in theſe two 
lait ſuch an Abſurdity and Confuſion of Stile, with ſuch a 
Comparative Poverty of Imagination, as will make him 
_ ſenſible of what I have been here advancing. 

IN CE we have therefore ſuch a Treaſury of Words, 
ſo beautiful in themſelves, and fo proper for the Airs of 
Muſick, I cannot but wonder that Perſons of Diſtinction 
ſhould give ſo little Attention and Encouragement to 
that kind of Mufick which would have its Foundation in 
Reaſon, and which would improve our Virtue in pro- 
portion as it raiſed our Delight. The Paſſions that are 
excited by ordinary Compoſitions generally flow from 
ſuch filly and abſurd Occaſions, that a Man is aſhamed to 
reflect upon them ſeriouſly ; but the Fear, the Love, the 
Sorrow, the Indignation that are awakened in the Mind 
by Hymns and Anthems, make the Heart better, and 
proceed from ſuch Cauſes as are altogether reaſonable 
and praiſe-worthy. Pleaſure and Duty go hand in hand, 
and the greater our Satifaction is, the greater is our Reli- 
gion. 
MUSIC K among thoſe who were ſtiled the choſen 
People was a Religious Art. The Songs of Sion, which 


we have reaſon to believe was in high repute 9 
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the Courts of the Eaſtern Monarchs, were ou elſe 
but Pſalms and Pieces of Poetry that adored or celebra- 
ted the Supreme Being. The greateſt Conqueror in this 
Holy Nation, after the manner of the old Grecian Ly- 
Tricks, did not only compoſe the Words of his Divine 
Odes, but generally ſet them to Mufick himſelf: After 
which, his Works, tho' they were conſecrated to the 
Tabernacle, became the National Entertainment, as well 
as the Devotion of his People. 5 

THE firſt Original of the Drama was a Religious 
Worſhip conſiſting only of a Chorus, which was nothing 
elſe but a Hymn to a Deity. As Luxury and Voluptu- 
ouſneſs prevailed over Innocence and Religion, this form 
of Worſhip degenerated into Tragedies; in which how- 
ever the Chorus ſo far remembred its firſt Office, as to 
brand every thing that was vicious, and recommend eve- 
ry thing thas was laudable, to intercede with Heaven 
for the Innocent, and to implore its Vengeance on the 
Criminal. 

HOMER and Heſod intimate to us how this Art ſhould 
be applied, when they repreſent the Muſes as ſurrounding 
Fupiter, and warbling their Hymns about his Throne, | 
might ſhew from innumerable Pafages in Ancient Wri- 
ters, not only that Vocal and Inſtrumental Muſick were 
made uſe of in their Religious Worſhip, but that their 
moſt favourite Diverſions were filled with Songs and 
Hymns to their reſpective Deities. Had we frequent En- 
tertainments of this Nature among us, they would not a 
little purify and exalt our Paſſions, give our Thoughts a 
proper Turn, and cheriſh thoſe Divine Impulſes in the 
Soul, which every one feels that has not ſti them by 
ſenſual and immoderate Pleaſures. 

MUSICK, when thus applied, raiſes noble Hints in 
the Mind of the Hearer, and fills it with great Concep- 
tions. It ſtrengthens Devotion, and advances Praiſe into 
Rapture. It lengthens out every Act of Worſhip, and 
2823 more laſting and permanent Impreſſions in the 

ind, than thoſe which accompany any tranſient Form 
of Words that are uttered in the ordinary Method of Re- 
bgious Worſhip. 0 
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Hæc fludia Adoleſcentiam alunt, Senectutem oblectant, ſe- 
cundas res ornant, adwerſis ſolatium perfugium prebent, 
delectant domi, non impediunt foris; Pernoctant nobiſcum, 
peregrinantur, ruſticantur. . Tull. 


H E following Letters bear a pleaſing Image of the 

Joys and Satisfactions of a private Life. The firſt 

is from a Gentleman to a Friend, for whom he 

has a very great Reſpect, and to whom he communi- 

cates the Satisfaction he takes in Retirement; the other 

is a Letter to me, occaſioned by an Ode written by my 

Lapland Lover; this Correſpondent is ſo kind as to tranſ- 

late another of Scheffer's Songs in a very agreeable Man- 

ner. I publiſh them together, that the Young and Old 

may find ſomething in the fame Paper which may be 
ſuitable to their reſpective Taſte in Solitude; for I know 

no Fault in the Deſcription of ardent Deſires, provided 
they are honourable. : 


Dear Sir, | 

4 * O U have obliged me with a very kind Letter; by 
8 which I find you ſhift the Scene of your Life 
* from the Town to the Country, and enjoy that mixt 
State which Men both delight in, and are qualified 
* for. Methinks moſt of the Philoſophers and Moraliſts 
have run too much into Extremes, in praiſing intirely 
either Solitude or publick Life; in the former Men ge- 
* nerally grow uſeleſs by too much Reſt, and in the latter 
are deſtroyed by too much Precipitation: As Waters 
* lying ſtill, putrify and are good for nothing; and run- 
ning violently on, do but the more Miſchief in the 
, Paſſage to others, and are ſwallowed up and loſt the 
* ſooner themſelves. Thoſe who, like you, can make 
© themſelves uſefpl to all States, ſhould be like gentle 
Streams, that not only glide through lonely "_ — 
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* pulous Towns in their Courſe, and are at once of Or. 
* nament and Service to them. But there is another for: 
of People who ſeem deſigned for Solitude, thoſe I mean 
« who have more to hide than to ſhew: As for my own 
« Part, I am one ofthoſe whom Seneca ſays, Tam umbra. 
« tiles ſunt, ut putent in turbido e quicquid in luce «ft. 
Some Men, like Pictures, are fitter for a Corner than 
« a full Light; and I believe ſuch as have a natural Bent 
to Solitude, are like Waters which may be forced into 
« Fountains, and exalted to a great Height, may make 
s a much nobler Figure, and a much louder Noiſe, but 
« after all run more ſmoothly, equally and plentifully, in 
« their own natural Courſe upon the Ground. The Con. 
« ſideration of this would make me very well contented 
with the Poſſeſſion only of that Quiet which Corley 
calls the Companion of Obſcurity ; but whoever haz 
« the Muſes too for his Companions, can never be idle 
« enough to be uneaſy. Thus, Sir, you ſee I would flat. 
« ter my ſelf into a good Opinion of my own Way of 
« Living : Plutarch juſt now told me, that 'tis in human 
Life as in a Game at Tables, one may wiſh he had the 
« higheſt Caſt, but if his Chance be otherwiſe, he is even to 
play it as well as he can, and make the beſt of it. 


fam, 37 K&K 
Your moft obliged, 
and moſt humble Servant: 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, 


5 F HE Town being ſo well pleaſed with the fine 
g Picture of artleſs Love, which Nature inſpired 
* the Laplander to paint in the Ode you lately printed ; 
* we were in Hopes that the ingenious Tranſlator would 
© have obliged it with the other alſo which Scheffer has 
given us; but fince he has not, a much inferior Hand 
4 ventured to ſend you this. 
It is a Cuſtom with the Northern Lovers to divert 
«© themſelves with a Song, whilſt they journey through 
the fenny Moors to pay a Viſit to their Miſtreſſes. This 
5 is addreſſed by the Lover to his Rain-Deer, _—_ is the 
reatur e 
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Creature that in that Country ſupplies the Want of Hor- 
« ſes. The Circumſtances which ſucceſſively preſent them- 
« ſelves to him in his Way, are. I believe you will think, 
« naturally interwoven. The Anxiety of Abſence, the 
« Gloomineſs of the Roads, and his Reſolution of frequent- 
ing only thoſe, ſince thoſe only can carry him to the 
« Obje& of his Deſires ; the Diſſatisfaction he expreſſes 
even at the greateſt Swiftneſs with which he is carried, 
and his joy ful 1 at an unexpected Sight of his 
« Miſreſs as ſhe is bathing, ſeem beautifully deſcribed in 
the Original. 

IF all thoſe pretty Images of Rural Nature are loſt 
in the Imitation, yet poſſibly you may think fit to let 
* this ſupply the_Place of a long Letter, when Want of 
* Leiſure or Indiſpoſition for Writing will not permit 
* our being entertained by your own Hand. I propoſe 
© ſuch a Time, becauſe tho' it is natural to have a Fond- 
* neſs for what one does one's ſelf, yet 1 aſſure you I 
would not have any thing of mine diſplace a ſingle 
Line of yours. 


J. 
Haſte, my Rain- Deer, and let us nimbly go 
Our am'rous Journey through this dreary Waſte ; 
Haſle, my Rain Deer ! ſtill till thou art too ſſoau, 
Impetuous Love demands the Lightning's Haſte. 
II 


Around us far the Raſty Moors are ſpread: 
Soon wwill the Sun withdraw his chearful Ray; 
Darkling and tir'd we ſhall the Marſhes tread, 
No Lay unſung to _ * tedious Way. 
The wat'ry Length of theſe unjoyous Moors 
Does all the flew'ry Meadows Pride excel; 
Through theſe I fly to her my Soul adores, 
Te flow'ry Meadows, 7 Pride, Fareavel. 


Each Moment from the Charmer I'm confin'd, 
My Breaſt is tortur d with impatient Fires; 

Fly, my Rain-Deer, fly fwifter than the Wind, 
Thy tardy Feet 3 with my fierce Defires. 


- Our 
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ö 
V. 
Our pleafing Tail will then be ſoon o erpaid, 
And thou, in Wonder left, Salt view my Fair, 
Admire each Feature of my lovely Maid, 
Her artleſs Charms, 7 Blom, her ſprigbtiy Air. 
I 


But h ! with graceful Motion there ſhe feims, 
Gently removing each ambitious Wave ; 
The crouding Wawes tranſported claſp her Limbs : 

When, when, oh —"_ _ T ſuch Freedoms have! 
I. 
In vain, ye envious Streams, ſo faſt ye flow, 
To hide her from a Lover's ardent Gaze : 
From every Touch ye more tranſparent grow, 


And all reweal d the beauteous Wanton plays. T 
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OST Foreign Writers who have given any Cha. 
racter of the Eng; Nation, whatever Vices they 
aſcribe to it, allow in general, that the Peopleare 

naturally Modeſt. It proceeds perhaps from this our Na- 
tional Virtue, that our Orators are obſerved to make uſe 
of leſs Geſture or Action than thoſe of other Countries, 
Our Preachers ſtand ſtock ſtill in the Pulpit, and will not 
ſo much as move a Finger to ſet off the bei Sermons in 
the World. We meet with the ſame ſpeaking Statues at 
our Bars, and in all publick Places of Debate. Our Word 
Aow from us in a ſmooth continued Stream, without 
thoſe Strainings of the Voice, Motions of the Body, and 
Majeſty of the Hand, which are ſo much celebrated in the 
Orators of Greece and Rome. We can talk of Life and 
Death in cold Blood, and keep our Temper in a Diſcourſe 
which turns upon every thing that is dear to us. Though 
our Zeal out in the rel Tropes and Figures, it 
is 
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is not able to ſtir a Limb about us. I have heard it ob- 

ſerved more than once by thoſe who have ſeen Tah, that 
an untravelled Engliſbman cannot reliſh all the Beauties of 
Halian Pictures, becauſe the Poſtures which are expreſſed 

in them are often ſuch as are peculiar to that Country. 

One who has not ſeen an /ta/ian in the Pulpit, will not 

know what to make of that noble Geſture in Raphael's 

Picture of St. Paul preaching at Athens, where the Apo- 

ſtle is repreſented as lifting up both his Arms, and pouring 

out the Thunder of his Rhetorick amidit an Audience of 
Pagan Philoſophers. 

I TY is certain that proper Geſtures and vehement Ex- 
ertions of the Voice cannoc be tov mach ttadied by a 
publick Orator. They are a kind of Comment to what 
he utters, and enforce every thing he ſays, with weak 
Hearers, better than the ſtrongeſt Argument he can make 
uſe of, They keep the Audience awake, and fix their 
Attention to what 1s delivered to them, at the ſame time 
that they ſhew the Speaker is in earneit, and affected 
himſelf with what he fo paſſionately recommends to o- 
thers. Violent Geſture and Vociferation naturally ſhake 
the Hearts of the Ignorant, and fill them with a kind of 
Religious Horror. Nothing is more frequent than to ſee 
Women weep and tremble at the Sight of a moving 
Preacher, tho' he is placed quite out of their Hearing; 
as in England we very frequently ſee People lulled aſleep 
with ſolid and elaborate Diſcourſes of Piety, who would 
be warmed and cranſported out of themſelves by the Bel- 
lowings and Diſtortions of Enthuſiaſm. 

I F Nonſenſe, when accompanied with ſuch an Emo- 
tion of Voice and Body, has ſuch an Influence on Mens 
Minds, what nught we not expect from many of thoſe 
admirable Diſcourſes which are printed in our Tongue, 
were they delivered with a becoming Fervour, and with 
the moit agreeable Graces of Voice and Geſture? 

WE are told that the great Latiz Orator very much 
impaired his Health by this /aterium contentio, this Vehe- 
mence of Action, with which he uſed to deliver him- 
ſelf; The Greek Orator was likewiſe ſo very famous for 
this Particular in Rhetorick, that one of his Antagoniſts, 
whom he had baniſhed from Athens, reading over the 
Oration which kad procured his Baniſhment, and ſee- 
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ing his Friends admire it, could not forbear asking them, 
if chey were ſo much affected by the bare reading of it, 
How much more they would have been alarmed, had they iſ 
heard him actually throwing out ſuch a Storm of Elo- 
quence ? 

HOW cold and dead a Figure in Compariſon of theſe 
two great Men, does an Orator often make at the Briti/ 
Bar, holding up his Head with the moſt inſipid Serenity, 
and ſtroaking the ſides of a long Wig that reaches down 
to his Middle? I he truth of it is, there is often nothing 
more ridiculous than the Geſtures of an Eng/;/ Speaker; 

ou ſee ſome of them . Hands into the ir Poc- 

as far as ever they can thruſt them, and others look- 
ing with great Attention on a piece of Paper that has no- 
thing written in it; you may ſee many a ſmart Rheto- 
rician turning his Hat in his Hands, moulding it into ſe- 
veral different Cocks, examining ſometimes the Lining of 
it, and ſometimes the Button, during the whole courſe of 
his Harangue. A deaf Man would think he was Cheap- 
ning a Bever, when perhaps he is talking of the Fate of 
the Britiſb Nation. I remember, when I was a youn 
Man, and uſed to frequent Veſfminſter-Hall, there was 
a Counſellor who never pleaded without a Piece of Pack- 
thread in his Hand, which he uſed to twiſt about a 
Thumb or a F 255. all the while he was ſpeaking: The 
Waggs of thoſe Days uſed to call it the Thread of his 
Diſcourſe, for he was not able to utter a Word without it. 
One of his Clients, who was more merry than wiſe, 
ſole it from him one Day in the midſt of his Pleading; 
but he had better have let it alone, for he loſt his Cauſe 
by his Jeſt. 

I have all along acknowledged my ſelf to be a dumb 
Man, and therefore may be mg, a very improper Per- 
ſon to give Rules for Oratory ; but I believe every one 
will agree with me in this, that we ought either to lay 
afide all kinds of Geſture, (which ſeems to be very ſuita- 
ble to the Genius of eur Nation) or at leaſt to make uſe 
of ſuch only as are g:aceful and expreſſive. 0 
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Decet aſfectus animi neque ſe 1 nec ſubja 


cere ſerviliter. . de Finibus. 
Mr. SPECTATOR, | 
I Have always been a very great Lover of your Spe- 
« | culations, as well in Regard to the Subject, as to 
« * your Manner of 3 it. Human Nature I 
« always thought the moſt uſeful Object of human Rea- 
© ſon, and to make the Conſideration of it pleaſant and 
entertaining, I always thought the beſt Employment of 
human Wit: Other Parts of Philoſophy may perhaps 
© make us wiſer, but this not only anſwers that End, 
but makes us better too. Hence it was that the Ora- 
cle pronounced Socrates the wiſeſt of all Men living, be- 
* cauſe he judiciouſly made choice of human Nature for 
© the Object of his Thoughts; an Inquiry into which as 
much exceeds all other Learning, as it is of more Con- 
« ſequence to adjuſt the true Nature and Meaſures of 
* Right and Wrong, than to ſettle the Diſtance of the 
« Planets, and compute the Times of their Circumvolu- 
© tions. 

ONE good Effect that will immediately ariſe from 
© a near Obſervation of human Nature, is, that we ſhall 
«© ceaſe to wonder at thoſe Actions which Men are uſed 
= * to reckon wholly unaccountable; for as nothing is pro- 
= < duced without a Cauſe, ſo by obſerving the Nature 
| and Courſe of the Paſſions, we ſhall be able to trace 

every Action from its firſt Conception to its Death; 
We ſhall no more admire at the Proceedings of Cati- 
© line or Tiberius, when we know the one was actuated 
by a cruel Jealouſy, the other by a furious Ambition; 
for the Actions of Men follow their Paſſions as natu- 

rally as Light does Heat, or as any other Effect flows 
* from its Cauſe; Reaſon _ be employed in adjuſting 
2 _- 
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* the Paſſions, but they muſt ever remain the Principles 
of Action. 

THE ſtrange and abſurd Variety that is ſo apparent 
in Mens Actions, ſhews plainly they can never proceed 
immediately from Reaſon; fo pure a Fountain emits 
no ſuch troubled Waters: They muſt neceſſarily ariſe 
from the Paſiions, which are to the Mind as the Winds 
to a Ship, they only can move it, and they too often 
deſtroy it; if fair and gentle, they guide it into the Har- 
, „if contrary and furious, they overſet it in the 
Waves: In the fame manner is the Mind aſſiſted or en- 
* dangered by the Paſſions; Reaſon muſt then take the 
Place of Pilot, and can never fail of ſecuring her 
Charge if ſhe be not wanting to her ſelf: The 
Strength of the Paſſions will never be accepted as an 
* Excule for complying with them; they were deſigned 
for Subjection, and if a Man ſuffers them to get the 
. _ Hand, he then betrays the Liberty of his own 
5 | | 


As Nature has framed the ſeveral Species of Beings 
as it were in a Chain, ſo Man ſeems to be placed as the 
middle Link between Angels and Brutes: Hence he 
0 2 both of Fleſh and Spirit by an admirable 
Tie, which in him occaſions perpetual War of Paſſions ; 
* and asa Man inclines to the angelick or brute Part of 
© his Conſtitution, he is then denominated good or bad, 
© virtuous, or wicked; if Love, Mercy, and Good na- 
ture prevail, they ſpeak him of the Angel; if Hatred, 
© Cruelty, and Envy predominate, they declare his Kin- 
* dred to the Brute. Hence it was that ſome of the An- 
< cients imagined, that as Men in this Life inclined more 
to the Angel or Brute, fo after their Death they 
© ſhould tranſmigrate into the one or the other; and it 
© would be no unpleaſant Notion, to conſider the ſeveral 
: —— of Brutes, into which we may imagine that 
* 'Tyrants, Miſers, the Proud, Malicious, and Ill: natured 
might be changed. 

AS a Conſequence of this Original, all Paſſions are 
in all Men, but appear not in all; Conſtitution, E- 
© ducation, Cuſtom of the Country, Reaſon, and the like 
* Cauſes, may improve or abate the Strength of them, 


but {till the Seeds remain, which are ever ready to 
| * ſprout 
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* ſprout forth upon the leaſt Encouragement. I have 
* heard a Story of a — religious Man, who, having 
been bred with the Milk of a Goat, was very modeſt 
in Publick by a careful Reflexion he made on his Ac- 
© tions, but he frequently had an Hour in Secret, where- 
in he had his Frisks and Capers; and if we had an 
6 rtunity of examining the Retirement of the ſtrict- 
* eſt Philoſophers, no doubt but we ſhould find perpe- 
© tual Returns of thoſe Paſſions they ſo artfully conceal 
from the Publick. I remember Machiavel obſerves, 
© that every State ſhould entertain a perpetual Jealouiy 
of its Neighbours, that ſo it ſhould never be unprovi- 
« ded when an Emergency happens; in like manner 
© ſhould the Reaſon be perpetually on its Guard againit 
the Paſſions, and never ſuffer them to carry on any De- 
ſign that may be deſtructive of its Security; yet at the 
ſame Time it muſt be careful, that it don't ſo far break 
their Strength as to render them contemptible,, and con- 
* ſequently it ſelf unguarded. 

u Underlandiag being of its ſelf too ſlow 
and lazy to exert it ſelf into Action, it's neceſſiry it 
ſhould be put in Motion by the gentle Gales of the 
Paſſions, which may preſerve it from ſtagnating and 
Corruption; for they are as neceſſary to the Health of 
the Mind, as the Circulation of the animal Spirits is 
to the Health of the Body ; they keep it in Life, and 
Strength, and Vigour; nor is it poſlible for the Mind 
to perform its Offices without their Aſſiſtance: Theſe 
Motions are given us with our Being, they are little 
Spirits that are born and die with us; to ſome they are 
mild, eaſy, and gentle, to others wayward and unruly, 
yet never too ſtrong for the Reins of Reaſon and the 
Guidance of Judgment. | 
WE may generally obſerve a pretty nice Proportion 
between the Strength of Reaſon and Paſſion ; the great- 
eſt Genius's have commonly the ſtrongeſt Affections, as 
on the other hand, the weaker Underſtandings have 
generally the weaker Paſſions ; and 'tis fit the Fury of 
* the Courſers ſhould not be too great for the Strength of 
the Charioteer. Young Men whoſe Paſſions are not a 
* little unruly, give ſmall Hopes of their ever being con- 
ſiderable; the Fire of _ will of Courſe abate, and 
HA | 3 | 6 18 
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js a Fault, if it be a Fault that mends every Day; but 
« ſurely unleſs a Man has Fire in Youth, he can hardly 
have Warmth in Old Age. We mult therefore be very 
* cautious, leſt while we think to regulate the Pailions, 
we ſhould quite extinguiſh them, which is putting out 
the Light of the Soul; for to be without Paiſion, or to 
* be hurried away with it, makes a Man cqually blind. 
The extraordinary Severity uſed in mol: of our Schools 
* has this fatal Effect, it breaks the Spring of the Mind, 
and moſt certainly deſtroys more good Genius's than it 
can poſlibly improve. And ſurely 'tis a mighty Miſ- 
take that the Paſſions ſhould be ſo intirely ſubdued; 
« for little Irregularities are ſometimes not only to be 
© bore with, but to be cultivated too, ſince they are fre- 
* quently attended with the greateſt Perfections. All 
« great Genius's have Faults mixed with their Virtues, and 
0 2 the flaming Buſh which has Thorns amongſt 
« Lights. | 

: 5 IN CE therefore the Paſſions are the Principles of 
human Actions, we muſt endeavour to manage them ſo 
as to retain their Vigour, yet keep them under ſtrict 
Command; we muſt govern them rather like free Sub- 
« jets than Slaves, leſt while we intend to make them 
«* obedient, they become abject, and unfit for thoſe great 
« Purpoſes to which they were deſigned. For my part 
« I muſt confeſs, I could never have any Regard to that 
« Set of Philoſophers, who ſo much inſiſted upon an 
« abſolute Indifference and Vacancy from all Paſſion; for 
« it ſeems to me a Thing very inconſiſtent for a Man to 
« diveſt kimſelf of Humanity, in order to acquire Tran- 
« quillity of Mind, and to eradicate the very Principles of 
« * becauſe it's poſſible they may produce ill Et 


* I an, SIR, 
| Your Affectionate Admirer, 
4 | T. B. 
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R ATI AN very often recommends the fine 1 

as the utmoit Perfection of an accompliſned Man. 

As this Word ariſes very often in Converſation, I 
ſhall endeavour to give ſome Account of it, and to lay 
down Rules how we may know whether we are poſſeſ⸗ 
ſed of it, and how we may acquire that fine Taſte of Writ- 
ing, which is ſo much talked of among the Polite 
World. 

MOST Languages make uſe of this Metaphor, to ex- 
preſs that Faculty of the Mind, which diſtinguiſhes all 
the moſt concealed Faults and niceſt Perfections in Writ- 
ing. We may be ſure this Metaphor would not have 
been ſo general in all Tongues, had there not been a very 
great Conformity between that Mental Taſte, which 1s 
the Subject of this Paper, and that Senſitive Taſte which 
gives us a Reliſh of every different Flavour that affe&s- 
the Palate. Accordingly we find, there are as many 
Degrees of Refinement in the intellectual Faculty, as in- 
the Senſe, which is marked out by this common Deno- 
mination. 

I knew a Perſon who poſſeſſed the one in fo great a 
Perfection, chat after having taſted ten different Kinds of 
Tea, he would diſtinguiſh, without ſeeing the Colour of 
it, the particular Sort which was offered him ; and not 
only ſo, but any two Sorts of them that were mixt to- 
= in an equal Proportion; nay, he has carried the 

eriment ſo far, as upon taſting the Compoſition ofthree- 
difterent Sorts, to name the Parcels from whence the 
three ſeveral Ingredients were taken. A Man of a fine 
Taſte in Writing will diſcern, after the ſame manner, not 
only the general Beauties and Imperfections of an Author, 
but diſcover the ſeveral Ways of thinking and expreſſing 
himſelf, which diverſify him from all other Authors, 
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with the ſeveral Foreign Infuſions of Thought and Lan. 


2 and the particular Authors from whom they were 


rowed. 

AFTER having thus far explained what is generally 
meant by a fine Taſte in Writing, and ſhewn the Pro- 
priety ofthe Metaphor which is uſed on this Occaſion, [ 
think I may define it to be that Faculty of the Soul, which 
diſcerus the Beauties of an Author with Pleaſure, ard the 
Imperfections with Di/ſiite. If a Man would know whether 
he is poſſeſſed of this Faculty, I would have him read over 
the celebrated Works of Antiquity, which have ſtood 
the Teſt of ſo many different Ages and Countries, or 
thoſe Works among the Moderns which have the Sanc- 
tion of the Politer Part of our Contemporaries. If upon 
the Peruſal of ſuch Writings he does not find himſelf 
delighted in an extraordinary Manner, or if, uponreading 
the admired Paſſages in ſuch Authors, he finds a Coldneis 
and Indifference in his Thoughts, he ought to conclude, 
not (as is too uſual among taſteleſs Readers] that the Au- 
thor wants thoſe Perfections which have been admired in 
him, but that he himſelf wants the Faculty of diſcovering 
them, . 

HE ſhould, in the ſecond Place, be very careful to ob- 
ſerve, whether he taſtes the diſtinguiſhing Perfections, or, 
if I may be allowed to call them ſo, the Specifick Qualities 
of the Author whom he peruſes; whether he is particu- 
latly pleaſed with Livy for his Manner of telling a 
Story, with Salliſt for his entering into thoſe internal Prin. 
ciples of Action which ariſe from the Characters and 
1 of the Perſons he deſcribes, or with Tacitus ſor 
his diſplay ing thoſe outward Motives of Safety and Inte- 
reſt, which give Birth to the whole Series of Tranſactions 
which he relates. 

HE may likewiſe conſider, how differently he is af- 
feed by the ſame Thought, which preſents it ſelf in a 

eat Writer, from what he is when he finds it delivered 

y a Perſon of an ordinary Genius. For there is as 
much Difference in apprehending a Thought clothed in 
Cicero's Language, and that of a common Author, as in 
ſeeing an ObjeQ by the Light of a Taper, or by the Light 
of the Sun, 


* 
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II is very difficult to lay down Rules for the Acqulre- 
ment of ſuch a Taite as that J am here ſpeaking of. The 
Faculty muſt in ſome degree be born with us, and it ve- 
ry often happens, that thoſe who have other Qualities in 
Perfection are wholly void of this. One of the molt emi- 
nent Matliematicians of the Age has aſſured me, that 
the greatelt Pleaſure he took in reading Virgil, was in ex- 
amining ZZ£nras his Voyage by the Map; as I queſtion 
not but many a Modern Compiler of Hiſtory, would be 
delighted with little more in that Divine Author, than inthe 
bare Matters of Fact. | 

BUT notwithſtanding this Faculty muſt in ſome mea- 
ſure be born with us, there are ſeveral Methods for Cul- 
tivating and —_— it, and without which it will be 
very uncertain, and of little uſe to the Perſon that pol- 
= ſcſlesit. The moſt natural Method for this Purpoſe is 
= to be converſant among the Writings of the moſt Polite 
Authors. A Man who has any Reliſh for fine Writing, 
either diſcovers new Beauties, or receives ſtronger Im- 
preſſions from the Maſterly Strokes of a great Author eve- 
ry time he peruſes him; Beſides that he naturally wears 
hi mſelf into the ſame manner of Speaking and Thinking. 

CONVERSATION with Men of a Polite Genius 
is another Method for improving our natural Taſte. It 
is impoſſible for a Man of the greateſt Parts to conſider 
any thing in its whole Extent, and in all its Variety of 
Lights. Every Man, beſides thoſe General Obſervations 
which are to be made upon an Author, forms ſeveral Re- 
flexions that are peculiar to his own manner of Think- 
ing; fo that Converſation will naturally furniſh us with 
Hints which we did not attend to, and make us enjoy 
other Mens Parts and Refiexions as well as our own. 
This is the beſt Reaſon I can give for the Obſervation 
which ſeveral have made, that Men of great Genius in 
the ſame Way of Writing, ſeldom riſe up fingly, but at 
certain Periods of Time appear together, and in a Body ; 
as they did at Rome in the Reign of Auguſtus, and in 
Greece about the Age of Socrates. I cannot think that 
Corneille, Racine, Moliere, Boileau, la Fontaine, B ruyere, 
Beſſu, or the Daciers, would have written ſo well as they 
have done, had they not been Friends and Contempora- 
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IT is likewiſe neceſſary for a Man who would form 
to himſelf a finiſhed Taſte of good Writing, to be well 
verſed in the Works of the beſt Criticks both Ancient and 
Modern. I muſt confeſs that I could wiſh there were 
Authors of this Kind, who, beſide the Mechanical Rule; 
Which a Man of very little Taſte may diſcourſe upon, 
would enter into the very Spirit and Soul of fine Writing, 
and ſhew us the ſeveral Sources of that Pleaſure which 
riſes in the Mind upon the Peruſal of a noble Work. Thus 
although in Poetry it be abſolutely neceſſary that the Uni- 

ties of Time, Place and Action, with other Points of the 

fame Nature, ſhould be thoroughly explained and under- 
ſtood 3: there is till ſomething more eſſential to the Art, 
ſomething that elevates and aſtoniſſies the Fancy, and gives 
a Greatneſs of Mind to the Reader, which few of the 
Criticks beſides Longinus have conſidered. 

OUR general; aſte in Eng/and is for Epigram, Turns 
of Wit, and forced Conceits, which have no manner of 
Influence, either for the bettering and enlarging the Mind 
at lum who read: them, and have been carefully avoided 
by. che greateſt M riters, both among the Ancients and Mo- 
derns. I have endeavoured in ſeveral of my Speculations 
to baniſh this Gothic laſte, which has taken Poſſenion 
among us. entertained the 'j own for a week together, 
with an Eſſay upon Wit, in which J endeavoured to 
detect ſeveral ot thoſe falſe kinds which have been admi- 
red in the different Ages of the World; and at the ſame 
time to ſhew wherein the Nature of true Wit conſiſts. | 
afterwards gave an Inſtance of the great Force which lis 
in a natural Simplicity of Thought to affect the Mind of 
the Reader, from ſuch vulgar Pieces as have little elſe be- 
ſides this ſingle Qualification to recommend them. I 
have likewiſe examined the Works of the greateſt Poet 
which our Nation or perhaps any other has produced, 
and particular iaed molt of thoſe rational and manly Beau- 
ties which give a Value to that Divine Work. I ſhall next 
Saturday enter ut on an Eflay on the Pleaſures of the Imar 
gination, which, thorgh it ſhall conſider that Subject at large, 
will perhaps ſuggeſi to the Reader what it is that gives 2 
Beauty to mary Paſſages of che fine ſt Writers both in Proſe 
and Verſe. As au Undertaking of this Nature is intirely 
new, I queſtion not but it. will be received with 9 

vida, 
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— Dy forts ſunt, nihil videtur Mundius, 
Nec magis compoſitum quidquam, nec magis elegans : 
rh cum amatore ſuo cum cenant, Liguriunt, 
arum videre ingluviem, ſordes, inopiam: 
Aud m inhoneſte ſolæ int domi, atque avide cibi, 
75 pacto ex Jure Heſlerno panem arrum vorent. 
N omnia hc, ſalus eſt adoleſcentulis. Ter. 


111. HonzycomsB, who diſguiſes his preſent 
Decay by viſiting the Wenches of the Town 
| only by way of Humour, told us, that the laſt 
| rainy Night he with Sir RoGer DE CoveRLY was 
driven into the Temple Cloiſter, whither had eſcaped alſo» 
a Lady molt exactly dreſſed from Head to Foot. WILLI. 
made no Scruple to acquaint us, that ſhe ſaluted him 
very familiarly by his Name, and turning immediately 
to the Knight, ſhe ſaid, ſhe ſuppoſed that was his good 
Friend, Sir RoGter DE CoverLyY : Upon which no- 
thing leſs could follow than Sir RoceRr's Approach to 
Salutation, with, Madam the ſame at your Service. She 
was dreſſed in a black Tabby Mantua and Petticoat, 
without Ribbons ; her Linen ftriped Muſlin, and in the 
whole in an agreeable Second-Mourning ; decent Dreſſes 
being often affected by the Creatures of the Town, at 
once conſulting Cheapneſs and the Pretenſions to Mode- 
ſty. She went on with a familiar eaſy Air. Your Friend, 
Mr. Hoxneycoms, is a little ſurpriſed to ſee a Woman 
here alone and unattended ; but I diſmiſſed my Coach at : 
the Gate, and tripped it down to my Counſel's Cham-- 
bers, for Lawyers Fees take up too much of a ſmall dif- 
owe ointure to admit any other Expences but meer 
ies. Mr. Hoxszycoms begged they might 
have the Honour of ſetting her down, for Sir Root e's. 
Servant was gone to call a Coach. In the Interim the 


Vootman returned, with ng Coach to be had; and there 
appeared: 
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appeared nothing to be done but truſting herſelf with 
Mr. Hoxtycoms and his Friend to wait at the Tx 
vernat the Gate for a Coach, or to be ſubjected to all the 
Impertinence ihe muſt meet with in that publick Place. 
Mr. Hontycoms being a Man of Honour determined 
the Choice of the firſt, and Sir Roc ER, as the better 
Man, took the Lady by the Hand, leading through all 
the Shower, covering her with his Hat, and galanung a 
familiar Acquaintance through Rows of young Fellows, 
who winked at Sukey in the State ſhe marched off, W LL, 
Honeycoms bringing up the Rear. 

MUCH Importunity prevailed upon the Fair oneto 
admit of a Collation, where, after declaring ſhe had no 
Stomach, and eaten a Couple of Chickens, devoured a 
Truſſe of Salet, and drunk a full Bottle to her Share, 
| the ſung the old Man's Wiſh to Sir Rocer. The Knight 
left the Room for ſome Time after Supper, and writ the 
following Billet, which he conveyed to Sukey, and Suky 
to her Friend WII I. Hontycoms. WILL. has given 
it to Sir Anpztew FaETORT, who read it laſt Night 
40 the Club. 


Madam, 


2 1 Am not ſo meer a Country- Gentleman, but I can 
* = gueſs at the Law- Buſineſs you had at the Temple. 
If yon would go down te the Country and leave off all 
* your Vanities but your Singing, let me know at my 
* Lodgings in Bow: Street, Covent- Garden, and you ſhall 
be encouraged by 

Your humble Servant, 


RocrR DR CoveRLyY. 


MY good Friend could not well ftand the Rallery 
which was rifing upon him; but to put a Stop to it J 
deliver d WiLL. Hoxnsycoms the following Letter, and 
deũred him to read it to the Board. 


My. SPECTATOR, 


« He ſeeh.a Tranſlation of one of the Chap- 
6 ters in the Canticles into Engliſh Verſe inſerted 
among your late Papers, I have ventured to * 


| 


« 
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the 7th Chapter of the Prover6s in a poetical Dreſs. f 
you think it worthy appearing among your Specula- 
tions, it will be a ſufficient Keward tor the Trouble 


Your conflant Reader, 


2 
5 Co 

4 
1 
1 


Y Son, th Inſtruction that my Words impart, 
®.. Grave on the living Tablet of thy Heart; 
all the wholſom Precepts that I give, 
Deve with ftricteſt Reverence, and live. 
Let all thy Homage be to Wiſdom paid, 
ct her Pratectian and implore her Aid; 
That ſhe may keep thy Soul from Harm ſecure, 
Ind turn thy Footſteps from the Harlot's Door, 
bo with cursd Charms lures th Unwary in, 
And ſooths with Flattery their Souls to Sin. 
Once from my Window as caſt mine Eye 
Dn thoſe that paſs d in giddy Numbers by, 
{ Youth among the fooliſh Youths 1 ſpy d. 
ho took not facred Wiſdom for his Guide. 
Jaſt as the Sun withdrew his cooler Light, 
. Evening ſoft led on the Shades of Nighs, 
Ae ole in covert Twilight to his Fate, 
i paſi d the Corner near the Harlat' Gate; 
= hen, la, a Woman comes 
Looſe her Attire, and ſuch her glaring Dreſs, 
As aptly did the Harht's Mind expreſs : 
Subtle ſbe is, and practis d in the Arts, 
By which the Wanton conquer heedleſs Heart: 
Stubborn and loud ſhe is, ſhe hates her Home, 
Varying her Place and Form; [be loves to roam; 
Now tos within, now in the Street do's ftray, 
Now ot each Corner flands, and waits her Prey. 
The Youth ſhe ſeiz'd; and laying now afide 
All Modeſty, the Female's juſteſi Pride, 
She ſaid, with an Embrace, Here at my Houſe 
Peace-offerings are, this Day I paid my Vows. 
I therefore came abroad to meet my Dear, 
And, Ls, in Happy Hour I find thee here. 
My Chamber I ve adorn'd, and der my Bed 


Are Cow ring of the richeſt Tap. ſtry ſpread, 


A. B. 


— — 
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With Linen it is deck'd from E brought, 
And Carwvings by the Curious FAY na. 
Jt wants no Glad Perfume Arabia yields 
In all her Citron Groves, and ſpicy Fields ; 
. Here all her ſtore of richeſt Odours meets, 
Jay thee in a Wilderneſs of Sweets. 
Whatever to the Senſe can grateful be 
I have collected there I want bat Thee. 
My Husband's gone a Fourney far away, | 
Much Goll he took abroad, and long will ay, | 
He nam'd for his return a diftant Day. 

Upon her Tongue did ſuch ſmooth Miſchief dwell, 
And from her Lips ſuch welcome Flatt' ry fell, 
Th' unguarded Youth, in Silken Fetters ty d, 
Refign'd his Reaſon, and with Eaſe comply'd. 
Thus does the Ox to his own Slaughter go, 
And thus is fenſelefe of th'impending Blow. 
Thus flies the fomple Bird into the Snare, 
That shilful Fowlers for his Life prepare. 
But let my Sons attend, Attend may they 
Whom Youthful Vigour may to Sin betray ; 
Let them falſe Charmers fly, and guard their Heart! 
1 the wily Wanton's pleafing Arts; 

ith Care dire their Steps, nor turn aſtray 
To tread the Paths of her deceitful Way ; 
Left they too late of Her fell Power in, 
And fall, where many mightier have Slain, 
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Avia Pieridum peragro loca, nullius ante 
Trita ſol : juvat integros accedere ſonteis, 


Atque haurire : Luer, 


UR Sight is the moſt perſect and moſt delightful 
of all our Senſes. It fills the Mind with t he ler- 
geſt Variety of Ideas, converſes with its Objects at 


the greateſt Diſtance, and continues the loageſt in He 
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ithout being tired or ſatiated with its proper Enjoy- 
zents. The Senſe of Feeling can indeed give us a No- 
on of Extenſion, Shape, and all other Ideas that enter 
t the Eye, except Colours ; but at the ſame time it is 
ery much ſtraitned and confined in its Operations, to 
he number, bulk, and diſtance of its particular Objects. 
Dur Sight ſeems deſigned to ſupply all theſe Defects, and. 
ay be conſidered as a more delicate and diffuſive kind 
Df Touch, that ſpreads it ſelf over an infinite Multitude 
f Bodies, comprehends the largeſt Figures, and brings 
nto our reacli ſome of the moit remote Parts of the 
WUniverſe. _ 
II is this Senſe which furniſhes the Imagination with 
Wits Ideas; fo that by the Pleaiures of the Imagination or 
Fancy (which 1 ſhall uſe promiſcuoully) here mean 
ſuch as ariſe from viſible Objects, either when we have 
them actually in our View, or when we call up their 
Ideas in our Minds by Paintings, Statues, Deſcriptions, 
or any the like Occaſion. We cannot indeed have a fin- 
WT gle Image in the Fancy that did not make its firſt En- 
trance through the Sight; but we have the Power of re- 
taining, altering and compounding thole Images, which 
we have once received, into all the Varieties of Picture 
and Viſion that are moſt agreeable to the Imagination; 
for by this Faculty a Man in a Dungeon 1s capable of 
entertaining himſelf with Scenes and Landskips more 
beautiful than any that can be found in the whole Com- 
paſs of Nature. 

THERE are few Words in the Engliſb Language 
which are employed in a more looſe and uncircumſcri- 
bed Senſe than thoſe of the Fancy and the Imagination. 
I therefore thought it neceſſary to fix and determine the 
Notion of theſe two Words, as I intend to make uſe of 
them in the Thread of my following Speculations, that 
the Reader may conceive rightly what is the Subject 
Which I proceed upon. I muſt therefore deſire him to 
remember, that by the Fleaſures of the Imagination, I 
mean only ſuch Plcaſures as ariſe originally from Sight, 
and that I divide theſe Pleaſures into two Kinds: My De. 
ſign being firſt of all to diſcourſe of thoſe Primary Plea- 
lures of the Imagination, which intirely proceed from 
ſuch Objects as are before our Eyes; and in the — 

: Place 


4. 


place to ſpeak of theſe ſecondary Pleaſures of the Imu- 


that are not Criminal; every Diverſion they take is at 
the Expence of ſome one Virtue or another, and their 
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-gination which flow from the Ideas of viſible Objeci, if 
"when the Objects are not actually before the Eye, bu 
are called up into our Memories, or formed into agree. 
able Vitions of Things that are either Abſent or Fic. 
ious. ; 
T HE Pleaſures of the Imagination, taken in the full 
Extent, are not ſo groſs as thoſe of Senſe, nor ſo refine 
as thoſe of the Underitanding. The laſt are, indeed, 
more preferable, becaule they are founded on ſome neu 
Knowledge or Improvement in the Mind of Man; yet i 
muſt be confeſt, that thoſe of the Imagination are a 
reat and as tranſporting as the other. A beautiful Pro. 
Aſpect delights the Soul, as much as a Demonſtration; and 


a Deſcription in Homer kas charmed more Readers than A 
a Chapter in Ariſtotle. Beſides, the Pleatures of the Ima fon 
gination have this Advantage, above thoſe of the Under. and 
ſtanding, that they are more obvious, and more ealy to Del 
be acquired. It is but opening the Eye, and the Scene ty 
enters. The Colours paint themſelves on the Fancy, WW xj; 
with very little Attention of Thought or Application of gin 
Mind in the Beholder. We are ſtruck, we know not 20 
how, with the Symmetry of any thing we ſee, and in- Mo 
mediately aſſent to the Beauty of an Object, without is upe 
quiring into the particular Cauſes and Occaſions of it. * 
A — of a polite Imagination is let into a great dif 
many Pleaſures, that the Vulgar are not capable of re- ad\ 
ceiving. He can converſe with a Picture, and find an ſpl 
agreeable Companion in a Statue. He meets with a ſe- Co 
-cret Refreſhment in a Deſcription, and often feels a | 
greater Satisfaction in the Proſpect of Fields and Mea- Ne 
dows, than another does in the Poſſeſſion. It gives him, the 
indeed, a kind of Property in every thing he ſees, and by 
makes the moft rude uncultivated Parts of Nature admi- thi 
niſter to his Pleaſures : So that he looks upon the World, ex 
as it were in another Light, and diſcovers in it a Mult ar 


tude of Charms, that conceal themſelves from the gene- 
rality of Mankind. 

THERE are, indeed, but very few who know how 
to be idle and innocent, or have a Reliſh of any Pleaſures 


very 
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ery firſt Step out of Buſineſs is into Vice or Folly. A 
an ſhould endeavour, therefore, to make the Sphere of 
is innocent Pleaſures as wide as poſlible, that he may 
Wretire into them with Safety, and find in them ſuch a 
WS tisfaction as a wiſe Man would not bluſh to take. Of 
his Nature are thoſe of the Imagination, which do not 
require ſuch a Bent of Thought as is neceſſary to our 
more ſerious Employments, nor, at the ſame time, ſuffer 
che Mind to ſink into that Negligence and Remiſſneſs, 
which are apt to accompany our more ſenſual Delights, 
but, like a gentle Exerciſe to the Faculties, awaken them 
from Sloth and Idleneſs, without putting them upon any 
Labour or Difficulty. | 

WE might here add, that the Pleaſures of the Fancy 
are more conducive to Health, than thoſe of the Under- 
ſtanding, which are worked out by Dint of Thinking, 
and attended with too violent a Labour of the Brain. 
Delightful Scenes, whether in Nature, Painting, or Poe- 
try, have a kindly Influence on the Body, as well as the 
Mind, and not only ſerve to clear and brighten the Ima- 
gination, but are able to diſperſe Grief and Melancholy, 
and to ſet the Animal Spirits in pleafing and agreeable 
Motions. For this Reaſon Sir Francis Bacon, in his Effay 
upon Health, has not thought it improper to preſcribe ta 
his Reader a Poem or a Proſpect, where he particularly 
diſſoades him from knotty and ſubtile Diſquiſitions, and 
adviſes him to purſue Studies that fill the Mind with 
ſplendid and illuſtrious Objects, as Hiſtories, Fables, and 
Contemplations of Nature. 

I havein this Paper, by way of Introduction, ſettled the 
Notion of thoſe Pleaſures of the Imagination which are 
the Subject of my preſent Undertaking, and endeavoured, 
by ſeveral Contiderations, to recommend to my Reader 
the Purſuit of thoſe Pleaſures. I ſhall, in my next Paper, 
examine the ſeveral Sources from whence theſe Pleaſures 
are derived, O 
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Diem fic breve iet Opus. 
Shall firſt conſider thoſe Pleaſures of the Imaginatia 


which ariſe from the actual View and Survey of oi 


ward Objects: And theſe, I think, all proceed from ti 


Sight of what is Great, Uncommon, or Beautiful. Tin 
may, indeed, be ſomething fo terrible or offenuve, thi 


the Horror or Lothſomneſs of an Object may over ber 
the Pleaſure which reſults from its Greatneſs, Nowely,o 
Beauty; but ſtill there will be ſuch a Mixture of Delight 
in the very Diſguſt it gives us, as any of thele three Cu- 
lifications are moſt conſpicuous and PR 

BY Greatneſs, 1 do not only mean the Bulk of ay 
fingle Object, but the Largeneſs of a whole View, cor 
fidered as one intire Piece. Such are the Proſpects of at 
open Champian Country, a vatt uncultivated Delart, d 
huge Heaps of Mountains, high Rocks and Precipict 
or a wide Expanſe of Waters, where we are not {truct 
with the Novelty or Beauty of the Sight, but with that 
rude kind of Magnificence which appears in many d 
theſe ſtupendous Werks of Nature. Our Imaginatit 
loves to be filled with an Object, or to graſp at a! 
thing that is too big for its Capacity. We are flung int 
a pleaſing Aſtoniſhment at ſuch unbounded Views, and 
feel a delightful Stilneſs and Amazement in the Soul 
the Apprehenſions of them. The Mind of Man natural) 
hates every thing that looks like a Reſtraint upon it, and 
is apt to fancy it ſelf under a fort of Confinement, whet 
the Sight is pent up in a narrow Compaſs, and ſhortned 
on every ſide by the Neighbourhood of Walls or Mout- 
tains. On the contrary, a ſpacious Horizon is an Image 
of Liberty, where the Eye has Room to 47 abroad, 
to expatiate at large on the Immenſity of its Views, and 
to loſe it felf amidſt the Variety of Objects that of 


them. 
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Wemſelves to its Obſervation. Such wide and undeter- 
Wined Proſpects are as pleaſing to the Fancy, as the Spe- 
lations of Eternity or Infinitude are to the Underſtand- 
Wo. But if there be a Beauty or Uncommonneſs jo ned 
ich this Grandeur, as in a troubled Ocean, a Heaven 
orned with Stars and Meteors, or a ſpacious Landskip 
tout into Rivers, Woods, Rocks, and Meadows, the 
ieaſure fill grows upon us, as it rites from more than a 
eagle Principle. | 
EVERY thing that is new or uncommon raiſes a 
Pleaſure in the Imagination, becauſe it fills the Soul with 
n agreeable Surpriſe, gratifies its Curioſity, and gives it 
n Idea of which it was not before poſſeſt. We are in- 
eed ſo often converſant with one Set of Objects, and 
ed out with ſo many repeated Shows of the ſame Things, 
lat whatever is zew or uncommon contributes a little to 
ary human Life, and to divert our Minds, for a while, 
ith the Strangeneſs of its Appearance : It ſerves us for 
kind of Refeſhment, and takes off from that Satiety 
Nee arc apt to complain of in our uſual and ordinary En- 
rtainments. It is this that beſtows Charms on a Mon- 
eer, and makes even the Imperfections of Nature pleaſe 
ns, It is this that recommends Variety, where the Mind 
every Inſtant called off to ſomething new, and the At- 
ention not ſuffered to dwell too long, and waſte it ſelf 
dn any particular Object. It is this, likewiſe, that im- 
proves what is great or beautiful, and makes it afford 
the Mind a double Entertainment. Groves, Fields, and 
Meadows, are at any Seaſon of the Vear pleaſant to look 
upon, but never ſo much as in the opening of the Spring, 
when they are all new and freſh, with their firit Gloſs 
upon them, and not yet too much accuſtomed and fami- 
liar to the Eye. For this Reaſon there is nothing that 
more enlivens a Proſpect than Rivers, Jetteaus, or Falls of 
Water, where the Scene is perpetually ſhifting, and en- 
tertaining the Sight every Moment with ſomething that 
is new. We are quickly tired with looking upon Hills 
and Vallies, where every thing continues fixt and ſettled 
in the ſame Placeand Poſture, but find our Thoughts a 
little agitated and relieved at the Sight of ſuch Gbjects 
as are ever in Motion, and fliding away from beneath 
BUT 
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BUT there is nothing that makes its Way more; 
rectly to the Soul than Beauty, which immediately d 
ſes a ſecret Satisfaction and Complacency through 
Imagination, and gives a Finiſhing to any thing tha 
Great or Uncommon. The very firſt Diſcovery d 
ſtrikes the Mind with an inward Joy, and ſpreads a Che 
fulneſs and Delight through all its Faculties. Ther 
not perhaps any real Beauty or Deformity *more in 
Piece of Matter than another, becauſe we might have be 
ſo made, that whatſoever now appears lothſom to 
might have ſhewn it ſelf agreeable ; but we find by ki 
tence, that there are ſeveral Modifications of Mail 
which the Mind, without any previous Conſideration, pM 
nounces at firſt Sight Beautiful or Deformed. Thus wi 
ſee that every different Species of ſenſible Creatures 
its different Notions of Beauty, and that each of then 
moſt affected with the Beauties of its own Kind. Tu 
is no where more remarkable than in Birds of the {ar 
Shape and Proportion, where we often ſee the Male de 
mined in his Courtſhip by the ſingle Grain or TinQuredM 
a Feather, and never diſcovering any Charms but in ti 
Colour of its Species. 


Scit thalamo ſervare fidem, ſantaſque veretur 

Connubii leges, non illum in pectore candor 
 Sollicitat miveus ; neque pravum accendit amorem 

Splendida Lanugo, vel honefta in vertice ak we; 

Purpureuſve nitor pennarum ; aſt agmina late 

Feminea explorat cautus, maculaſque requirit 

Copnatas, paribuſque interlita corpora guttis : 

Nt faceret, pictis hlvam circum undigue monſtris 

Corfufam aſpiceres vulgo, partuſque biformes, 

Et genus ambiguwum, © Veneris monumenta nefande. 

Hinc merula in nigro ſe oblectat nigra marito, 

Hinc facium laſciva petit Philomela canorum, 

Aenoſcitque ou fonitus, hinc Noctua tetram 

Caniticm alarum, I glaucos miratur ocellot. 

Nempe fibi ſemper conſtat, creſcitque quotannis 

Lucida progenies, cafios confeſſa parentes ; 

Dum wirides inter ſaltus locoſque ſonoros 

Vere node exultat, plurimaſque decora FT ucventus 


Explicat ad folem, patriiſque. coloribus ardet. 
| THERE 
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p- HERE is a ſecond Kind of Beauty that we find in 
= cvcral Producis of Art and Nature, which does not 
rk in the Imagination with that Warmth and Violence 
he Beauty that appears in our proper Species, but is apt 
vever to raiſe in us a ſecret Delight, and a kind of 
dneſs for the Places or Objects ir which we diſcover 
This confiſts either in the Gatety or Variety. of Co- 
rs, in the Symmetry and Proportion of Parts, in the 
angement and Diſpoſition of Bodies, or in a juſt Mix- 
Wc and Concurrence of all together. Among theſe ſeve- 
Kinds of Beauty the Eye takes moſt Delight in Co- 
rs. We no where meet with a more glorious or pleaſing 
ow in Nature, than what appears in the Heavens at the 
Wing and ſetting of the Sun, which is wholly made up of 
Woſe different Stains of Light that ſhew themſelves in 
ouds of a different Situation. For this Reaſon we find 
Poets, who are always addrefling themſelves to the 
agination, borrowing more of their Epithets from Co- 
rs than from any other Topic. 
ASthe Fancy delights in every thing that is Great, 
ange, or Beautiful, and is ſtill more pleaſed the more 
fink of theſe Perfections in the ſame Object, ſo it is 
pable of receiving a new Satisfaction by the Aſſiſ- 
nce of another Senſe. Thus any continued Sound, as 
e Muſick of Birds, or a Fall of Water, awakens every 
oment the Mind of the Beholder, and makes him 
ore attentive to the ſeveral Beauties of the Place that 
before him. I hus if there ariſes a Fragrancy of 
mells or Perfumes, they heighten the Pleaſures of the 
magination, and makeeven the Colours and Verdure of 
he Landskip appear more agreeable; for the Ideas of 
doth Senſes recommend each other, and are pleaſanter to- 
tether, than when they enter the Mind ſeparately : As the 
different Colours of a Picture, when they are well diſpo- 
Wed, ſet off one another, and receive an additional Beauty 
om the Advantage of their Situation. © 
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HOUGH in Yeſterday's Paper we conſidered hi 
every thing that is Great, New, or Beautiful, i 
apt to affect the Imagination with Pleaſure, we mi 
ewn that it is impoſſible for us to aſſign the neceſkn 
Cauſe of this Pleaſure, becauſe we know neither the Ni 
ture of an Idea, nor the Subitance ofa human Soul, which 
— help us to diſcover the Conformity or Diſagreeable 
s of the one to the other; and therefore, for want 0 
ſuch a Light, all that we can do in Speculations of ti 
kind, is to reflect on thoſe Operations of the Soul that ar 
molt agreeable, and to range, under their proper Headz 
what is pleaſing or diſpleaſing to the Mind, without being 
able to trace out the ieveral neceſſary and efficient Cauſa 
from whence the Pleaſure or Diſpleaſure ariſes. 
FINAL Cauſes lie more bare and open to our Obſer 
vation, as there are often a greater Variety that belong to 
the ſame Effect; and theſe, tho' they are not altogether 
ſo ſatisfactory, are generally more uſeful than the other, a 
they give us greater Occaſion of admiring the Goodnels 
and Wiſdom of the firſt Contriver. ; 
ONE of the final Cauſes of our Delight in any thing 
that is great, may be this. The Supreme Author ofour 
Bein — ſo formed the Soul of Man, that nothing but 
himfelf can be its laſt, adequate, and proper Happinek. 
| Becauſe, therefore, a great Part of our Happineſs mult 
ariſe from the Contemplation of his Being, that hie might 
give our Souls a juſt Reliſh of ſuch a Contemplation, he 
as made them naturally delight in the Apprelienſion of 
what i Great or Unlimited. Our Admiration, which 5 
a very plealing Motion of the Mind, immed ately Tes at 
the Conſideration of any Object that takes up a great deal 
of Room in the Fancy, and, by Con:equence, Wall im- 
| ; 8 
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e into the higheſt Pitch of Aſtoniſhment and Devotion 
n we contemplate his Nature, that is neither circum- 
Wbed by Time nor Place, nor to be comprehended by 
kargeſt Capacity of a Created Being. 
E has annexed a ſecret Pleaſure to the Idea of any 
that is neu or uncommon, that he might encourage us 
he Purſuit after Knowledge, and engage us to ſearch 
> the Wonders of his Creation; for every new Idea 
gs ſuch a Pleaſure along with it, as rewardsany Pains 
have taken in its Acquiſition, and cenſequently ſerves 
a Motive to put us upon freſh Diſcoveries. 
HE has made every thing that is beautiful in our own 
cies pleaſant, that all Creatures might be tempted to 
ltiply their Kind, and fill the World with Inhabitants ; 
'tis very remarkable that wherever Nature is croſt in 
Production of a Monſter (the Reſult of any unnatural 
ixture) the Breed is incapable of propagating its Like- 
ſs, and of founding a new Order of Creatures; fo that 
Waleſs all Animals were allured by the Beauty of their own 
Wecies, Generation would be at an End, and the Earth 
IN the laſt Place, he has made every thing that is 
zautiful in all other Objects pleaſant, or rather has made 
d many Objects appear beautiful, that he might render 
ie whole Creation more gay and delightful. He has 
Niven almoſt every thing about us the Power of railing 
n agreeable Idea in the Imagination: So that it is im- 
oſſible for us to behold his Works with Coldneſs or In- 
Wiference, and to ſurvey ſo many Beauties without a fe- 
Weret Satisfaction and Complacency. Things would make 
ut a poor Appearance to the Eye, if we ſaw them only 
in their proper Figures and Motions: And what Reafon 
an we aſſign for their exciting in us many of thoſe Ideas 
which are different from any thing that exiſts in the 
Objects themſelves, (for ſuch are Light and Colours) were 
it not to add Supernumerary Ornaments to the Univerſe, 
and make it more agreeable to the Imagination: We are 
every where entertained with pleaſing Shows and Appa- 
ritions, we diſcover Imaginary Glories in the Heavens, 
and in the Earth, and ſee fome of this Viſionary Beauty 
poured out upon the whole Creation; but what a rough 


unſightly Sketch of Nature ſhould we be entertained = 


an 
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did all her Colouring diſappear, and the ſeveral Diſtinction 
of Light and Shade vaniſh ? Jn ſhort, our Souls are y 
eſent delightfully loſt and bewildered in a pleating D- 
uſion, and we walk about like the inchanted Hero of ; 
Romance, who ſees beautiful Caſtles, Woods and Mez 
dows ; and at the fame time hears the warbling of Bird 
and the purling of Streams; but upon the finiſhing d 
ſome ſecret Spell, the fantaſtick Scene breaks up, and the 
diſconſolate Knight finds himſelf on a barren Heath, or i 
a ſolitary Deſart. It is not improbable that ſomething 
like this may be the State of the Soul after its firit Sepz 
ration, in reipe& of the Images it will receive from Ma: 
ter, tho indeed the Ideas of Colours are ſo pleaſing an 
beautiful in the Imagination, that it is poſſible the Sou 
will not be deprived of them, but perhaps find thein ex. 
cited by ſome other Occaſional Cauſe, as they are 2 
t by the different Impreſſions of the ſubtle Mate: 

on the Organ of Sight. 

L have here ſuppoſed that my Reader is acquainted with 
that great Modern Diſcovery, which is at preſent univer. 
fally acknowledged by all the Inquirers into Natural Phi. 

| lolophy : Namely, that Light and Colours, as apprehend- 

= ed by the Imagjnation, are only Ideas in the Mind, and 
| not Qualities that have any Exiitence in Matter. As this 
| is a Truth which has been proved inconteſtably by may 
| Modern Philoſophers, and is indeed one of the fineſt Spe. 
culations in that Science, if the Engl; Reader would ec 
the Notion explained at large, he may find it in the Eighth 
Chapter of the ſecend Book of Mr. Lock s Eiſay on Human 
Underſtanding. 0 
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Alterius fic 
Altera poſcit opem res, & conjurat amice. Hor. 


F we conſider the Works of Nature and Art, as they 
are qualified to entertain the Imagination, we ſhall 
find the laſt very defective, in Compariſon of the for- 
mer; for though they may ſometimes appear as Beauti- 
ful or Strange, they can have nothing in them cf that 
Vaſtneſs and Immenſity, which afford io great an Enter- 
tainment to the Mind of the Beholder. The one may 
be as Polite and Delicate as the other, but can never ſhew 
her ſelf ſo Auguſt and Magnificent in the Deſign. There 
is ſomething more bold and maſterly in the rough care- 
leſs Strokes of Nature, than in the nice Touches and 
WE mbelliſhments of Art. The Beauties of the moſt ſtately 
Garden or Palace lie in a narrow Compaſs, the I magina- 
tion immediately runs them over, and requires ſomething 
elſe to gratify her ; but, in the wide Fields of Nature, 
the Sight wanders up and down without Confinement, 
and is fed with an infinite Variety of Images, without 
any certain Stint or Number. For this Reaſon we al- 
ways find the Poet in Love with a Country-Life, where 
Nature appears in the greateſt Perfection, and furniſhes 


out all thoſe Scenes that are moſt apt to delight tlie Ima- 
gination, | 


Scriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus, & fugit Urbes. 
h Hor. 


Hie Secura quies, & neſcia fallere vita, 
Dives opum wariarum ; hic latis otia fundis, 
_—_ vi vigue lacus; Hic frigida Tempe, 
ugituſque boum, molleſque ſub arbore ſomni. Virg. 


BUT tho' there are ſeveral of theſe wild Scenes, that 


are more delighttul than any artificial Sh ; 
Vol. VI. 4 D N why: 85 knd 
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$,4 the Works of Nature till more pleaſant, the more 
They reſemble thoſe of Art: For in this caſe our Pleaſure 
riſes from a double Principle; from the Agreeableneſs of 
the Objects to the Eye, and from their Similitude to other 
Objects: We are pleaſed as well with comparing their 
Beauties, as with ſurveying them, and can repreſent them 
to our Minds, either as Copies or Originals. Hence it i 
that we take Delight in a Proſpe which is well laid out 
and diverſified with Fields and Meadows, Woods and 
Rivers; in thoſe accidental Landskips of Trees, Clouds 
and Cities, that are ſometimes found in the Veins of Mar. 
ble; in the curious Fret-work of Rocks and Grottos; 
and, in a word, in any thing that hath ſuch a Variety or 
Regularity as may ſeem the Effect of Deſign, in what we 
call the Works of Chance. 

IF the Products of Nature rife in Value, according 2 
they more or leſs reſemble thoſe of Art, we may be (ure 
that artifcial Works receive a greater Advantage from 
their Reſemblance of ſech as are natural; becauſe here 
the Similitude is not only pleaſant, but the Pattern more i 
perfect. The prettieſt 1 I ever ſaw, was one 
drawn on the Walls of a dark Room, which ſtood op- 
poſite on one ſide to a navigable River, and on the other 
to a Park. The Experiment is very common in Opticks, 
Here you might diſcover the Waves and Fluctuations of 
the Water in ſtrong and proper Colours, with the Pictet 
of a Ship entering at one end, and failing by Degrees 
through the whole Piece. On another there appeared the 
Green Shadows of Trees, waving to and fro with tie 
Wind, and Herds of Deer among them in Miniature, leap- , 
ing about upon the Wall. I muſt confeſs, the Novelty 
ot ſuch a Sight may be one Occaſion of its Pleaſantneſs to 
the Imagination; but certainly the chief reaſon is its near 
Reſemblance to Nature, as it does not only, like other 
Pictures, give the Colour and Figure, but the Motion of 
the Things it repreſents. | 

WE have before obſerved, that there is generally in 
Nature ſomething more Grand and Auguſt, than what 
"we meet with in the Curioſities of Art. When, there 
fore, we ſee this imitated in any meaſure, it gives us 2 
nobler and more exalted kind of Pleaſure, than what we 


receive from the nicer and more accurate Prod hy 
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Art. On this Account our Eagliſb Gardens are not ſo 
entertaining to the Fancy as thoſe in France and 1taly, 
where we ſee a large Extent of Ground covered over 
with an agreeable Mixture of Garden and Foreſt, 
which repreſent every where an artificial Rudeneſs, much 
more charming than that Neatneſs and Elegancy which 
we meet with in thoſe of our own Country. It might, 
indeed, be of ill Conſequence to the Publick, as well as 
unproſitable to private Perſons, to alienate ſo much 
Ground from Paſturage, and the Plow, in many Parts of 
a Country that is ſo well peopled, and cultivated to a far 
reater Advantage. But why may not a whole Eſtate 
E thrown intoa kind of Garden by frequent Plantati- 
ons, that may turn as much to the Profit, as the Plea- 
ſure of the Owner? A Marſh overgrown with Willows, 
or a Mountain ſhaded with Oaks, are not only more 
beautiful, but more beneficial, than when they lie bare 
and unadorned. Fields of Corn make a pleaſant Proſpect, 
and if the Walks were a little talcen care of that lie be- 
tween them, if the natural Embroidery of the Meadows 
were helpt and improved by ſome ſmall Additions of 
Art, and the ſeveral Rows of Hedges ſet off by Trees 
and Flowers, that the Soil was capable of receiving, 
a Man might make a pretty Landskip of his own Poſ- 

ſeſſions. 
" WRITERS who have given us an Account of 
China, tell us the Inhabitants of that Country laugh 
at the Plantations of our Europeans, which arelaid out by 
the Rule and Line; becauſe, they ſay, any one may place 
Trees in equal Rows and uniform Figures. They chooſe 
rather to ſhew a Genius in Works of this Nature, and 
therefore always conceal the Art by which they direct 
themſelves. They have a Word, it feems, in their Lan- 
guage, by which they expreis the particular Beauty of a 
Plantation that thus ſtrikes the Imagination at firſt Sight, 
without diſcovering what it is that has ſo agreeable an 
Effect. Our Britiſb Gardeners, on the contrary, inſtead 
of humouring Nature, love to deviate from it as much 
as poſſible. Our Trees riſe in Cones, Globes, and Pyra- 
mids. We ſee the Marks of the Sciſſars upon every Plant 
and Buſh. I do not know whether I am ſingular in my 
Opinion, but, for my own part, I would rather look up- 
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on a Tree in all its Luxuriancy and Diffuſion of Boughs 
and Branches, than when it is thus cut and trimmed in. 
to a Mathematical Figure ; and cannot but fancy that an 
Orchard in Flower looks infinitely more delightful, than 
all the little Labyrinths of the moit finiſhed Parterre. But 
as our great Modellers of Gardens have their Magazines 
of Plants to diſpoſe of, it is very natural for them to 
tear up all the beautiful Plantations of Fruit T'rees, and 
contrive a Plan that may moſt turn to their own Profit, 
in taking off their Evergreens, and the like MoveablePlants, 
with which their Shops are plentifully ſtocked. 0 


RESALE DI REBER TEE 
No 415. Thurſday, June 26. 


Aade tot egregias urbes, operumgue laborem. Virg, 


AVING already ſhewn how the Fancy is affec- 
ted by the Works of Nature, and afterwards con- 
ſidered in general both the Works of Nature and 

of Art, how they mutually aſſiſt and complete each other, 
in forming ſuch Scenes and Proſpects as are molt apt 
to delight the Mind of the Beholder, I ſhall in this 
Paper throw together ſome Reflexions on that Particu- 
lar Art, which has a more immediate Tendency, than 
any other, to produce thoſe Primary Pleaſures of the 
Imagination, which have hitherto been the Subject of this 
- Diſcourſe. The Art I mean is that of Architecture, 
which I ſhall conſider only with regard to the Light in 
which the foregoing Speculations have placed it, with- 
out entring into thoſe Rules and Maxims which the 
great Maſters of Architecture have laid down, and ex- 

plained at large in numberleſs Treatiſes upon that Sub- 


GREATNESS, in the Works of Architecture, 
may be conſidered as relating to the Bulk and Body of 
the Structure, or to the Manner in which it is built. As 
for the firſt, we find the Ancients, eſpecially among the 
Eaſtern Nations of the World, infinitely ſuperior to the 
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NOT to mention the Tower of Babe/, of which an 
old Author ſays, there were the Foundations to be ſeen 
in his time, which looked like a ſpacious Mountain; 
what could be more noble than the Walls of Babylon, 
its hanging Gardens, and its Temple to Jupiter Belus, 
that — a Mile high by eight ſeveral Stories, each Story 
a Furlong in Height, and on the Top of which was 
the Babylonian Obſervatory ; I might here, likewite, take 
notice of the huge Rock that was cut into the Figure of 
Semiramis, with the ſmaller Rocks that lay by it in the 
Shape of Tributary Kings ; the prodigious Baſon, or ar- - 
tificial Lake, which took in the whole Euphrates, till ſuch 
time as a new Canal was formed for its Reception, with 
the ſeveral Trenches through which that River was convey- 


ed. I know there are Perſons who look upon ſome of 


theſe Wonders of Art as fabulous, but 1 cannot find any 
Ground for ſuch a Suſpicion, unleſs it be that we have 
no fuch Works among us at preſent. There were indeed 
many greater Advantages for Building in thoſe Times, 
and in that Part of the World, than have been met with 
ever ſince. The Earth was extremely fruitful, Men 
lived generally on Paſturage, which requires a much 
ſmaller number of Hands than Agriculture: There 
were few Trades to employ the buly Part of Man- 
kind, and fewer Arts and Sciences to give Work to 
Men of Speculative Tempers ; and what is more than all 
the reſt, the Prince was abſolute ; ſo that when he went 
to War, he put himſelf at the Head of a whole People : 
As we find Semiramis leading her three Millions to the 
Field, and yet overpowered by the Number of her Ene- 
mies. Tis no wonder, therefore, when ſhe was at Peace, 
and turned her Thoughts on Building, that ſhe could ac- 
compliſh ſo great Works, with ſuch a prodigious Mul- 
titude of Labourers : Beſides that, in her Climate, there 
was ſmall Interruption of Froſts and Winters, which 
make the Northern Workmen lie half the Year Idle. I 
might mention too, among the Benefits of the Climate, 
what Hiſtorians ſay of the Earth, that it ſweated out a 
Bitumen or natural kind of Morter, which is doubtleſs 
the ſame with that mentioned in Holy Writ, as contri- 
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IN Apt we ſtill ſee their Pyramids, which anſwer to 
the Deſcriptions that have been made of them; and [ 
eſtion not but a Traveller might find out ſome Remaing 
of the Labyrinth that covered a whole Province, and had 
a hundred Temples diſpoſed among its ſeveral Quarter 
and Diviſions. | 
THE Wall of China is one of theſe Eaſtern Pieces 
of Magnificence, which makes a Figure even in the Map 
of the World, altho* an Account of it would have been 
thought Fabulous, were not the Wall it ſelf ſtill extant, 
WE are obliged to Devotion for the nobleſt Building; 
that have adorned the ſeveral Countries of the World. It 
is this which has ſet Men at work on Temples and Pub- 
lick Places of Worſhip, net only that they might, by the 
Klagnificence of the Building, invite the Deity to reſide 
within it, but that ſuch ſtupendous Works might, at the 
ſame time, open the Mind to vaſt Conceptions, and fit 
it to converſe with the Divinity of the Place. For every 
thing that is Majeſtick imprints an Awfulgeſs and Reve- 
rence on the Mind of the Beholder, and ſtrikes in with 
the Natural Greatneſs of the Soul. | 
IN the ſecond place we are to confider Greatigſi of Man: 
ner in Architecture, which has ſuch Force upon the Ima - 
gination, that a ſmall Building, where 7 appears, ſhall 
ive the Mind nobler Ideas than one of twenty times the 
Ik, where the Manner is ordinary or little. Thus, per- 
haps, a Man would have been more aſtoniſhed with the 
Majeſtick Air that appeared in one of Lyſippus s Statues of 
Alexander, tho' no bigger than the Life, than he might 
have been with Mount A4#hos, had it been cut into the 
Figure of the Hero, according to the Propofal of Phidias, 
with a River in one Hand, and a City in the other. 
LET any one reflect on the Diſpoſition of Mind he 
finds in himſelf, at his firſt Entrance into the Pantheon 
at Rome, and how the Imagination is filled with ſomething 
Great and Amazing; and, at the fame time, conſider 
how little, in proportion, he is affected with the Inſide 
of a Gothick Cathedral, tho it be five times larger than 
the other; which can ariſe from nothing elſe, but the 
Greatneſs of the Manner in the one, and the Meannels 
in the other. 
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| I have ſeen an Obſervation upon this Suhject in a French 
Author, which very much pleaſed me. It is in Monſieur 
Freart's Parallel ofthe Ancient and Modern Architecture. 
I ſhall give it the Reader with the ſame Terms of Art 
which he bas made uſe of. I am obſerving (ſays he) « 
thing, which, in my Opinion, is very curious, avhence it pro- 
ceeds, that in the ſame Quantity of Superficies, the one Man- 
ner ſeems great and magnificent, and theother poor and tri- 
fling; the Reaſon is fine and uncommon. I ſay then, that to 
introduce 1 this Grandeur 3 we ought 
foto proceed, that the Diviſion of thePrincipalMembers of the 
Order may conſiſt but-of few Parts, that they be all great and 
of a bald and ample Relievo, and Swelling ; and that the Rye. 
beholding nothing little and mean, the Imaginatian may be 
more vigorouſly touched and affected with the. Work that 
ſtands before it. For Example; In a Cornice, if the Gola or 
Cynatiumof the Corona, the Coping, the Modillians or Den- 
_ i, nale a noble Show by their graceful ProjeHons, if we 
__ /: none of that ordinary Confuſion which is the Reſult of 
e little Cavities, 22 Rounds of the Aſtragal and I 
_ inw nt how many other intermingled Particulars, which 
_ 7zrduceno Efe& in great and maſſy Works, and which very 
unprofitably take up place to the Prejudice of the Principal 
Member, it is maſt certain that this Manner will appear So- 
lemn and Great; as on the contrary, that it will have but a, 
poor and mean Effet, where there is a Redundancy of thoſe 
ſmaller Ornaments, which divide and ſcatter the Angles of 
the Sight into ſuch a Multitude of Rays, ſo preſſed together 
that the whole will appear but @ Confuſion. 
AMONG all the Figures in Architecture, there are 
none that have a greater Air than the Concave and the 
Convex, and we find in all the Ancient and Modern 
ArchiteQure, as well in the remote Parts of China, as in 
Countries nearer home, that round Pillars and Vaulted 
Roofs make a great Part of thoſe Buildings which are 
deſigned for Pomp and Magnificence. The Reaſon I take 
to be, becauſe in theſe F Porte we generally ſee more of 
the Body, than in thoſe of other Kinds. There are, in- 
deed, Figures of Bodies, where the Eye may take in two 
Thirds of the Surface; but as in ſuch Bodies the Sight muſt 
ſplit upon ſeveral Angles, it does not take in one uniform 
Idea, but ſeveral Ideas of the ſame. kind. Look upon 
1855 | 4 ö 
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the Outſide of a Dome, your Eye half ſurrounds it; look 
up into the Inſide, and at one Glance you have all the 
Proſpect of it ; the intire Concavity falls into your Eye 
at once, the Sight being as the Center that collects and 
gathers into it the Lines of the whole Circumference : In 
a Square Pillar, the Sight often takes in but a fourth Part 
of the Surface : and in a Square Concave, muſt move up 
and down to the different Sides, before it is Mafter of all 
the inward Surface. For this Reaſon, the Fancy is inf. 
nitely more ftruck with the View of the on Air, and 
Skies, that paſſes through an Arch, than what come; 
through a Square, or any other Figure. The Figure of 
the Rainbow does not contribute leſs to its Magniticence, 
than the Colours to its Beauty, as it is very poetically de. 
ſcribed by the Son of Sirach: Look wpon the Rainbow, and 
praiſe him that made it ; wery beautifulit is in its Bright- 
16; it es the Heavens with a phriousCircle, ant 
the Hand: of the moſt High have bended it. 
HAVING * of that Greatneſs which af. 
ſects the Mind in Architecture, I might next ſhew the 
Pleaſure that riſes in the Imagination what appears 
new and beautiful in this Art; but as every Beholder has 
naturally a Taſte of theſe two Perſections in every 
Building which offers it ſelf to his View, than of that 
which I have hitherto conſidered, I ſhall not trouble my 
Reader with any Reflexions upon it. It is ſufficient for 
my preſent Purpoſe, to obſerve, that there is nothing 
in this whole Art which pleaſes the Imagination, but as 
it is Great, Uncommon, or Beautiful. 0 
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Quatenùs hoc fimtle eff ocalis, quod mente videmus. Luer. 


At firſt divided the Pleaſures of the Imagination, into 
ſuch as ariſe from Objects that are a before our 
Eyes, or that once entered in at our Eyes, and are af. 
terwards called up into the Mind either barely by its own 
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Operations, or on occaſion of ſomething without us, as 
Statues, or Deſcriptions. We have already conſidered the 
firſt Diviſion, and ſhall therefore enter on the other, 
which, for Diſtinction ſake, I have called the Secondary 
Pleaſures of the Imagination. When I ſay the Ideas we 
receive from Statues, Deſcriptions, or ſuch like Oceaſi- 
ons, are the ſame that were once actually in our View, 
it muſt not be underſtood that we had once ſeen the very 
Place, Action, or Perſon which are carved or deſcribed. 
It is ſufficient, that we have ſeen Places, Perſons, or Ac- 
tions, in general, which bear a Reſemblance, or at leaſt 
ſome remote Analogy with what we find repreſented. 
Since it is in the Power of the Imagination, when it 1s 


once Stocked with 1 Ideas, to enlarge, compound, 


and vary them at her own Pleaſure. 


AMONG the different Kinds of Repreſentation, Sta- 
tuary is the moſt natural, and ſhews us ſomething /ikeff 
the Object that is repreſented. To make uſe of a com- 
mon Inſtance, let one who is born bliad, take an Image 
in his Hands, and trace out with his Fingers the different 
Furrows and Impreſſions of the C hiſel, and he will eaſi- 
ly conceive how the Shape of a Man, or Beaſt, may be 
repreſented by it ; but ſhould he draw his Hand over a 
Pifaure, where all is ſmooth and uniform, he would ne- 
ver be able to imagine how the ſeveral Prominencies and 
Depreſſions of a human Body could be ſhewn. on a plain 
Piece of Canvas, that has in it no Unevenneſs or Irregula- 
rity. Deſcription vans yet farther from the Things it re- 
3 than Painting; for a Picture bears a real Reſem- 

lance to its Original, which Letters and Syllables are 


| wholly void of. Colours ſpeak all Languages, but Words 


are underſtood only by ſuch a People or Nation. For 
this Reaſon, tho Mens Neceſſities quickly put them on 
finding out Speech, Writing is probably of a later Inven- 
tion than Painting; particularly we are told, that in A. 
merica when. the Spaniards fiſt arrived there, Ex preſſtes 
were ſent to the Emperor of Mexico in Paint, and the 
News of his Country delineated by the Strokes of à Pen- 
cil, which was a more natural Way than that of Writin 

tho” at the ſame time much more imperfect, becauſe it 
is impoſſible to draw the little Connexions of Speech, or 
ta give. the Picture of a Conjunction or an Adverb R 


Ds would 
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would be yet more ſtrange, to repreſent viſible Obj 
by Sounds that have no Ideas annexed to them, —＋ 
make ſomething like Deſcription in Mufick. Vet it is 
certain, there may be confuſed, impe Notions of 
this Nature raiſed in the Imagination by an Artificial 
Compotition of Notes; and we tind that great Maſters in 
the Art are able, ſometimes, to ſet their Hearers in the 
Heat and Hurry of a Battle, to overcaſt their Minds with 
melancholy Scenes and Apprehenſions of Deaths and Fu- 
nerals, or to lull them into pleaſing Dreams of Groves and 
Flyſiums. ; 

IN all theſe Inſtances, this Secondary Pleaſure of the 
Imagination proceeds from that Action of the Mind, 
which compares the Ideas arifing from the Original 
Objects, with the Ideas we receive from the Statue, 
Picture, Deſcription, or Sound that repreſents them. It 
is impoſſible for us to give the neceſſary Reaſon, why 
this Operation of the Mind is attended with ſo much 
Pleaſure, as I have before obſerved on the ſame Occaſi- 
on; but we find a great Variety of Entertainments de- 
rived from this fingle Principle : For it is this that not 
only gives us a Reliſh of Statuary, Painting and Delſcrip- 
tron, Far makes us delight in all the Actions and Arts of 
Mimickry. It is this that makes the ſeveral kinds of 
Wit pleaſant, which conſiſts, as I have formerly ſhewn, 
in the Affinity of Ideas: And we may add, it is this alſo 
that raiſes the little Satisfaction we ſometimes find in the 
different Sorts of falſe Wit; whether it conſiſts in the 
Affinity of Letters, as in Anagram, Acroftick ; or of Syl- 
lables, as in Doggerel Rhimes, Echos; or of Words, as 
in Punns, Quibliles or of a whole Sentence or Poem, 
to Wings and Altars. The final Cauſe, probably, of an- 
nexing Pleaſure to this Operation of the Mind, was to 

uicken and encourage us in our Searches after Truth, 
nee the diſtinguiſhing one thing from another, and the 
right diſcerning betwixt our Ideas, depends wholly upon 
our comparing them together, and obſerving the Con- 
gruity or Diſagreement that appears among the ſeveral 
orks of Nature. | 
BUT I ſhall here confine my ſelf to thoſe Pleafures 
of the Imagination, which proceed from Ideas raiſed by 
Hora, becauſe moſt of the Obfervations that agree wit 
8. Deicriptions, 
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Deſcriptions, are equally Applicable to Painting and 
Statuary. 

WORDS, when well choſen, have ſo great a Force 
in them, that a Deſcription often gives us more lively 
Ideas than the Sight of Things themſelves. The Reader 
finds a Scene drawn in ſtronger Colours, and painted 
more to the Life in his Imagination, by the help of 
Words, than by an actual Survey of the Scene which. 
they deſcribe. In this caſe the Poet ſeems to get the 
better of Nature ; he takes, indeed, the Landskip after 
her, but gives it more vigorous Touches, heightens its. 
Beauty, and fo enlivens the whole Piece, that the Images. 
which flow from the Objects themſelves appear weak. 
and faint, in Compariſon of thoſe that come from the 
Expreſſions. The Reaſon, probably, may be, becauſe in 
the Survey of any Object, we have only ſo much of it 

ainted on the Imagination, as comes in at the Eye; but 
in its Deſcription, the Poet gives us as free a View of it 
as he pleaſes, and diſcovers to us ſeveral Parts, that either 
we did not attend to, or that lay out of our Sight when 
we firſt beheld it. As we look on any Object, our Idea 
of it is, perhaps, made up of two or three ſimple Ideas; 
but when the Poet repreſents it, he may either give us 
a more complex Idea of it, or only raiſe in us ſuch Ideas 
as are moſt apt to affect the Imagination. 

I T may be here worth our while to examine how it 
comes to paſs that ſeveral Readers, who are all acquainted. 
with the ſame Lan e, and know the Meaning of the 
Words they read, ſhould nevertheleſs have a different Re- 
liſh of the ſame Deſcriptions. We find one tranſMted. 
with a Paſſage, which another runs over with Coldneſs 
and Indifference, or finding the Repreſentation extremely 
natural, where another can perceive nothing of Likenels. 
and Conformity. This different Taſte muſt proceed, ei- 
ther from the Perfection of Imagination in one more than: 
in another, or from the diferent Ideas that ſeveral Readers 
affix to the ſame Words. For, to have a true Reliſh, and 
form a right Judgment of a Deſcription, a Man ſhould be 
born with a good Imagination, and muſt have well weigh- 
ed the Force and Energy that lie in the ſeveral Words of © 
a Language, fo as to be able to diſtinguiſh which are moſt: 
gnificant and ex preſſive of their proper Ideas, and what 
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ent in either of theſe Reſpects, tho he may receive the 
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additional Strength and Beauty are ca of recei. 
ving from Conjunction with Av; The Fancy muſt be 
warm to retain the Print of thoſe Images it hath received 
from outward Objects; and the Judgment diſcerning, w 
know what Expreſſions are molt proper to clothe and a- 
dorn them to the beſt Advantage. A Man who is defici- 


general Notion of a Deſcription, can never ſee diſtin&ly 
all its particular Beauties: As a Perſon, with a weak Sight, 
may have the confuſed Proſpect of a Place that lies before 
him, without entring into its ſeveral Parts, or diſcern 
ing the variety of its Colours in their full Glory and Per 
fection. F 0 
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Duem tu Melpomene femel 
Naſcentem placido lumine wideris, 
Non illum labor Iſthmius 
Clarabit pugilem, non equus impiger, &c. 
Sed que Tibur aque fertile perfluunt, 


Et Spiqæ nemorum come 


Fingent olio carmine nobilem. Hor, 


E may obſerve, that any ſingle Circumſtance of 
what we have formerly ſeen often raiſes up a 
whole Scene of Imagery, and awakens num- 
berleſs Ideas that before ſlept in the Imagination; ſuch a 
particular Smell or Colour is able to fill the Mind, ona 
ſudden, with the Picture of the Fields or Gardens, where 
we firſt met with it, and to bring up into View all the 
Variety of Images that once attended it. Our Imagination 
takes the Hint, and leads us unexpectedly into Cities or 
Theatres, Plains or Meadows. We may further obſerve, 
when the Fancy thus reflects on the Scenes that have 
in it formerly, thoſe which were at firſt pleaſant to 
bold, appear more ſo upon Reflexion, and * ” 
TR | emor 
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emory keightens the Delightfulneſs of the Original. A 
artefian would account for both theſe Inſtances in the 
Wollowing Manner. | ; 
= THE Set of Ideas which we received from ſuch a 
roſpect or Garden, having entred the Mind at the ſame 
Wime, bave a Set of T'races belonging to them in the 
Brain, bordering very near upon one another; when, 
erefore, any one of theſe Ideas ariſes in the Imagina- 
ion, and conſequently diſpatches a flow of Animal Spi- 
its to its proper Trace, theſe Spirits, in the Violence of 
Wheir Motion, run not only into the Trace, to which 
hey were more particularly directed, but into ſeveral of 
Wt hoſe that lie about it: By this means they awaken other 
Ideas of the ſame Set, which immediately determine a 
Wew Diſpatch of Spirits, that in the ſame manner open o- 
ber Neighbouring Traces, till at laſt the whole Set of 
them is blown up, and the whole Proſpect or Garden 
Aouriſhes in the Imagination. But becauſe the Pleaſure 
= we received from theſe Places far ſurmounted, and over- 
came the little Diſagreeableneſs we found in them; for 
this Reaſon there was at firſt a wider Paſſage worn in the 
Pleaſure Traces, and, on the contrary, ſo narrow a one in 
thoſe which belonged to the diſagreeable Ideas, that they 
were quickly ſtopt up, and render'd incapable of receiving 
any Animal Spirits, and conſequently of exciting any un- 
pleaſant Ideas in the Memory. 1 
IT would be in vain to inquire, whether the Power of 
imagining Things ſtrongly proceeds from any greater Per- 
ſection in the Soul, or from any nicer Texture in the 
Brain of one Man than of another. But this is certain, 
that a noble Writer ſhould: be born with this Faculty in its 
full Strength and Vigour, ſo as to be able to receive lively 
Ideas from outward Objects, to retain them long, and 
ta range them together, upon Occaſion, in ſuch Figures 
and Repreſentations as are moſt likely to hit the Fancy 
of the Reader. A Poet ſhould take as much Pains in 
forming his Imagination, as a Philoſopher in cultivating 
his Underſtanding. He muſt. gain a. due Reliſh of the 
Works of Nature, and be thoroughly converſant in the. 
various Scenary of a Country Life. 
WHEN he is ſtored with Country Tmages, if he 
would go beyond Paſtoral, and the lower kinds of Poetry, 
he. 


- 
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he ought to acquaint himſelf with the Pomp and Magi 
ficence of Courts. He ſhould: be very well verſed i 
every thing that is noble and ſtately in the Production 
of Art, whether it appear in Painting or Statuary, in th 
great Works of Architecture which are in their preſey 

lory, or in the Ruins of thoſe which flouriſhed in for. 
mer Apes. | 

SUCH Advantages as theſe help to open a Man; 

Thoughts, and to enlarge his Imagination, and will there. 
fore have their Influence on all kinds of Writing, if thy 
Author knows how to make right uſe of them. An; 
among thoſe of the learned Languages who excel in thi 
Talent, the moſt 5 in their ſeveral kinds, are pe 
haps Homer, Firgil, and Ovid. The firſt ſtrikes the Imz. 
gination wonde — with what is Great, the ſecond 
with what is Beautiful, and the laft with what is Strange, 
Reading the Iliad is like travelling through a Country un. 
inhabited, where the Fancy is entertained with a thouſand 
Savage Proſpects of vaſt Deſarts, wide uncultivated Mark: 
es, huge Foreſts, „ 46m Rocks and Precipices. On 
the contrary, the /Zneid is like a well ordered Garden, 
where it is impoſſible to find out any Part unadorned, or 
to caſt our Eyes upon a fingle Spot, that does not pro- 
duce ſome beautiful Plant or Flower. But when we are 
in the Metamorphoſis we are walking on inchanted 
Ground, and ſee nothing but Scenes 4 Magick lying 
round us. 

HOMER is in his Province, when he is deſcribing a 
Battle or a Multitude, a Hero or a God. Virgil is never 
better pleaſed, than when he is in his EA/feum, or copying 
out an aining Picture. Homer's Epithets generally 
mark out what is Great, Virgil's what is Agreeable. No- 
thing can be more Magnificent than the Figure Jupiter. 
makes in the firſt Iliad, nor more Charming than that of 
Venus in the firſt AZncid. 


H, Y xvatncou iT dh, veure Keie, 

Ac ci h wneppaca]e d νι 

Keats 4 Aαπάẽe¹ο ] axiaifer "Orvunn 
Dixit & avertens roſed cer vice reſulſit: 
Anbroſiæ que come divinum vertice adarem 
Spiravere: Pedes weſtis defluxit ad imos; ET 
Et vera incefſu patuit Dea Homer's 
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„ Perſons are moſt of them God-like and Terrible: 


4AM 


„il has ſcarce admitted any into his Poem, who are 
. Beautiful, and has taken particular Care to make his. 
Lerro (0. | 


juventæ 


lumengue 
Purpureum, & letos oculis affiavit honores. 


a word, Homer fills his Readers with Sublime Ideas, 
Wand, I believe, has raiſed the Imagination of all the good: 
WP octs that have come after him, I ſhall only inſtance: 
WF orace, who immediately takes Fire at the firſt Hint of 
ny Paſſage in the //iad or Odyſſey, and always riſes above 
himſelf, when he has Homer in his View. Virgil has 
drawn together, into his acid, all the pleaſing Scenes his 
WSubject is capable of admitting, and in his Georgics has 
eiven us a Collection of the moſt delightful Landskips. 
chat can be made out of Fields and Woods, Herds of Cat- 
ne, and Swarms of Bees. 

OI D, in his Metamorphoſes, has ſhewn us how the 
Imagination may be affected by what is ſtrange. He de- 
ſcribes a Miracle in every Story, and always gives us the 
Sight of ſome new Creature at the end of it. His Art 
conſiſts chiefly in well timing his Deſcription, before the 
firſt Shape is quite worn off, and the new one perfectly 
finiſhed ; ſo that he every where entertains us with ſome-. 
thing we never ſaw before, and ſhews Monſter after Mon- 
ſer, to the end of the Metamorphyfis. 

IF I were to name a Poet that is a perfect Maſter in 
all theſe Arts of working on the Imagination, I think. 
Milton may paſs for one: And if his Paradiſe Loft falls 
ſhort of the Æneid or Iliad in this reſpect, it proceeds ra- 
ther from the Fault of the Language in which it is writ-- 
ten, than from any Defe& of Genius in the Author. So. 
= Divine a Poem in Exgliſb, is like a ſtately Palace built of 

Brick, where one may ſee Architecture in as great a Per- 

fection as in one of Marble, though the Materials are of a 
coarſer Nature. But to conſider it only as it regards our 
preſent Subject; What can be conceived greater than the 
Battle of Angels, the Majeſty of Meſſiah, the Stature and 
Behaviour of Satan and his Peers? What more beautiful 
than Pandemonium, Paradiſe, Heaven, Angels, Adam and 
Ze? What. more ſtrange, than the Creation of the World, 


the 
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the ſeveral Metamorphoſes of the fallen Angels, and the 
orange | Adventures their Leader meets with in hi 
Search after Paradiſe ? No other Subject could have fur. 
niſhed a Poet with Scenes ſo proper to ſtrike the Imagi. 
nation, as no other Poet could have painted thoſe Scene, 
in more ſtrong and lively Colours. 0 
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1e ru aſper am. Virg. 
E Pleaſures of theſe Secondary Views of the 


Imagination, are of a wider and more univerſal 

Nature than thoſe it has when joined with Sight; 
for not only what is Great, Strange, or Beautiful, but any 
Thing that is Diſagreeable when look'd upon, pleaſes us 
in an apt Deſcription. Here, therefore, we muſt inquire 
after a new Principle of Pleaſure, which is nothing elle 
but the Action of the Mind, which compares the Idea 
that ariſe from Words, with the Ideas that ariſe from the 
ObjeRs themſelves ; and why this Operation of the Mind 
is attended with ſo much Pleaſure, we have before con- 
dered. For this Reaſon therefore, the Deſcription of a 
Dunghil is pleaſing to the Imagination, if the Image be 
repreſented to our Minds by ſuitable Expreſſions ; tho per- 
haps, this may be more properly called the Pleaſure of 
the Underſtanding than of the Fancy, becauſe we are not 
ſo much delighted with the Image that is contained in the 
Deſcription, as with the Aptnels of the Deſcription to ex- 
cite the Image. 

B UF if the Deſcription of what is Little, Common, 
or Deformed, be acceptable to the Imagination, the De- 
ſcription of what is Great, Surpriſing or Beautiful, 1 
much more ſo; becauſe here we are not only delighted 
with comparing the Repreſentation with the Original, but 
are highly pleaſed with the Original it ſelf. Moſt Rea - 
ders, I believe, are more charmed with Milton's Deſcrip- 
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aof Paradiſe, than of Hell; they are both, perhaps, 
ally perfect in their Kind, but in the one the Brim- 
dne and Sulphur are not ſo refreſhing to the Imagination, 
the Beds of Flowers and the Wilderneſs of Sweets in 
e other. 
rEERE is yet another Circumſtance which recom- 
ends a Deſcription more than all the reſt, and that is 
Fit repreſents to us ſuch Objects as are apt to raiſe a ſe- 
Net Ferment in the Mind of the Reader, and to work, 
ich Violence, upon his Paſſions. For, in this Caſe, 
Wc are at once warmed and enlightened, ſo that the Plea- 
Ire becomes more Univerſal, and is ſeveral ways quali- 
d to entertain us. Thus in Painting, it is pleaſant to 
ok on the Picture of any Face, where the Reſemblance 
hit, but the Pleaſure increaſes, if it be the Picture of 
Face that is Beautiful, and is ſtill greater, if the Beauty” 
ſoftened with an Air of Melancholy or Sorrow. The 
vo leading Paſſions which the more ſerious Parts of 
Poetry endeavour to ſtir up in us, are Terror and Pity. 
nd here, by the way, one would wonder how it comes 
d paſs, that ſuch Paſſions as are very unpleaſant at all 
Wc her times, are very agreeable when excited by proper 
eſcriptions. It is not ſtrange that we ſhould take De- 
ot in ſuch Paſſages as are apt to produce Hope, Joy, 
\dmiration, Love, or the like Emotions in us, becauſe 
hey never riſe in the Mind without an inward Pleaſure 
hich attends them, But how comes it to paſs, that we 
Wbould take delight in being terrified or dejected by a. 
Deſcription, when we find ſo much Uneaſineſs in the Fear 
or Grief which we receive from any other Occaſion ? 

I F we conſider, therefore, the Nature of this Plea- 
ure, we ſhall find that it does not ariſe ſo properly from 
ede Deſcription of what is terrible, as from the Reflexi- 

on we make on our ſelves at the Time of reading it. 
When we look on ſuch hideous Objects, we are not a 
little pleaſed to think we are in no danger of them. We 
conſider them at the ſame time, as Dreadful and Harm- 
es; ſo that the more frightful Appearance they make, 
che greater is the Pleaſure we receive from the Senſe of 
our own Safety. In ſhort, we look upon the Terrors of 
a Deſcription, with the ſame Curioſity and Satisfaction 
that we turvey a dead Monſter. nferme 
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Informe cadaver 

Protrahitur, nequeunt expleri corda tuendo 
Terribiles oculos : vultum, wvilleſaque ſetis + 
Pectora ſemiferi, atque extinctos faucibus ignes. Vir, 


It is for the ſame Reaſon that we are delighted with the 
reflecting upon Dangers that are paſt, er in looking i 
a —— at a diſtance, which would fill us with a dif. 
ferent kind of Horror, if we ſaw it hanging over our Head, 
IN the like manner, when we read of Torment, 
Wounds, Deaths, and the like diſmal Accidents, ou 
Pleaſure does not flow ſo properly from the Grief which 
ſuch melancholy Deſcriptions give us, as from the ſect 
Compariſon which we make between our ſelves aud the 
Perſon who. ſuffers. Such Repreſentations teach us tg 
fet a juſt Value upon our own — and make uz 
ze our good Fortune, which exempts us from the like 
Calamitic This is, however, ſuch a kind of Pleaſure 
as we are not capable of receiving, when we fee a Perſon 
actually lying under the Tortures that we meet with 
in a Deſcription; becauſe in this cafe, the Object preſſa 
too cloſe upon our Senſes, and bears fo hard upon uz 
that it does not give us Time or Leiſure to reflect on 
our ſelves. Our Thoughts are ſo intent upon the Mile 
ries of the Sufferer, that we cannot turn — upon our 
own —— Whereas, on the contrary, we conſidet 
the Misfortunes we read in Hiſtory or Poetry, either 2 
paſt, or as fictitious, ſo that the Reflexion upon our ſelves 
riſes in us inſenſibly, and over - bears the Sorrow we con- 
ceive for the Sufferings of the Afflicted. ESC 
U becauſe the Mind of Man requires ſomething 
more perfect in Matter, than what it finds there, and 
can never meet with any Sight in Nature which fu 
ficiently anſwers its higheſt Ideas of Pleaſantnels ; or, 1 
other Words, becauſe the Imagination can fancy ton 
{elf Things more Great, Strange, or Beautiful, than tit 
Eye ever ſaw, and is fill ſenſible of ſome Defe& in what 
it has ſeen ; on this account it is the part of a Poet do 
humour the Imagination in its own Notions, by mend: 
ing and perfecting Nature where he deſcribes a Reality, 
and by adding greater Beauties than are put together in 
Nature, where he deſeribes a Fiction. HR 
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HE is not obliged to attend her in the ſlow Advances 
ich ſhe makes from one Seaſon to another, or to ob- 
rve her Conduct in the ſucceſſive Production of Plants 
ad Flowers. He may draw into his Deſcription all the 
auties of the Spring and Autumn, and make the whole 
Wear contribute ſomething to render it the more agree» 
ble. His Roſe-trees, Wood-bines and Jeſlamines may 
pwer together, and his Beds be cover'd at the lame time 
ich Lilies, Violets and Amaranths. His Soil is not re- 
Wrained to any particular Set of Plants, but is proper ei- 
er for Oaks or Myrtles, and adapts it felf to the Products 
every Climate. Oranges may grow wild in it; Myrrh 
ay be met with in every Hedge, and if he thinks it 
oper to have a Grove of Spices, he can quickly com- 
and Sun enough to raiſe it. If all this will not furaiſh. 
Nut an agreeable Scene, he can make ſeveral new Species 
Flowers, with richer Scents and higher Colours than; 
Wy that grow in the Gardens of Nature. His Conſorts 
f Birds may be as full and harmonious, and his Woods ag; 
ick and gloomy as he pleaſes. He is at no more Ex- 
Pence in a long Viſta, than a ſhort one, and can as eaſily 
throw his Caſcades from a Precipice of half a Mile high, 
from one of twenty Yards. He has his Choice of the 
Winds, and can turn the Courſe of his Rivers in all the 
WV ariety of Meanders, that are moſt delightful to the Rea- 
er's Imagination. Ina word, he has the modelling of 
Natare in hisown Hands, and may give her what Charms 
e pleaſes, provided he does not reform her too much, and 


Faun into Abſurdities, by endeavouring to excel. O 
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—t gratiſimus Err. Hor. 


HERE is a kind of Writing, wherein the Poet 
| quite loſes Sight of Nature, and entertains his Rea- 

der's Imagination with the Characters and Actions 
of ſuch Perſons as have many of them no Exiſtence, hut 


what 
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what he beſtows on them. Such are Fairies, Witchs 
Magicians, Demons, and departed Spirits. This Mr. Dy 
den calls the Fairy Way of Writing, which is, indeed, mor 
difficult than any other that depends on the Poet's Fa. 
Cy, becauſe he has no Pattern to follow in it, and mu 
work altogether out of his own Invention. | 

THERE is a very odd Turn of Thought require 
for this fore of Writing, and it is impoſſible for a Pol 
to ſucceed in it, who has not a particular Caſt of Fang, 
and an Imagination naturally fruitful and ſuperſtition, i 
Beſides this, he ought to be very well verſed in Legend 
and Fables, antiquated Romances, and the Traditions d 
Nurſes and old Women, that he may fall in with or 
natural Prejudices, and humour thoſe Notions which ve 
have imbibed in our Infancy. For otherwiſe he wil 
be apt to make his Fairies talk like People of his on 
Species, and not like other Sets of Beings, who converk 
with different Objects, and think in a different Manner 
from that of Mankind; 


=»_ deducti caveant, me Fudice, Fauni, 
e wvelut innati trivits, ac pene forenſer, 
Aut nimium teneris juvenentur verfibus — For, 


I do not ſay with Mr. Bays in the Rehearſal, that Spirit 
muſt not be confined to ſpeak Senſe, but it is certain their 
Senſe ought to be a little diſcoloured, that it may ſeen 
particular, and proper to the Perſon and the Condition d 


the 

THESE Deſcriptions raiſe a pleaſing kind of Horror 
in the Mind of the Reader, and amuſe his Imagination 
with the Strangeneſs and Novelty of the Perſons who 
are repreſented in them. They bring up into our Me- 
mory the Stories we have heard in our Childhood, and 
favour thoſe ſecret Terrors and Apprehenſions to which 
the Mind of Man is naturally fubje&. - We are pleaſed 
with ſurveying the different Habits and Behaviours of 
Foreign Countries, how much more muſt we be delight 
ed and ſurpriſed when we are led, as it were, into a ne 
Creation, and ſee the Perſons and Manners of ano. 
ther Species? Men of cold Fancies, and Philoſophical 
Diſpoſitions, object to this Kind of Poetry, that it has 
not Probability enough to affect the Imagination. pa 
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his it may be anſwered, that we are ſure, in gene- 
| L there 2 intellectual Beings in the World be- 
es our ſelves, and ſeveral Species of Spirits, who are 
oed to different Laws and Oeconomies from thoſe of 
ankind; when we fee, therefore, any of theſe repre- 
nted naturally, we cannot but look upon the Repreſen- 
tion as altogether impoſſible ; nay, many are prepoſſeſt 
ich ſuch falſe Opinions, as diſpoſe them to believe theſe 
: ticular Deluſions; at leaſt, we have all heard ſo many 
eaſing Relations in favour of them, that we do not care 
r ſeeing through the Fal hood, and willingly give our 
lves up to ſo agreeable an Impoſture. 
THE Ancients have not much of this Poetry among 
em, for, indeed, almoſt the whole Subſtance of it owes 
Original to the Darkneſs and Superſtition of later 
ges, when pious Frauds were made uſe of to amuſe 
ankind, and frighten then into a Senſe of their Duty. 
or Forefathers look'd upon Nature with more Reve- 
nce and Horror, before the World was enlightned by 
earning and Philoſophy, and lov'd to aſtoniſh them- 
elves with the Apprehenſions of Witchcraft, Prodigies, 
Charms and Inchantments. There was not a Village in 
„gland, that had not a Ghoſt in it, the Church yards 
ere all haunted, every large Common had a Circle of 
Fairies belonging to it, and there was ſcarce a Shepherd 
d be met with who had not ſeen a Spirit. 
= AMONG all the Poets of this Kind our Exgliſb are 
much the beſt, by what I have yet ſeen; whether it be 
that we abound with more Stories of this nature, or 
hat the Genius of our Country is fitter for this ſort of 
Poetry. For the Eng/;/> are naturally fanciful, and very 
often diſpoſed by that Gloomineſs and Melancholy of 
Temper, which is ſo frequent in our nation, to many 
oY otions and Viſions, to which others are not ſo li- 
able. 

AMONG the Enghþ, — has incomparably 
excelled all others. That noble Extravagance of Fancy, 
which he had in ſo great Perfection, thoroughly qualified 
bim to touch this weak ſuperſtitious Part of his Reader's 
Imagination; and made him capable of ſucceeding, 
where he had nothing to ſupport him beſides the Strength 
of his own Genius. There is ſomething ſo wild and yet 

| | lo 
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and to take intire Scenes out of her. Such are Hiſto. 
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ſo ſolemn in the Speeches of his Ghoſts, Fairies, Wig, 
and the like Imaginary Perſons, that we cannot forty, 
thinking them natural, tho' we have no Rule by wia 
to judge of them, and muſt confeſs, if there are fu 
Beings in the World, it looks highly probable they ſhowy 
talk and act as he has repreſented them. | 
THERE is another fort of imaginary Beings, uu 
we ſometimes meet with among the Poets, when ik 
Author repreſents any Paſſion, Appetite, Virtue or Vig 
under a viſible Shape, and makes it a Perſon or an Adu 
in his Poem. Of this Nature -are the Deſcriptions 
Hunger and Envy in Ovid, of Fame in Virgil, and ofSi 
and Death in Milton. We find a whole Creation of thy 
like ſhadowy Perſons in Spencer, who had an admirahl 
Talent in Repreſentations ofthis kind. I have difcourl 
of theſe Emblematical Perſons in former Papers, and ſhall 
therefore only mention them in this Place. Thus we {& 
how many Ways Poetry addreſſes it ſelf to the Imaginz 
tion, as it has not only the whole Circle of Nature for 
its Province, but makes new Worlds of its own, fſhew 
us Perſons who are not to be found in Being, and repre 
ſents even the Faculties of the Soul, with her ſeveral Vir 
tues and Vices, in a ſenſible Shape and Character. 
I ſhall, in two following Papers, conſider in gene- 
ral, how other kinds of Writing are qualified to plealc 
2 Imagination, with which I — to conclude * 
7. | 
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2 Hcungue volunt mentem Auditoris agunto. Hor. 


As the Writers in Poetry and Fiction borrow their 
ſeveral Materials from outward Objects, and Join 
| them together at their own Pleaſure, there are 
others who are obliged to follow Nature more cloſely, 


rians, natural Philoſophers, Travellers, Geographers, 1 
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a word, all who deſcribe viſible Objects of a real 
WE xiſtence. 
I T is the moſt agreeable Talent of an Hiſtorian, tobe 
vie to draw up his Armies and fight his Battles in pro- 
er Expreffions, to ſet before our Eyes the Diviſions, Ca- 
als and jealoufies of great Men, and to lead us Step by 
ep into the ſeveral Actions and Events of his Hiſtory. 
e love to ſee the Subject unfolding it ſelf by juſt De- 
grees, and breaking upon us inſenſibly, that ſo we may 
de kept in a pleaſing Suſpence, and have time given us 
Wo raiſe our Expectations, and to fide with one of the 
Parties concerned in the Relation. I confeſs this ſhews 
ore the Art than the Veracity of the Hiſtorian, but I 
um only to ſpeak of him as he is qualified to pleaſe the 
Imagination. And in this reſpect Livy has, perhaps, ex- 
celled all who went before him, or have written ſince 
his Time. He deſcribes every thing in ſo lively a 
Manner, that his whole Hiftory is an admirable Picture, 
and tonches on ſuch proper Circumſtances in every Story 
that his Reader becomes a kind of Spectator, and feels 
in himſelf all the Variety of Paſſions which are corre» 
ſpondent to the ſeveral parts of the Relation. 

BUT among this Set of Writers there are none who 
more gratify and enlarge the Imagination, than the Au- 
chors of the new Philoſophy, whether we conſider their 

Theories of the Earth or Heavens, the Diſcoveries they 
have made by Glaſſes, or any other of their Contempla- 
tions on Nature. We are not a little pleaſed to find eve- 
ry green Leaf fwarm with Millions of Animals, that at 
therr largeſt Growth are not viſible to the naked Eye. 
There is ſomething very engaging to the Fancy, as well 
as to our Reaſon, in the Treatiſes of Metals, Minerals, 
Plants and Meteors. But when we ſurvey the whole 
Earth at once, and the ſeveral Planets that lie within its 
, Neighbourhood, we are filled with a pleafing Aſtoniſh- 
ment, to ſee ſo many Worlds hanging one above ano- 
ther, and fliding round their Axles in ſuch an amazing 
Pomp and Solemnity. If, after this, we contemplate 
thoſe wild Fields of ther, that reach in Height as far as 
from Saturn to the fix d Stars, and run abroad almoſt to 
an Inſinitude, our Imagination finds its Capacity filled 
with ſo immenſe a Proſpect, and puts it ſelf upon the 
Stretch 
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1 it. But if we yet riſe higher, u 
t Stars as ſo many vaſt Oceans of Flame 
that are each of them attended with a different Set if 
Planets, and ſtill diſcover new Firmaments and ny 


conſider the 


Lights that are ſunk farther in thoſe unfathomable Dey, 


of Zther, fo as not to be ſeen by the ſtrongeſt ofour e 
— we are loſt in ſuch a Labyrinth of Suns au 
Worlds, and confounded with the Immenſity and Mag , 


ficence of Nature. 


NOTHING is more pleaſant to the Fancy, than u ö 


enlarge it ſelf by rees, in its Contemplation of the 1 8 


various Proportions which its ſeveral Objects bear to ead 
other, when it compares the Body of Man to the Bak 


of the whole Earth, the Earth to the Circle it deſcribe 
round the Sun, that Circle to the Sphere of the fx 
Stars, the Sphere of the fixt Stars to the Circuit of the 
whole Creation, the whole Creation it ſelf to the infinite 
Space that is every where diffuſed about it; or when the 
Imagination works downward, and conſiders the Bulk 
of a human Body in reſpect of an Animal, a hundred 
times leſs than a Mite, So particular Limbs of ſuch an 
Animal, the different Springs which actuate the Limbs, 
the Spirits which ſet theſe Springs a going, and the pro 
ionable Minuteneſs of theſe — Parts, before they 

ve arrived at their full Growth and Perfection. But if, 
after all this, we take the leaſt Particle of theſe Animal 
Spirits, and conſider its Capacity of being wrought into 
a World, that ſhall contain within thoſe narrow Dimen- 
ſions a Heaven and Earth, Stars and Planets, and every 
different Species of living Creatures, in the ſame Analogy 
and Proportion they bear to each other in our own Uni 
verſe; ſuch a Speculation, by reaſon of its Nicety, ap 
2 ridiculous to thoſe who have not turned their 
houghts that way, though at the ſame time it is found- 
ed on no leſs than the Evidence of a Demonſtration. Nay, 


we might yet carry it farther, and diſcover in the ſmalleſt 


Particle of this little World a new inexhauſted Fund of 
Matter, capable of being ſpun out into another Univerſe. 

I have dwelt the longer on this Subject, becauſe I think 
it may ſhew us the proper Limits, as well as the De- 
ſectiveneſs, of our Imagination; how it is confined to 2 
very ſmall Quantity of Space, and immediately ſtopt £ 


eren“ 
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Operations, when it endeavours to take in any thing 
* E. very great, or very little. Let a Man try to con- 
eire the different Bulk of an Animal, which is twenty, 
om another which is 2 hundred times leſs than a Mite, 
WE. to compare, in his Thoughts, a length of à thouland 


Diameters of the Earth, with that of a Million, and he 
Will quickly” find that he has no different Meaſures in his 
Mind, adjuſted to ſuch extraordinary Degrees of Gran- 
acur or Minuteneſs. The Underſtanding, indeed, opens 
n infinite Space on every fide of us, but the Imaginati- 
Won, after a few faint'Efforts, is immediately at a ſtand, 
nd finds her ſelf ſwallowed up in the Immenſity of the 
Void that ſurrounds it: Our Reaſon can purſue a Particle 
of Matter through an infinite variety of Diviſions, but 
the Fancy ſoon loſes ſight of it, and feels in it ſelf a kind 
of Chaſm, that wants to be filled with Matter of a 
more ſenſible Bulk. We can neither widen, nor contract 
te Faculty to the Dimenſions of either Extreme. The 
WF Object is too big for our Capacity, when we would com- 

rehend the Circumference of a World, and dwindles 
into nothing, when we endeavour after the Idea of an 
Atome. 

I T is poſſible this defect of Imagination may not be 
in the Soul it ſelf, but as it acts in Conjunction with the 
Body. Perhaps there may not be room in the Brain for 
ſuch a variety of Impreſſions, or the Animal Spirits may 
be - incapable of figuring” them in ſach a manner, as is 
neceſlary to excite ſo very large or very minute Ideas. 
However it be, we may well ſuppoſe that Beings of a 
higher Nature very much excel us in this reſpect, as it is 

robable the Soul of Man will be infinitely- more periect 
n in this Faculty, as well as in all the reſt; info- 
much that, perhaps, the Imagination will be able to kee 
Pace with the Underitanding, and to form in it ſelf di- 
ſtinct Ideas of all the different Modes and Quantities of 
Space. | O 
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ah 2 . _= 
g=_ errare locis, ignotis videre IS 
lumina gaudebat ; fiudio minuente /aborem. Ovid 


HE Pleaſures of the Imagination are not wholly 
confined to ſuch particular Authors as are conver. 
ſant in material Objects, but are often to be met 

with among the Polite Maſters of Morality, Criticiſm, 
and other Speculations ahſtradted from Matter, who, tho 
they do not directly treat of the viſible Parts of Natur, 
often draw from them their Similitudes, Metaphors, and 
Allegories. By theſe Alluſions a Truth in the Under 
ing is as it were reflected by the Imagination; we are abt 
to ſee ſomething like Colour and — in a Notion, 
and to diſcover a Scheme of Thoughts traced out upon 
Matter. And here the Mind receives a great deal of Wl 
Satisfaction, and has two of its Faculties . gratiked at the Wl 
ſame time, while the Fancy is buſy in copying after the Wl 
Underitanding, and tranſcribing Ideas out of the Inte 
lectual World into the — 1 

TH E Great Art of a Writer ſhews it ſelf in the Choice ſn 
of pleaſing Allufions, which are generally to be taken Wl 
from the great or beautiful Works of Art or Nature; for Wl 
though whatever is New or Uncommon is apt to de 
light the Imagination, the chief Deſign of an Allulonbe 1 
ing to illuſtrate and explain the Paſſages of an Author, t 
ſhould be always borrowed from what is more known 
and common, than the Paſlages which are to be er. 
plained. 

ALLEGORIES, when well choſen, are like 6 
many Iracks of Light in a Diſcourſe, that make ever | 1 
thing about them clear and beautiful. A noble Metapho, i 
when ic is placed to an Advantage, caſts a kind of Gioy Wl 
round it, and darts a Luſtre through a whole Sentence: Wl 
Theſe different Kinds of Alluſion are but ſo many dif 


rent Manners of Similitude, and, that they may pleaſe _ 
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Tmagination, the Likeneſs ought to be very exact, or ve- 
ry recable, as we love to ſee a Picture where the Re- 
emblance is juft, or the Poſture and Air graceful. But 
we often find eminent Writers very faulty in this reſpect ; 
great Scholars are apt to fetch their Compariſons and Al- 
uſions from the Sciences in which they are moſt conver- 
ſant, fo that a Man may ſee the Compaſs of their Learn- 
ing in a "Treatiſe on the moſt indifferent Subject. I have 
. read a Diſcourſe upon Love, which none but a profound 
Chymiſt could underſtand, and have heard many a Ser- 
mon that ſhould only have been preached before a Con- 
tion of Cartefians. On the contrary, your Men of 
ineſs uſually have recourſe to ſuch Inſtances as are too 
mean and familiar. They are for drawing the Reader 
into a Game of Cheſs or Tennis, or for leading him 
from Shop to Shop, in the Cant of particular Trades and 
Employ ments. It is certain, there may be found an 
infinite Variety of very agreeable Alluſions jn both theſe 
kinds, but for the generality, the moſt entertaining ones 
lie in the Works of Nature, which are obvious to all Ca- 
pacities, and more delightful than what is to be found in 
A Sciences. 
II is this Talent of affecting the Imagination, 
Fiwes an Embelliſhment to — Senſe, —— — 
an's Compoſitions more agreeable than another's. It 
ſets off ali Writings in general, but is the very Life and 
higheſt Perfection of Poetry: Where it ſhines in an 
.Eminent Degree, it has preſerved ſeveral Poems for man 
| Ages, that have nothing elſe to recommend them ; 22 
where all the other Beauties are preſent, the Work A 
any; dry and inſipid, if this — one be wantin Te 
as ſomething in it like Creation; It beſtows a Kind of 
Exiſtence, and draws up to the Reader's View ſeveral 
Objects which are not to be found in Being. It I. 

. Additions to Nature, and gives a greater Variety to God's | 
Works. In a word, it is able to — and adorn th 
moſt illuſtrious Scenes in the Univerſe, or to fill th Mind 

with more glorious Shows and Apparitions 1 

found 3 uy Part of it. 7 _—_ 
ave now diſcovered t * 

thoſe Pleaſures that gratify the RS En 

haps, it would not = difficult to caſt under cheir 
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that of a Diſtracted Perſon, when his Imagination is trou- 32 


over the Fancy of another, and with what Eaſe he con- 


then may we ſuppoſe lodged in him, who knows all the 


Heaven or Hell of any finite Being. 
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Heads thoſe contrary Objects, which are ap: w 


kill it with Diſtaſte and Terror; for the Imagination i; 
as liable to Pain as Pleaſure. When the Brain is hurt by WM 


1 


any Accident, or the Mind diſordered by Dreams or Sick. I | | 


nels, the Fancy is over-run with wild diſmal Ideas, ani Wi 
terrified with a thouſand hideous Monſters of its own 
traming. N 


Eumenidum veluti demens videt Agmina Pantheus, 
Et folem geminum, & duplices ſe oftendere Thebas, 
Aut Agamemnonius ſcenis agitatus — 
Armatam facibus matrem 2 ſerpentibus atris 

Cum widet, ultriceſque ſedent in limine dire. Vitz 


THERE is not a Sight in Nature ſo mortifying a 


bled, and his whole Soul diſordered and confuſed. Bak 
fon in Ruins is not ſo melancholy a Spectacle. But to 
quit ſo diſagreeable a Subject, 1 ſhall only conſider, by 
way of Conclufion, what an infinite Advantage this Fa- 
culty gives an Almighty Being over the Soul of Man, and 
how great a meaſure of Happineſs or Miſery we are ca. 
pable of receiving from the Imagination only. 

WE have already ſeen the Influence that one Man has 


veys into it a Variety of Imagery ; how great a Power 


ways of affecting the Imagination, Who. can infuſe what 
Ideas he pleaſes, and fill thoſe Ideas with Terror and 
Delight to what ee he thinks fit? He can excie Wl 
Images in the Mind without the help of Words, ard | 
make Scenes riſe up before us and ſeem preſent to the 
Eye without the Aſſiſta nce of Bodies or Exterior Object. 
He can tranſport the Imagination with ſuch beautiful and 
gloricus Viſions, as cannct poſſibly enter into our pre 
; lent Conceptions, or haunt it with ſuch ghaltly Spectres ' 
and Apparitions, as would make us hope for Annihila- Wl 
tion, and think Exiſtence no better than a Curſe. In ſhort, 
he can fo exquiſitely raviſh or torture the Soul through 
this fingle Faculty, as might ſuffice to malte up the who!e 
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going Light, 


THIS Eſſay on the Pleaſures of the Imagination ba- 
ving been publiſhed in ſeparate Papers, I ſhall conclude it 


W with a Table of the principal Contents of each Paper. 


The CONTENTS. 
„ 


? T7 HE Perfection of our Sight above our other Senſes The. 


Pleaſures of the] magiration ari/e originally fromSights. 


| The Pleaſures of the Imagination divided under twoHeads. 


The Pleaſures of the Imagination in ſome Reſpedts equal to 


; | thoſe of the Underſtanding. The Extent of the Pleaſares of 


the Imagination. The Advantages a Man receives from a 
Reliſh of theſe Pleaſures. [z what Reſpedt they are prefer- 
able to thoſe of the Underſtanding. 

| P ATE IE 


THREE Sources of al/thePleaſures of the Imagination, 
in eur Survey of outward Objects. How what is Great plea/es 
the Imagination. How auhat is New pleaſes the Imagination; 
Haw what is Beautitul in our own Species, pleaſes theImagi- 
nation. How what is Beautiful in general pleaſes the Imagi- 
nation. What other accidental Cauſes may contribute tothe 
heiglitning of theſe Pleaſures. | 

8 PAT HE 


WHY the Neceſſary Cauſe of our being pleaſed wwith 
abhat is Great, New, or Beautiful, unknown. Why the 
Final Cauſe more known and more uſeful. The Final Cauſe 
of our being pleaſed with what is Great. The Final Cauſe 
of our being pleaſed with what is New. The Final Cauſe 
of our being pleaſed with what is Beautiful in our own Spe- 
cies. The Firal Cauſe of our being pleaſed wwith what is 
Beautiful in general. 


PAPER IV. 


THE Works of Nature more pleaſant to the Imagina- 
tion than thoſe of Art. The Works of Nature ſtill more plea- 
fant, the more they reſemble thoſe of Art. The Works of 
Art more pleaſant, the more they reſemble thoſe of Nature. 
Our Engliſh Plantations and Gardens conſidered in the fore: 
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PAPER V. 


OF Architecture, as it affe the 1 tion. Great. 
neſs in Architecture relates either to the Bulk or to the Man- 
ner. Greatneſs of Bult in the Ancient Oriental Buildings, 
The ancient Accounts of theſe Buildings confirm'd, 1. From 
the Advantages for raifing ſuch Warks, in the firft Apes of 
the World, and in the Eaftern Climates : 2. From ſeveral 

them <uhich are ſtill extant. Inflances how Greatneſsof 

eat: the Imagination. A French Author's Ol. 
on on this Sujet. Why Concave and Convex Figures 
ve a Greatneſs of Manner to Works of Archite&ure. — 
N that pleaſes the Imagination in Arobitecture is eitber 
Great, Beautiful, or New. 
PAPER VI. 


THE Secondary Pleaſures of the Imagization. Thi (a. 
weral Sources of theſe Pleaſures, ( Statuary, Painting, De. 
ſcription and Muſick) compared together. The Final Cauſe 
of our receiving Pleaſure from theſe ſeveral Sources. Of De. 
ſeriptions i» particular. The Power of Words over the Ima- 
gination. — Reader more pleaſed with Deſcription 
than another. 


PAPER VII. 
HOW a whole Set of Ideas Hang together, &c. A Na. 
tural Cauſe aſigned for it. How to perfect the Imagination 
a Writer. 2 among the Ancient Poets had this Faculty 
in its greateſt Perfection. Homer excellud in Imagini 
«» hat i; Great; Virgil in Imagining what is Beautiful, 
Ovid in Imagining what is New. Our own Country- Mas 
Milton very per fe in all three reſpects. 


PAPER VIII. 


WH Y any thing that is unpleaſant to behold, pleaſes tht = 
Imagination when well deſcribed. Why the Imagination re. 
ceives a more Exquiſite Pleaſure from the 3 of 
what is Great, New, or Beautiful. ThePleaſure fill height- 
ved, if what is deſeribed raiſes Paſſion in the Mind. Dila- 

Paſtiens pleafing when raiſed 7 77 Deſcriptioni. 
by Terror and Grief are pleaſing to the Mind when exci- 


ted by Deſcriptions. A particular Advantage the Writers 
1 
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in Poetry and Fidtion have to pleaſe the Imagination. What 
Liberties are allowed them. 
PAPER IX. 


| O F that lind of Poetry «which Mr. Dryden calls the Fai- 
13 Way of W 4 How a Poet ſhould be Qualified for it. 

| 2 Pleaſures of the Imagination that ariſe from it. In this 
reſpet why the Moderns excel the Ancients. Why the 
Engliſh excel the Moderni. Whothe Befl among the Eng- 


lim. Of Emblematical Per/ons. 
PAPER X. 


WHAT Authors pleaſe the Imagination who have no- 
thing to do with Fiction. How Hiſtory pleaſes the Imagina- 
tion. How the Authors of the new Philolophy pleaſe the 
Imagination. The Bounds and Defetts of the Imagination. 
Whether theſe Deſect are Eſſential to the Imagination. 


PAPER AL. 


HOW thoſe pleaſe the Imagination who treat of Subjects 
abſtracted from Matter, by Alluſions taken from it. I hat 
Allufions meſt pleaſing to the Imagination. Great Writers 
hw Faulty in this 2 Of the Art of Imagining is 
General. The Imagination capable of Pain as well as 
Pleaſure. In what Degree the Imagination is capable 
either of Pain or Pleaſure. | 
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Hæc ſcripfi non otii abundanti@ ſed amoris erga te. 
| Toll . Epiſt. 


Do not know any thing which gives greater Diſtur- 
bance to e than cke falle Notion ſome 

— People have of Rallery. It ought certainly to be the 
firſt Point to be aimed at in Society, to gain the Good- 
wilt of thoſe with whom you converſe. The Way to 
that, is de ſhew you are well inclined towards them: 
& 4 | What 


Neceſſiy to explain my ſelf in much Company, and redu- 


. their Company. Callifhenes does this with inimitable | 


be overheard by a young Officer, who gave Symptoms of 


mediately put on a Compoſed Behaviour, and behaved 
pany had of him. It is to. be allowed that c 
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What then can be more abſurd, than to ſet up for bein Is 
extremely ſharp and biting, as the Term is, 1n your 5 _ 
preſſions to your Familiars? A Man who has no py; 
Quality but Courage, is in a very ill way towards makin WM 
an agreeable Figure in the World, becauſe that which k 

has ſuperior to other People cannot be exerted, withoy 
raiſing himſelf an Enemy. Your Gentleman of a Satiric 
Vein is in the like Condition. To ſay a 'U'hing which per 
plexes the Heart of him you ſpeak to, or brings Bluſtg 
into his Face, is a degree of Murder; and it is, I think, a 
unpardonable Offence to ſhew a Man you do not can, 
whether he is pleaſed or diſpleaſed. But won't you then 
take a Jeſt? Yes: but pray let it be a Jeſt. It is no [ef 
to put me, who am ſo unhappy as to have an utter Averic 
to ſpeaking to more than one Man at a time, under 


cing me to Shame and Deriſion, except I perform what ny 
Infirmity of Silence diſables me to do. } 

CALLISTHENES has great Wit accompaniel 
with that Quality (without which a Man can have no Wit 
at all) a found Judgment. This Gentleman rallies tie 
beſt of any Man I know, for he forms his Ridicule upon 
a Circumſtance which you are in your Heart not unwilling 
to grant him, to wit, that you are Guilty of an Excels in 
fomething which is in it ſelf laudable. He very well us- 
derſtands what you would be, and needs not fear your Wn 
Anger for declaring you are a little too much that Thing. 
The Generous will bear being reproached as Laviſh, and 
the Valiant, Raſh, without being provaked to Reſentment 
againſt their Monitor. What has been ſaid to be a Mark 
ofa good Writer, will fall in with the Cha racter of a good 
Companion. The — Writer makes his Reader better | 
pleaſed with himſelf, and the agreeable Man makes his | 
Friends enjoy themſelves, rat her than him, while he is in 


| - 
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Pleaſantry. He whiſpered a Friend the other Day, ſo as to 


Cocking upon the Company, That Gentleman has very 
much of the Air ofa General Officer. The Vouth im- 


bimſelf ſuitably to the Conceptions he believed the Com- 
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Bm Will make a Man run into impertinent Relations, to his 


| tage. and expreſs the Satisfaction he has in his 
ben Aar fel ot he is very ridiculous, but in this caſe the 
Man is made a Fool by his own Conſent, and not expoſed 
as luch whether he will or no. J take it therefore that 
to make Rallery agreeable, a Man mult either not 
know he is rallied, or think never the worſe of himſelf 
if be ſees he is. ; : 2 
4 CETUS is of a quite contrary Genius, and is more 
generally admired than Calliſtbenes, but not with Juſtice ; 
ALtetus has no regard to the Modeſty or Weakneſs of the 
| Perſon he rallies; but if his Quality or Humility gives him 
any Superiority to the Man he would fall upon, he has no 
Mercy on making the Onſet. He can be pleaſed to ſee his 
beſt Friend out of Countenance, while the Laugh is loud 
in his own Applauſe. His Rallery always puts the Com- 
pany into little Diviſions and ſeparate Intereſts, while that 
of Calliſthenes cements it, and makes every Man notonly 
better pleaſed with himſelf, but alſo with all the reſt in 
the Converſation. ; 
TO rally well, it is abſalutely neceſſary that Kindneſs 
muſt run thro all you ſay, and you mult ever preſerve the 
Character of a Friend to ſupport your Pretenſions to 
be free with a Man. Acetus ought to be baniſhed hu- 
man Society, becauſe he raiſes his Mirth upon giving 
Pain to the Perſon upon whom he is pleaſant. Nothing 
but the Malevolence, which is too general towards thoſe 
who excel, could make his Company tolerated ; but they 
with whom he converſes, are ſure to ſee ſome Man ſa- 
criticed where-everthe is admitted, and all the Credit he 
has for Wit is owing to the Gratification it gives to other 
Mens Ill-nature. 
MINUTIUS has a Wit that conciliates a Man's 
Love at the (ame time that it is exerted againſt Ins Faults, 
He has an Art of keeping the Perſon he rallies in Coun- 
tenance, by inſinuating that he himſelf is guilty of the 
ſame Imperfection. This he does with ſo much Addreſs, 
that he ſeems rather to bewail himſelf, than fall upon 
his Friend. « . 
IT is really mon"rous to ſee how unaccountably it 
prevails among Men, to take the Liberty of diſplealing 
each other. One would th nk ſometimes that the Con- 
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tention, is, who ſhall bemoſt diſagreeable. Alluſions to ra: 
Follies, Hints which revive what a Man has a Mind u 

for ever, and deſerves that all the reſt of the Word 
ſhould, are commonly brought forth even in Compary nn 
of Men of Diſtinction. They do not thruſt with the Wi 
Skill of Fencers, but cut up with the Barbarity of Bu. 
chers. It is, methinks, below the Character of Men q 
Humanity and Good-manners, to be capable of Mirth 
while there is any one of the Company in Pain and Di- 
order. They who have the true Tile of Converlſatian, 
enjoy themſelves in a Communication of each other's Ex. 
cellencies, and not in a Triumph over their ImperfeQtion, 
Fortius would have been reckoned a Wit, if there had ne 
ver been a Fool in the World; He wants not Foils to be 
a Beauty, but has that natural Pleaſure in obſerving Per. 
eQion in others, that his own Faults are over-looked out 
of Gratitude by all his Acquaintance. 

AFTER theſe ſeveral Characters of Men who ſucceed 
or fail in Rallery, it may not be amiſs to reflect a little 
further what one takes to be the moſt agreeable Kind 
of it; and that to me ap when the Satyr is directed 
againſt Vice, with an Air of Contempt of the Fault, bit 
no III- will to the Criminal. Mr. Congreve's Doris is a 
Maſter-piece in this Kind. It is the cter of a Wo. 
man utterly abandoned, but her Impudence by the ſinel 
Piece of Kallery is made only Generoſity. 


Peculiar therefore is her Way, 
Whether by Nature taught, 
1 hall not undertake to ſay, 
Or by Experience bought ; 


For whe ver Night obtain'd her Grace, 
She can next Day diſown, 

And flare upon the ſtrange Man's Face, 
As one ſhe nc er had known, 


So well ſhe can the Truth diſeuiſe, 
Such artful Wonder frame, 
The Lower or diftruſis hi; Eyes, 
Or thinks tua all a Dream, 


Sim © 
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Some cenſure this as lewd or low, 
Who are to — — 
For to forget what we beſiow, 
Beſpeaks a noble Mind. T 
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appdata Nuper Idoneus. Hor. 


Look upon my ſelf as a kind of Guardian to the Fair, 
and am always watchful to obſerve any thing which 
concerns their Intereſt: The preſent Paper ſhall be 
| employed in the Service of a very fine young Woman; 
and the Admonitions I give her, may not be unuſeful to 
the reſt of the Sex. G/riana ſhall be the Name of the 
Heroine in To-day's Entertainment; and when I have 
told you that ſhe is rich, witty, young, and beautiful, you 
will believe. ſhe does not want Admirers. She has had 
fince ſhe came to Town about twenty frve of thoſe Lo- 
vers, who make their Addreſſes by way of Jointure and 
Settlement. Theſe come and go, with great Indifference 
on both Sides; and as beauteous as ſhe is, a Line in a 
Deed has had Exception enough againſt it, to outweigh 
the Luftre of her Eyes, the Readineſs of her Underſtand- 
mg, and the Merit of her general Character. But among the 
Crowd of ſuch cool Adorers, ſhe has two who are very 
aſſiduous in their Attendance. There is ſomething ſo ex- 
traordinary and artful in their Manner of Application, that 
I think it but common Juſtice to alarm her in it. I have 
done it inthe followihg Letter. 

ADAM. | 
by ] Have for ſome time taken notice of two Gentle 
* 2 men who attend you in all publick Places, both 
© of whom have alſo eaſy Acceſs to you at your own 
: Houſe: But the Matter is adjuſted between them, and 
* Damon, who fo paſſionately addreſſes you, has no — 
* gn 
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* (ign upon you; but Strephon, who ſeems to be ingif;. 
rent to you, is the Man, who is, as they have ſet 
© It, to have you. The Plot was laid over a Bottle q 
Wine; and Strepbon, when he firſt thought of you, pre. 
* —— to Damon to be his Rival. The manner of hi; 
* breaking of it to him, I was ſo placed at a Taven, 
that I could not avoid hearing. Damon, ſaid he, with 
deep Sigh, I have long languiſhed for that Miracle 
Beauty Gloriana, and if you will be very ſtedfaitly my 
* Rival, I ſhall certainly obtain her. Do not, continue 
* he, be offended at this Overture; for I go upon the 
Knowledge of the Temper of the Woman, rather thay 
any Vanity that I ſhould profit by an Oppoſition af 
your Pretenſions to thoſe of your humble Servant, 
* Glariana has very good Senſe, a quick Reliſh of the 
Satisfaction of Life, and will not give her ſelf, 2 
the Crowd of Women do, to the Arms of a Ma 
to whom ſhe is indifferent. As ſhe is a ſenſible We. 
man, Expreflions of Rapture and Adoration will not 
„ move her neither; but he that has her muſt be the Ob- 
« jet of her Deſire, not her Pity. The Way to this End 
I take to be, that a Man's general Conduct ſhould be 
* agreeable, without addreſſing in particular to the Wo- 
man he loves. Now, Sir, if you will be fo kind as 
to ſigh and die for Gloriana, I will carry it with great 
* Reſpect towards her, but ſeem void of any 'Thoughts 
as a Lover. By this Means I ſhall be in the mot 
* amiable Light of which I am capable; I ſhall be re- 
*. ceived with Freedom, you with Reſerve. Damn, 
who has himſelf no Deſigns of Marriage at all, eafily | 
fell into the Scheme; and you may. obſerve, that | 
* where-ever you are Damon. appears alſo. You ſee he 
carries on an unaffecting Exactneſs in his Dreſs and 
Manner, and ftrives always to be the very contrary.of 
Strephon. They have already ſucceeded ſo far, that 
your Eyes are ever in Search of Strephon, and turn 
- themſelves of Courſe from Damon. They meet and 
compare Notes upon your Carriage and the Letter 
„which was brought to you the other Day, was a Con- 
* triyance to remark your Reſentment. When you law 
the Billet ſubſcribed Damez, and turned away with a 


* ſcoruful Air, and cried Impertinence! you gave * 
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« to him that ſhuns you, without mortifying him that 
[5 iſhes for you. 

| Kap T = concerned for, Madam, is, that in the 
diſpoſal of your Heart, you ſhould know what you are 
« doing, and examine it before it is loſt. Strephox contra- 
« dicts you in Diſcourſe with the Civility of one who has 
« a Value for you, but gives up nothing like one that loves. 
« you. This ſeeming Unconcern gives this Behaviour the 
© advantage of Sincerity, and inſenſibly obtains your good. 
« Opinion, by appearing diſintereſted in the purchale of 
« it. If you watch theſe Correſpondents. hereafter, you 
« will find that Strephon makes his Viſit of Civility im- 
« mediately after Damon has tired you with one of Love. 
Tho you are very diſcreet, you will find it no eaſy mat- 
© ter to eſcape the 'T oils ſo well laid, as when one ſtudies 
to be diſagreeable in Paſſion, the other to be pleaſing 
« without it. All the Turns of you Temper are carefully 
« watched,and their quick and faithful Intelligence gives 
* your Lovers irreſiſtible Advantage. You will, pleaſe, 
Madam, to be upon your guard, and take all the. ne- 
© ceſlary Precautions againſt one who is amiable to you. 
before you know he is enamoured. | 


J am. 
Madan, 


Your moſt obedient Serwant; 


STREPHON makes great Progreſs in this Lady's. 
good Graces, for moſt Women being actuated by ſome 
little Spirit of Pride and Contradiction, he has the goad 
effects of both thoſe Motives by this Covert-Way of. 
_ Courtſhip. He received a Meſſage Yeſterday from Damon 
in the following Words, ſuperſcribed Vith Speed. 


2 ALL goes well; ſhe is very angry at me, and 1 | 
| * 8 ſay hates me in earneſt. It is a good time 
£ bk. | | 


Tours. 
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THE Compariſon of S?rephon's Gaiety to Dam, 
Languiſhment, ſtrikes her Imagination with a Proſped 
of very agreeable Hours with ſuch a Man as the former, 
and Abhorrence of the inſipid Proſpect with one like the 


latter. To know when a Lady is diſpleaſed with no | 1 


ther, is to know the beſt time of advancing your {elf 
This method of two Perfons playing into each other; 
Hand is fo dan 


had ſo many O 
that all which 1s left for her todo is to bring him, noy 
me is adviſed, to an Explanation of his Paſſion, and begin. 
ning again, if ſhe can conquer the kind Sentiments ſhe 
has already conceived for him. When one ſhews hin 
ſelf a Creature to be avoided, the other proper to be fled 


to for Succour, they have the whole Woman between iſ 


them, and can occaſionally rebound her Love and Hatred 
from one to the other, in fach a manner as to keep her 
at a diſtance from all the reſt of the World, and caſt Lo 
for the Conqueſt. | 


N. B. I hade many other Secrets which concern the En. 


fire of Love, but I confider that while I alarm my _ J N : 


J intra my Men. 


ED ESE QLEET INNS 
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Eft Ulabris, animas ff te non deficit — Hor. 


London, June 24. 
e Man who has it in his Power to chooſe his own 
61 Company, would certainly be much to blame 
0; ſhoald- he not; to the beft of his Judgment, 
© take ſuch as are of a Temper moſt ſuitable to l 


" Mr. StECTATOR, 


* own; and where that Choice is wanting, or where» ill 


Man is miſtaken in his Choice, and yet under a Ne. 


© ceflity of continuing in the ſame Company, it wil 


certainly 


s, that I cannot tell how a Woman ll 
could be able to withſtand fuch a Siege. The Conditin Wl 
of Ghriana, I am afraid, is irretrievabley for Strephon hu 
nities of pleaſing without ſuſpicion, 


| 
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certainly be his Intereſt to carry himſelf as eaſily as 
| le. | 
1 PIN this I am ſenſible I do but repeat what has been 
= (id a thouſand times, at which however J think no 

WF Body has any Title to take Exception, but they who 
never failed to put this in Practice — Not to uſe any 
longer Preface, this being the Seaſon of the Year in 
which great Numbers of all forts of People retire from 
this Place of Buſineſs and Pleaſure to Country Solitude, 
I think it not improper to adviſe them to take with 
them as great a Stock of Good-humour as they can; 
for tho' a Country-Life is deſcribed as the mott plea- 
ant of all others, and though it may in Truth be ſo, 

yet it is ſo only to thoſe who know how to enjoy 

Leiſure and Retirement. 

As for thoſe who can't live without the conſtant 
helps of Buſineſs or Company, let them conſider, that 

in the Country there is no Exchange, there are no Play- 
* houſes, no Variety of Coffee-houles, nor many of thoſe 
other Amuſements which ſerve here as ſo many Re- 
liefs from the repeated Occurrences in their own Fami- 
lies; but that there the . Part of their Time muſt 

ves, and conſequently it behoves 

them to conſider how agreeable it wilt be to them be- 
© fore they leave this dear Town. 

© I remember, Mr. SPECTATOR, we were very well 
© entertained laſt Year, with the Advices you gave us 
from Sir Roc x R's Country Seat; which TI the rather 
mention, becauſe tis almoſt impoſſible not to live plea- 
* ſantly, where the Maſter of a Family is ſuch a one as 
* you there defcribe your Friend, who cannot therefore 
© (I mean as to his domeſtick Character) be too often 
recommended to the Imitation of others. How amia- 
* ble is that Aﬀability and Benevolence with which he 
* treats his Neighbours, and every one, even the meaneſt 
* of his own Family! And yet how ſeldom. imitated 3 
* inſtead of which we commonly meet with ill-natured 
* Expoſtulations, Noiſe, and Chidings And this I 
* hinted, becauſe the Humout and Diſpoſition of the 
* Head, is what chiefly influences all the other Parts of 
"a Family, | | 


AN 
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AN Agreement and kind Correſpondence between 


* Friends and Acquaintance, is the greateſt Pleature of 
Life. This is an undoubted Truth, and yet any Man 
& who judges from the Practice of the World, will be a. 
« molt periuaded to believe the contrary ; for how can ye 
r ſuppoſe People ſhould be ſo induſtrious to make then, 
« ſelves uneaſy ? What can engage them to entertain and 
© foment Jealouſies of one another upon every the leaf 
« Occaſion? Yet ſo it is, there are People who (as i 
© ſhould ſeem) delight in being troubleſom and vexati 
: ous, who (as Tully ſpeak:) Mira ſunt alacritate ad litigai. 
dun, Have a certain Chearfulneſs in æuramg ling. And thy 
© it happens, that there are very few Families in which 
there are not Feuds and Animoſities, tho' is every one) 
© Intereſt, there more particularly, to avoid 'em, becau+ 
there (as I would willingly hope) no one gives another 
© Uneaſlineſs, without feeling ſome ſhare of it — But 
am gone beyond what | deligned, and had almoſt for. 
© got what I chiefly propoſed ; which was, barely to tel 
* you how hardly we who paſs moſt of our Time in 
k Town diſpenſe with a long Vacation in the County, 
© how uneaſy we grow to our ſelves and to one another 
* when our Converſation is confined, inſomuch that by 
* Michaelmas tis odds but we come to downriglit ſquab- 
© bling, and make as free with one another to our Face, 
as we do with the reſt of the World behind their Backs. 
Aſter J have told you this, I am to deſire that you would 
now and. then give us a Leſſon of Good-humour, a Fx 
© mily-Piece, which, ſince we are · all very fond of you, 
I hope may have {ome Influence upon us --— 
AFTER theſeplain Obſervations give me leaveto 
give you an Hint of what a Set of Company of my Ae. 
* quaintance, who are now gone into the Country, and 
have the Uſe of an abſent Nobleman's Seat, have {et 
© tled among themſelves, to avoid the Inconveniencies a. 
© bove mentioned. They are a Collectien of ten ot 
*. twelve, of the ſame good Inclination towards each o- 
ther, but of very LG rene Talents and. Inclinations: 
From hence they hope, that the Variety of their Ten: 
pers will only create Variety of Pleaſures. But as there 
« always will ariſe, among the ſame People, either for 


« want of Diverſity of Objects, or the like Cauſes, _ 
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* tain Satiety, which may grow into IlL humour or Diſ- 
content, there is a large Wing of the Houſe which they 

del gu to employ in the Nature of an Infirmary. 
Whoever ſays a peeviſh thing, or acts any thing which 
« betrays a Sournels or Indiſpoſition to Company, is 
immediately to be conveyed to his Chambers in the In- 
« firmary ; from whence he is not to be relieved, till by 
his Manner of · Submiſſion, and the Sentiments expreſ- 
« ſed in his Petition for that Purpoſe, he appears to the 
Majority of the Company to be again fit for Society. 
« You are to underſtand, that all ill-natured Words or 
© unealy Geſtures are ſufficient Cauſe for Baniſhment ; 
« ſpeaking impatiently to Servants, making a Man repeat 
« what he ſays, or any thing that betrays Inattention or 
W © Dihumour, are alſo criminal without Reprieve : But it 
is provided, that whoever obſerves the ill · natured Fit 
* coming upon himſelf, and voluntarily retires, ſhall be 
received at his return from the Infirmary with the 
* higheſt Marks of Eſteem. By theſe and other whole- 
* ſome Methods it is expected that if they cannot cure 
one another, yet at leaſt they have taken care that the 
* [|-humour of one ſhall not be troubleſome to the reſt 
* of the Company. There are many other Rules which 
the Society have eſtabliſhed for the Preſervation of their- 
Faſe and Tranquillity, the Effects of which, with the 
incidents that ariſe among them, ſhall be communicated 
to you from Time to Time for the publick Good, by, 


SI X,. 
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- Your moſt humble Servant, 
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Frigora miteſcunt Zephyris, Ver reterit Ha, 
fimul F 4 
Pomiftr Autummus fruges effuderit, & mox 
Bruma recurrit iners. Hor, 
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V.. Sr IcrATOR, 

8 HERE is hardly any thing gives me a more 
4 | ſenſible Delight, than the Enjoyment of a cod 
p ſtill Evening after the Uneaſineſs of a hot ful. 
try Day. Such a one I paſſed not long ago, which 
made me rejoice when the Hour was come for the Sun 
* to ſet, that I might enjoy the Freſhneſs of the Even. 
ing in my Garden, which then affords me the plex 
* ſanteſt Hours on. oy the whole Four and twenty. [ 
immediately roſe from my Couch, and went down in. 
to it. You deſcend at firſt by twelve Stone Steps in- 
© to a large Square divided into four Graſs-plots, in each 
© of which is a Statue of white Marble. This is ſepara 
ted from a large Parterre by a low Wall, and from 
© thence, thro'a Pair of Iron Gates, you are led into a 
© long broad Walk of the fineſt Turf, ſet on each Side 
with tall Yews, and on either Hand bordered by a Ca- 
© nal, which on the Right divides the Walk from a Wil. 
« derneſs parted into Variety of Allies and Arbours, and 
© on the from a kind of Amphitheatre, which is the 
© Receptacle of a great Number of Oranges and Myrtles. 
3 — ſhone bright, and ſeemed then moſt agreea- | 
© bly to ſupply the Place of the Sun, obliging me with as 
much Light as was neceſſary to diſcover a thouſand 
© pleaſing Objects, and at the ſame time diveſted of all 
Power of Heat. The Reflexion of it in the Water, the 
* Fanning of the Wind ruſtling on the Leaves, the Singing 
of the Thruſh and Nightingale, and the Coolneſs o 
© the Walks, all conſpired to make me lay aſide all diſ- 


« plealing Thoughts, and brought me into ſuch a Tran- 
« quillty 
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uilliry of Mind, as is I believe the next Happineſs to 
- o hereafter. In 1 ＋— 7 5 

into the Th Sf as of ſome Lines out of a Poem 
Mees which he entitles 77 Peuſeroſo, the Ideas of 
which were exquiſitely ſuited to my preſent Wandrings 
of Thought. 


Sweet Bird ! that fun f the Noiſe of Folly, 

Moſt muſical! moſt melancholy ! 

Thee Chauntreſs, oft the Woods among, 

J awoo to hear thy Evening Song: 

And miſſing thee, I walk unſeen 

On the dry ſmooth-ſhaven Green, 

To behold the wandring Moon, 

Riding near her higheſt Noon, 

Like one that hath been led aſtray, 

Thro' the Heav' ns wide pathieſs ways 

And oft, as if her Head fe bow'd, 
Stooping thro' a fleecy Cloud. 


Then let ſome flirange myſterious Dream 
Wave with bis Wings in atry Stream, 
Of lively Portraiture diſplaid, % 
Softly on my Eyelids laid ; 

And as I wake, fweet Muſick breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by Spirits to Mortals Good, 

Or th unſten Genius of the Mood. 


I reflected then upon the ſweet Viciſſitudes of Night 

* and Day, on the charming Diſpoſition of the Seaſons, 
and their Return again in a perpetual Circle; and oh! 
* faid I, that I could from theſe my declining Years re- 
turn again to my firſt Spring of Youth and Vigour 3 
but that, alas I is impoſſible : All that remains within 
* my Power, is te ſoften the Inconveniencies I feel, 
with an eaſy contented Mind, and the Enjoyment of 
* ſuch Delights as this Solitude. affords me, In this 
© Thought I fat me down on a Bank of Flowers and: 
: oe into a Slumber, which whether it were the Effect 
„of Fumes and Vapours, or my preſent Thoughts, I 
know not; but methought the Genius of the Garden 
6 ſtood 
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* ſtood before me, and introduced into the Walk where | 
* lay this Drama and different Scenes of the Revolut on 
of the Year, which whilit I then ſaw, even in my 
Dream, | reſolved to write down, and ſend to the 
*SPECTATOR, | | 
* THE firſt Perſon whom I ſaw advancing toward, 
* me, was a Youth of a moſt beautiful Air and Shape, 6 
tho he ſeemed not yet arrived at that exact Proportion , 
and Symmetry of Parts which a little more Tims a 
would have given him; but however, there was ſucha . 
Bloom in his Countenance, ſuch Satisfaction and [oy, | 
that I thought it the moſt deſirable Form that I Had , 
ever ſeen. He was clothed in a flowing Mandl: ef , 
* green Silk, interwoven with Flowers : He had a Chay- t 
© let of Roſes on his Head, and a Narci/us in his Hand; a 
* Primroſes and Violets ſprang up under his Feet, and all : 
Nature was cheer'd at his Approach. Fhra uns on a 
one Hand and Fertumnus on the other in a Robe of i 
* changeable Silk. After this I was ſurpriſed to ge de ! 
Moon beams reflected with a ſudden Glare | 
* mour, and to ſee a Man completely arma eg 
* with his Sword drawn. I was ſoon informed te 
Genius it was Mars, who had long uſurp'd 2 Face 4. 
* mong the Attendants of the Sing. He made Wag tor 
* a ſoſter Appearance, it was Venue, without any Orna- 
ment but her own Beauties, not ſo much as her own 
© Ceſtus, with which ſhe hid encompaſe'd a Globe, which 
* ſhe held in her right Hand, and in her Left ſhe had a 
© Sceptre of Gold. After her followed the Graces wi 
© their Arms intwined within one another, their Girdles 
©. were loo{ed, and they moved to the Sound of ſoft Mu- 
fick, ſtriking the Ground alternately with their Feet: 
Then came up the three Months which belong to thi 
: Seaſon. As March advanced towards me, there was 
*. methought in his Look a louring Roughneſs, which ill 
© befitted a Month which was ranked in ſo ſoft a Seaton ; 
© but as he came forwards his Features became inſen- 
* fibly more mild and gentle: He ſmooth'd his Brow, 
and looked with fo ſweet a Countenance that I could 
not but lament his Departure, though he made way for 
« April. He appeared in the greateſt Gaiety imaginable, 
© and had a thouſand Pleaſures to attend him: His o_ 
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« was frequently clouded, but immediately return d to its 
« fit Compoſure, and remained fixed in a Smile. Then 
came May attended by Cu id, with his Bow ſtrung, and 
« in a Poſture to let fly an Arrow: As he paſſed by me- 
« thougut I heard a confuſed Noiſe of ſoft Complaints, 
gentle Eeſlaſies, and tender Sighs of Lovers; Vows of 
« Conftancy, and as many N Perfidiouſ- 
ness; all which the Winds wafted away as ſoon as they 
« had reached mY Hearing. After theſe I ſaw a Man ad- 
« yance in the full Prime and Vigour of his Age, his Com- 
« plexion was ſanguine and ru dy, his Hair black, and 
fell down in beautiful Ringlets not beneath his Shoul- 
« ders, a Mantle of Hair-coloar'd Silk hung looſely upon 
him: He advanced with a haſty Step after the Spring, 
« and ſought out the Shade and cool Fountains which 
« plaid in the Garden. He was particularly well pleaſed 
« when a Troop of Zephyrs fanned him with their Wings: 
© He had two Companions who walked on each Side, 
that made bim appear the moſt agreeable, the one was 
Aurora with Fingers of Roſes, and her Feet dewy, at- 
tired in gray: The other was Yeſþer in a Robe of Azure 
« beſet with Drops of Gold, whoſe Breath he caught 
* whilſt it paſſed over a Bundle of Honey-Suckles and 
© Tuheroſes which he held in his Hand. Pan and Ceres 
followed them with four Reapers, who danced a Mor- 
* rice to the Sound of Oaten Pipes and Cymbals. Then 
came the Attendant Months. June retained ſtill ſome 
ſmall Likeneſs of the Spring; but the other two ſeemed 
* to ſtep with a leſs vigorous Tread, eſpecially Auguſt, 
* who ſeem'd almoſt to faint whilſt for half the Steps he 
took the Dog ſtar levelled his Rays full at his Head: 
* They paſſed on and made Way for a Perſon that ſeemed 
to bend a little under the Weight of Years ; his Beard 
© and Hair, which were full grown, were compoſed of an 
equal Number of black and gray; he wore a Robe 
s which he had girt round him of a yellowiſh Caſt, not 
* unlike the Colour of fallen Leaves, which he walked 
* upon. I thought he hardly made Amends for expelling 
* the foregoing Scene by the large Quantity of Fruits 
which he bore in his Hands. Plenty walked by his Side 
* with an healthy freſh Countenance, pouring oat from 
an Horn all the various Product of the Year. Pomona 
followed 


% 
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followed with a Glaſs of Cider in her Hand, with 3, 
« chus in a Chariot drawn by Tigers, accompanied þy , 
. whole Troop of Satyrs, Fauns, and Sylvans. Sehen., 
« who came next, ſeem d in his Looks to promiſe a ney, 
« Spring, and wore the Livery of thoſe Months. The fue. 
« ceeding Month was all foiled with the Juice of Gn 
« as if he had juſt come from the Wine Prefs. Nn 
« though he was in this Diviſion, yet, by the many Stop 
he made ſeemed rather inclined to the Winter, which 
« followed cloſe at his Heels. He advanced in the Shape 
of an old Man in the Extremity of Age: The Hair he 
had was fo very white it ſeem'd a real Snow; his Eyes 
« werered and piercing, and his Beard hung with a grea 
© Quantity of Icicles: He was wrapt up in Furr, but 
« yet —— with Exceſs of Cold that his Limb 
« were all contraſted and his Body bent to the Ground, 
ſo that he could not have ſu himſelf had it not 
been for Comus the God of Revels, and Neceſſity the 
Mother of Fate, who ſuſtained him on each Side. The 
« Shape and Mantle of Comus was one of the Things that 
« moft ſurpriſed me; as he advanced towards me, his 
LCountenance ſeemed the moſt deſirable I had ever ſeen: 
Or the fore Part of his Mantle was pictured Joy, De- 
« light, and Satisfaction, with a thouſand Emblems of 
« Merriment, and Jefts with Faces looking two Ways at 
once; but as he paſſed from me I was amazed at a Shape 
« ſo little correſpondent to his Face: His Head was bald, 
and all the reſt of his Limbs appeared old and deformed. 
On the hinder Part of his Mantle —_— Mur- 
det with diſheveled Hair and a Dagger all bloody, Anger 
in a Robe of Scarlet, and Suſpicion ſquinting with both 
Eyes; but above all the moſt conſpicuous was the Batde 
C of the Lapirhe and the Centaurs. I deteſted fo hideousa 
Shape, and turned my Eyes upon Saturn, who was ſteal- 
ing away behind him with a Scythe in one Hand ang 
« an Hour-glaſs in Cother unobſerved. Behind Neceſſity 
< was Veſta the Goddeſs of Fire with a Lamp which was 
« perpetually ſupply'd with Oil; and whoſe Flame was 
* eternal. She — the rugged Brow of Nece/ity, 
« and warmed her ſo far as almoſt to make her aſſume the 
© Features and Likeneſs of Choice. December, 7 anuary, 


* and February, paſſed on after rhe relt all === 
| 3 


covered more or leſs Haſte towards the grateful Return 
of Spring- | Z 
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« there was little Diſtinction to be made amongſt them, 
« and n or leſs diſpleaſing as they diſ- 


— 


Duid non mortalia Pectora cogis 
Hari ſacra fames 


Virg, 


Very agreeable Friend of mine, the other Day, car- 

A ing me in his Coach into the Country to Dinner, 
ell into Diſcourſe concerning the Care of Parents 

due to their Children, and the Piety of Children towards 
their Parents. He was reflecting upon the Succeſſion of 
pon Virtues and Qualities there might be preſerved 
m one Generation to another, if theſe Regards were 
reciprocally held m Veneration : But as he never fails to 
mix an Air of Mirth and Good- humour with his good 
— and Reaſoning, he entered into the following Re- 
ation. . | 


I Will not be confident in what Century, or under 


& what Reign it ha , that this Want of mutual 
Confidence =, 5 right Underſtanding between Father and 
Son was fatal tothe Family of the Valentines in Germany. 
Baſfilins Valentinus was a Perſon who had arrived at the 
utmoſt Perfection in the Hermetick Art, and initiated 
his Son Alexandrinus in the fame Myſteries : But as you 


know they are not to be attained but by the Painful, the 
„Pious, the Chafte, and Pure of Heart, Baſiſizs did not 


open to him, becauſe of his Youth, and the Deviations 
too natural to it, the greateſt Seerets of which he was 
Maſter, as well knowing that the Operation would fail 
in the Hands of a Man fo liable to Errors in Life as Alex- 
andrinus. But believing, from a certain Indiſpoſition 
of Mind as well as Body, his Diſſolution was _— 

nigh, 


— 
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vigh, he called Alexandri nus to him, and as he lay on z 
Couch, over-againſt which his Son was ſeated, and pre. 
pared by ſending out Servants one after another, and 
dmonition to examine that no one overheard them, he 
revealed the moſt important of his Secrets with the 50. 
lemnity and Language of an Ro My Son, ſaid he 
many have been the Watchings, long the Lucubrations 
conſtant the Labours of thy Father, not only to gain 2 
great and plentiful Eſtate to his Poſterity, but alſo to take 
care that he ſhould have no Poſterity. Be not amazed, 
my Child; I do not mean that thou ſhalt be taken fron 
me, but that I. will never leave thee, and conſequently 
canndt be faid to have Poſterity. Behold, my dearet 
Alexandrinus, the Effect of what was propagated in nine 
Months: We are not to contradict Nature, but to follow 
and to help her; juſt as long as an Infant is in the Womb 
of its Parent, fo long are theſe Medicines of Revilication 
in preparing. Obſerve this ſmall Phial and this little Gal. 
lipot, in this an Unguent, in the other a Liquor. In 
theſe, my Child, are collected ſuch Powers, as (hall re- 
vive the Springs of Life when they are yet but juit ceaſed, 
and give new Strength, new Spirits, and, in a word, 
wholly reſtore all the Organs — Senſes of the human 
Body to as great a Duration, as it had before enjoy- 
ed from its Birth to the Day of the Application of 
theſe my Medicines. But, my beloved Son. Care mult 
be taken to apply them within ten Hours after the Breath 
is out of the Body, while yet the Clay is warm with its 
late Life, and yet capable of Reſuſc tation. 1 find my 
Frame grown craſy with perpetual oil and Meduation; 
and I conjure you, as ſoon as I am dead, to anoint me 
with this Unguent ; and when you ſce me begin to move, 
pour into my Lips this ineſtimable Liquor, elle the Force 
of the Ointment will be ineſtectual. by this means you 
will give me Life as J have you, and we will from that, 
Hour mutually lay aſide the Authority of having beſtowed 
Life on each other, but live as Brethren, and prepare new 
' Medicines again ſuch another Period of Time as will 
demand another Application of the ſame Reſtoratives. In 
a few Days after, theſe wonderful Ingredients were der 
livered to Alerandrinus Baſilius departed this Liſe. 
ſuch was the pious Sorrow of the Son at the Loſs 
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excellent a Father, and the firft Tranſports of Grief had 
{ wholly diſabled him from all manner of Buſineſs, that 
he never thought of the Medicines till the Time to which 
his Father had limited their Efficacy was expired. To 
tell the Truth, Alexandri nus was a Man of Wit and Plea- 
ſure, and conſidered his Father had lived out his natural 
Time; his Life was long and uniform, ſuitable to the Re- 
oularity of it; but that he himſelf, poor Sinner, wanted 
2 new Life, to repent of a very bad one hitherto; and in 
the Examination of his Heart, reſolved to go on as hedid 
with this natural Being of his, but repent very faithfully, 
and ſpend very piouily the Life to which he ſhould be 
reſtored by Application of theſe Rarities, when Time 
ſhould come, to his own Perſon. 

I T has been obſerved, that Providence frequently pu 
niſhes the Self. love of Men who would do immoderate- 
ly for their own Offspring, with Children very 'much 
below their Characters and Qualifications, inſomuch that 
they only tranſmit their Names to be borne by thoſe who 
give daily Proofs of the Vanity of the Labour and Am- 
bition of their Progenitors. 

I T happened thus in the Family of Baſilius; for Alex- 
andrinus began to enjoy his ample Fortune in all the Ex- 
tremities of Houſhold Expence, Furniture, and inſolent 
Equipage ; and this he purſued till the Day of his own De- 
parture began, as he grew ſenſible, to 104 wag As Ba- 
filius was puniſhed with a Son very unlike him, 4/exan- 
drinus was viſited with one of his own Diſpoſition. It 
is natural that ill Men ſhould be ſuſpicious, and Alexan- 
drinus, beſides that Jealouſy, had Proofs of the vicious 
Diſpoſition of his Son Renatus, for that was his Name. 

ALEXANDRINUS, as I obſerved, having very 
good Reaſons for thinking it unſafe to truſt the real Se- 
cret of his Phial and Gallipot to any Man living, pro- 

Jected to make ſure Work, and hope for his Succeſs de- 
=e from the Avarice, not the Bounty of his Bene- 
or. 
WIT this Thought he called Renatus to his Bed- 
fide, and beſpoke him in the molt pathetick Geſture and 
Accent. As much, my Son, as you have been addicted 
to Vanity and Pleaſure, as I alſo have been before you, 


You nor I could eſcape the Fame, or the good Effects of 
Vo I. VI. | F | the 
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the profound Knowledge of our Progenitor, the Re. 
nowned Baſilius. His Symbol is very well known inthe 

Philoſophick World, and I ſhall never forget the venerz. 
ble Air of his Countenance, when he let me into the 
profound Myſteries of the Smaragdine Table of Hermes. 
It is true, ſaid he, and far removed from all Colour of Di- 
ceit, That which is inferior is like that which is Superiqr, 
by which are acquired and perfected all the Miracles of a 
certain Work. The Father is the Sun, the Mother thy 

Moon, the Wind is the Womb, the Earth is the Nurſe of 
it, and Mother of all Perfection. All this muſt be received 
ewith Modeſy and Wiſdom. The Chymical People carry in 
all their Jargon a whimfical fort of Piety, which is or- 
dinary with great Lovers of Money, and 1s no more but 
deceiving themſelves, that their Regularity and Striftne( 

of Manners for the Ends of this World, has ſome Afini- 
ty to the Innocence of Heart which muſt recommend 
them to the next. Renatus wondered to hear his Father 
talk fo like an Adept, and with ſuch a Mixture of Pie- 
ty, while Alexandrinus obſerving his Attention fixed, 
proceeded : This Phial, Child, and this little Earthen-Pot 
will add to thy Eſtate fo much, as to make thee the rich- 
eſt Man in the German Empire. I am going to my 
Long Home, but ſhall not return to common Dutt. 
Then he reſumed a Countenance of Alacrity, and told 
him, That if within an Hour after his Death he anointed 
his whole Body, and poured down his Throat that Li- 
quor which he had from old Baſilius, the Corps would 
be converted into pure Gold. I will not pretend to ex- 
preſs to you the unfeigned Tenderneſſes that paſſed be- 
tween theſe two extraordinary Perſons; but if the Father 
recommended the Care of his Remains with Vehemence 
and Affection, the Son was not behind-hand in profeſſing 
that he would not cut the leaſt Bit off him, but 7 the 
utmoſt Extremity, or to provide for his younger Brothers» | 

| and Siſters. 

| 


WELL, Alexandrinus died, and the Heir of his Body 
(as our Term is) could not forbear in the Wantonneſſes of 
his Heart, to meaſure the Length and Breadth of his 
beloved Father, and caſt up the enfuing Value of him be- 
fore he proceeded to Operation. When he knew the 
immenſe Reward of his Pains, he began the Work: = 
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jo! when he had anointed the Corps all over, and began 
to apply the Liquor, the Body ſtirred, and Renatus, in a 


Fright, broke the Phial. T 
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uantim a rerum turpitudine abes, tantum Te à verborum 


libertate ſejungas. Tull. 


Defamation. They who are harmleſs and innocent, 
can have no Gratification that way ; but it ever ariſes 
from a Neglect of what is laudable in a Man's ſelf, and 
an Impatience of ſeeing it in another. Elſe why ſhould 
Virtue provoke ? Why ſhould Beauty diſpleaſe in ſuch a 
Degree, that a Man given to Scandal never lets the Men- 
tion of either paſs by him without offering fomething to 
the Diminution of it? A Lady the other Day ata Viſit 
being attacked ſomewhat rudely by one, whoſe own Cha- 
racter has been very roughly treated, anſwered a great 
deal of Heat and Intemperance very calmly, Good Ma- 
dam ſpare me, who am none of your Match ; I ſpeak ill of no 
Body, and it is a new Thing to me to be ſpoken ill of; Little 
Minds think Fame conſiſts in the Number of Votes they 
have on their Side among the Multitude, whereas it is 
really the inſeparable Follower of good and worthy Acti- 
ons. Fame 1s as natural a Follower of Merit, as a Shadow 
is of a Body. It is true, when Crowds preſs upon you, 
this Shadow cannot be ſeen, but when they ſeparate 
from around you, . it will again appear. The Lazy, the 
Idle, and the Froward, are the Perſons who are moit 
pleas'd with the little Tales which paſs about the Town 
to the Diſadvantage of the reſt of the World, Were it 
not for the Pleaſure of ſpeaking Ill, there are Numbers 
of People who are too lazy to go out of their own 
Houſes, and too ill-natur'd to open their Lips in Con- 
verſation. It was not a little diverting the other Day to 
F 2 | obſerve 
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T is 2 certain Sign of an ill Heart to be inclined to 
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obſerve a Lady reading a Poſt- Letter, and at theſe Words, 
2 all her Airs, he has heard ſome Story or other, aud 
the Match is broke off, give Orders in the midſt of her 
Reading, Put to the Horſes. That a young Woman of 
Merit has miſſed an advantageous Settlement, was News 
not to be delayed, leſt ſome Body elſe ſhould have given 
her malicious Acquaintance that SatisfaQion before her. 
The — 4 to receive good Tidings is a Quality 
b as inſeparable frem a Scandal-Bearer, as the Readineſs to 
divulge bad. But, alas, how wretchedly low and con- 
- temptible is that State of Mind, that cannot be pleaſed 
but by what is the Subject of Lamentation. This Tem- 
per has ever been in the higheſt Degree odious to galant 
Spirits. The Perfan Soldier, who was heard reviling 4- 
lexander the Great, was well admoniſh'd by his Officer; 
Sir. yeu are paid to fie ht againſt Alexander, and not to rail 

at him. 

CICERO in one of his Pleadings, defending his Cli. 
ent from general Scandal, ſays very handſomly, and 
with much Reaſon, There are many who have particular 
Engagements to the Proſecutor : There are many who art 
Anown to hade Ill. avill to him fomaubom I appear; there art 
many who are naturally addicted toDefamation,and envious 
of any Good to any Man, who may have contributed to ſpread 
Reports of this kind : For nothing is ſo ſavift as Scandal no- 
thing is more eaſily ſent abroad, nothing received with more 
Welcome, nething diffuſes it ſelf fo univerſally. I ſhall nit 
defire, that if any Report to our Diſadvantage has any 
Ground fer it, you acould overlook or extenuate it: But if 
therebe any thing advanced without a Perſon who can ſay 

a hence he had it, or which is atteſted by one avho forgot who 

told him it, or auho had it from one of ſo little Conſideration 

that he did not then think it worth his Notice, all ſuch Tefli- 

| monies as theſe, I know, you will think too flight to have any 
| Credit againſt the Innocence and Honour of your Fellow-Ci-g « 

| ti xen. When an ill Report is traced, it very often va. 

niſhes among ſuch as the Orator has here recited. And 

| how ae: cable a Creature muſt that be, who is in Fain 
| . for what paſſes among ſo frivolous a People? There is a 


; Town in Warwickhire of good Note, and formerly pret- 
ty famousfor much Animoſity and Diſſenſion, the chief 
Tamilies of which have now turned all their * 

. c . 
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Backbitings, Pnvies, and private Malices, into Mirth and 
Fntertainment, by means of a peeviſh old Gentlewoman, 
known hy the Title of the Lady Bluemantle. This He- 
roine had for many Years together out-done the whole 
Siſterhood of Goflips, in Invention, quick Utterance, and 
unprovoked Malice. This good Body is of a — 
Conſtitution, though extremely decayed in her Eyes, an 
decrepid in her Feet. The two Circumſtances of being 
always at Home from her Lameneſs, and very attentive 
from her Blindneſs, make her Lodgings the Receptacle 
of all that paſſes in Town, Good or Bad; but for the 
latter, ſhe ſeems to have the better Memory. There is 
anather Thing to be noted of her, which is, That as it 
is uſual with old People, ſhe has a livelier Memory of 
Things which paſſed when ſhe was very young, than 
of late Years. Add to all this, that ſhe does not only 
not love any Body, but ſhe hates every Body. The Statue 
in Rome does not ſerve to vent Malice half ſo well, as this 
old Lady does to diſappoint it. She does not know the 
Author of any thing that is told her, but can readily re- 
peat the Matter it ſelf ; therefore, though ſhe expoſes all 
the whole Town, ſhe offends no one Body in it. She is 
ſo exquiſitely reſtleſs and peeviſh, that ſhe quarrels with 
all about her, and ſometimes in a Freak will inſtantly 
change her Habitatien. To indulge this Humour, ſhe 1s 
led about the Grounds belonging to the ſame Houſe ſhe 
is in, and the Perſons to whom ſhe is to remove, being 
in the Plot, are ready to receive her at her own Chamber 
again, At ſtated Times, the Gentlewoman at whoſe 
Houſe ſhe ſuppoſes ſhe is at the Time, is ſent for to quar- 
rel with, according to her common Cuſtom : When they 
have a mind to drive the Jeſt, ſhe is immediately urged 
to that Degree, that ſhe will board in a Family with 
which ſhe has never yet been ; and away ſhe will go this 
Inſtant, and tell them all that the reſt have been ſaying 
of them. By this Means ſhe has been an Inhabitant of 
every Houſe in the Place without ſtirring from the ſame 
Habitation ; and the many Stories which every body fur- 
niſhes her with to favour that Deceit, make her the gene- 
ral Intelligencer of the Town of all that can be ſaid by 
one Woman againſt another. Thus groundleſs Stories 
die away, and ſometimes Truths are ſmothered under the 
F 3 general 
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Faculties which ſhe has loſt, rather than apply them to 
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general Word: When they have a mind to diſcounts. 
nance a thing, Oh! that is in my Lady Bluemantl; 
Memoirs. 

WHOEVER receives Impreſſions to the Diſadyan. 
tage of others without Examination, is to be had in no 
other Credit for Intelligence than this good Lady Bl... 
mantle, who is ſubjected to have her Ears impoſed upon 
for want of other Helps to better Information. Add tg 
this, that other Scandal-Bearers ſuſpend the Uſe of theſe 


do Juſtice to their Neighbours ; and I think, for the Ser. 


vice of my fair Readers, to acquaint them, that there is a 
voluntary Lady Bluemantle at every Viſit in Town, T 
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Occupet extremum Scabi. Hor, 


T is an impertinent and unreaſonable Fault in Conver- 
ſation, for one Man to take up all the Diſcourſe, It 
may poſſibly be ebiected to me my ſelf, that I am 

guilty in this kind, in entertaining the Town every Day, 
ard not giving fo many able Perſons who have it more 
in their Power, and as much in their Inclination, an 
Opportunity to oblige Mankind with their 'T houghts, 
Beſides, ſaid one whom I overheard the other Day, why 
muſt this Paper turn altogether upon Topicks of Learn- 
ing and Morality ? Why ſhould it pretend only to Wit, 
Humour, or the like ? Things which are uſeful only to 
amuſe Men of Literature and ſuperior Education. I would 
have it conſiſt alſo of all Things which may be neceſlary 
or uſeful to any Part of Society, and the mechanick Arts 
ſhould have their Place as well as the Liberal. 'T he Ways 
of Gain, Husbandry and "Thrift, will ſerve a greater 
Number of People, than Diſcourſes upon what was well 
ſaid or done by ſuch a Philoſopher, Hero, General, or 


Poet. I no ſooner heard this Critick talk of my _—_ 
; a 
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but I minuted what he had ſaid; and from that Inſtant re- 
ſolved to enlarge the Plan of my Speculations, by giving 

Notice to all Perſons of all Orders, and each Sex, that if 
they are pleaſed to ſend me Diſcourſes, with their 


: Names and Places of Abode to them, ſo that I can. 
ee be ſatisfied the Writings are authentick, ſuch their La- 
1 bours ſhall be faithfully inſerted in this Paper. It will 
0 be of much more Conſequence to a Youth in his Appren- 
e ticeſhip, to know by what Rules and Arts ſuch a one be- 
) came Sheriff of the City of London, than to ſee the Sign 
; of one of his own Quality with a Lion's Heart in each 
Hand. The World indeed is inchanted with romantick 


and improbable Atchievements, when the plain Path to 
reſpective Greatneſs and Succeſs in the Way of Life a 
Man is in, is wholly overlooked. Ts it poſlible that a 
young Man at preſent could paſs his Time better, than in 
reading the Hiſtory of Stocks, and knowing by what 
ſecret Springs they have had ſuch ſudden Aſcentsand Falls 
in the lame Day? Could he be better conducted in his 
Way to Wealth, which is the great Article of Life, than 
in a Treatiſe dated from Change-Alley by an able Profici- 
entthere? Nothing certainly could be more uſeful, than 
to be well inſtructed in his Hopes and Fears; to be diffi- 
dent when others exult, and with a ſecret Joy buy when 
others think it their Intereſt to ſell. I invite all Perſons 
who have any thing to ſay for the Profitable Information 
of the Publick, to take their Turnsin my Paper: They 
are welcome, from the late noble Inventor of the Longi- 
tude, to the humble Author of Strops for Razors. If to 
carry Ships in Safety, to give Help to People toſt in a 
troubled Sea, without knowing to what Shore they bear, 
what Rocks to avoid, or what Coaſt to pray for in their 
Extremity, be a worthy Labour, and an Invention that 
deſerves a Statue ; at the ſame Time, he who has found 
s 2 Means to let the Inſtrument which is to make your 
Viſage leſs horrible, and your Perſon more ſmug, eaſy in 
the Operation, is worthy of ſome kind of good Recepti- 
on: If things of high Moment meet with Renown, 
thoſe of little Conſideration, fince of any Conſideration, 
are my be deſpiſed. In order that no Merit may lie 
hid and no Art unimproved, I repeat it, that I call Arti- 
kcers, as well as e 
| 4 


hers, to my Aſſiltance in the 
| | Publick. 
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Publick Service. It would be of great Uſe if we had 
| an exact Hiſtory of the Succeſſes of every great Sho 

within the City- Walls, what Tracts of Land have — 
purchaſed by a conſtant Attendance within a Walk of 
thirty Foot. If itcould allo be noted in the Equipage of 
thoſe who are aſcended from the Succeſsful Trade of 
their Anceſtors into Figure and Equipage, ſuch Accounts 
would quicken Indullry in the Purtuit of ſuch Acqui. 
ſitions, and diſcountenance Luxury in the Enjoyment of 
them. 

T O diverſify theſe kind of Informations, the Induſtry 

of the Female World is not to be unobſerved : She to 
whoſe Houſhold-Virtues it is owing, that Men do Ho. 
nour to her Husband, ſhould be recorded with Venerati. 
on; he who has waſted his Labours, with Infamy, 
When we are come into Domeſtick Life in this manner, 
to awaken Caution and Attendance to the main Point, it 
would not be amiſs to give now and then a Touch of 
Tragedy, and deſcribe the moſt dreadful of all human 
Conditions, the Caſe of Bankruptcy ; how Plenty, Cre- 
dit, Chearfulneſs, full Hopes, and eaſy Poſſeſſions, are in 
an Inſtant turned into Penury, faint Aſpects, Diffidence, 
Sorrow, and Miſery ; how the Man, who with an open 
Hand the Day before could adm iniſter tothe Extremities 
of others, is ſnunned to-day by the Friend of his Boſom. 
It would be uſeful to ſnew how juſt this is on the Negli- 
gent, how lamentable on the Induſtrious. A Paper 
written by a Merchant, might give this Iſland a true 
Senſe of the Worth and Importance of his Character: It 
might be viſible from what he could fay, That no Sol- 
dier entring a Breach adventures more for Honour, than 
the Trader does for Wealth to his Country. In both Ca- 
ſes the Adventurers have their own Advantage, but I know 
no Caſes wherein every Body elle is a Sharer in the 
Succeſs. 

II is objected by Readers of Hiſtory, That the Bat- 
tles in thoſe Narrations are ſcarce ever to be underſtood. 
This Misfortune is to be aſcribed to the Ignorance of 
Hiſtorians in the Methods of drawing up, changing the 
Forms ofa Battalia, and the Enemy retreating m, as 
well as approaching to, the Charge. But in the Diſcour- 
ſes from the Correſpondents, whom I now invite, the 


Danger 
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Danger will be of another kind; and it is neceſſary to cau · 
tion them only againſt uſing Terms of Art, and deſcribing 
Things that are familiar to them in Words unknown to 
their Readers. I promiſe my ſelf a great Harveſt ofnew 
Circumſtances, Perions, and Things from this Propoſal ; 
and a World, which many think they are well acquainted 
with, diſcovered as wholly new. This Sort of Intelli- 
ence will give a lively Image of the Chain and mutual 
pendance of human Society, take off impertinent Pre- 
judices, enlarge the Minds of thoſe, whoſe Views are 
confined to their own Circumſtances ; and in ſhort, if the 
Knowing in ſeveral Arts, Profeſſions, and Trades will 
exert themſelves, it cannot but produce a new Field of Di- 
verſion, an Inſtruction more agreeable than has yet ” 


GN 
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A Populumgue falſis de doce t uti 


oc 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


"OC INCE I gave an Account of an agreeable Set 
8 of Company which were gone down into the 
; Country, I have received Advices from thence, 
that the Inſtitution of an Infirmary for thoſe who ſhould: 
be out of Humour, has had very good Effects. My 
Letter: mention particular Circumſtances of two or 
* three Perſons, who had the good Senſe to retire of. 
their own Accord, and notified thatthey were withdrawn 


with the Reaſons of it, to the Company, in their re- 


ſpective Memorials, 


— * 
* % 


* 


— — — yo — — — 
— — — — — —— 
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The Memorial of Mrs. Mary Dainty Spinſter, 


Humbly Sheweth, 
K Pp 1 HAT conſcious of her own want of Merit, ac: 
" companied with a Vanity of being admired, ſhe 
© had gone into Exile of her own accord. 

* SHE is ſenfible, that a vain Perſon is the moſt in- 
© ſufferable Creature living in a well-bred Aſſembly. 

* THAT ſhedefired, before ſhe appeared in publick 
* again, ſhe might have Aſſurances, that tho' ſhe might 
be thought handſom, there might not more Addreſs 


© or Compliment be paid to her, than to the reſt of the 


* Company. 

* THAT ſheconceived it a kind of Superiority, that 
* one Perſon ſhould take upon him to commend ano- 
© ther 


< LASTLY, That ſhe went into the Infirmary, to 
© avoid a particular Perſon who took upon him to profeſs 
an Admiration of her. | 

* SHE therefore prayed, that to applaud out of due 
place, might be declared an Offence, and puniſhed in 
the ſame — with Detraction, in that the latter 
, - _ report Perſons defeCtive, and the former made 
* them ſo, 


All which is ſubmitted, &c. 


THERE appeared a Delicacy and Sincerity in this 
Memorial very uncommon, but my Friend informs me, 
that the Allegations of it were groundleſs, inſomuch that 
this Declaration of an Averſion to being praiſed, was un- 
derſtood to be no other than a ſecret Trap to purchaſe it, 
for which Reaion it lies ſtill on the Table unanſwered. , 


The humble Memorial of the Lady Lydia Loller, 


Sheweth, , 
HAT the Lady Lydia is a Woman of Quality 5 


4 1 married to a private Gentleman. 


THAT ſhe finds her ſelf neither well nor ill. 
THAT her Husband is a Clown, 
oy « THAT 


- 
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THAT Lady Lydia cannot ſee Company. 

THA fhedefires the Infirmary may be her Apart- 
* ment during her ſtay in the Country, 

THAT they would pleaſe to make merry with 
« their Equals. : | 

«THAT Mr. Tollen might ſtay with them if he 
thought fit. | | 


IT was immediately reſolved, that Lady Lydia was 
till at London. 


The humble Memorial of Thomas Sudden, {zz of the 


Inner-Temple, _ 
Sheweth, 
* HAT Mr. Sudden is conſcious that he is too much. 
6 given to Argumentation. 


THAT he talks loud. 

THA he is apt to think all things matter of De- 
* bate. | 
* THAT he ſtayed behind in Veſtminſter-Hall, when 


© the late Shake of the Roof oY only becauſe 
erted it was coming. 


Hy Council of the other Side a 
© down. 

COAL he cannot for his Life conſent to any 
* thing, 
THAT he ſtays in the Infirmary to forget him- 


* THAT as ſoon as he has forgot himſelf, he will 
wait on the Company. 


HIS Indiſpoſition was allowed to be ſufficient to re- 
quire a Ceſſation from Company. 


The Memorial of Frank Jolly, 
Sheweth, 


THAT he hath put himſelf into the [nfirmary, in 


regard he is ſenſible of a certain ruſtick Mirth 
© which renders him unfit for polite Converſation. 
THAT he intends to prepare himſelf by Abſti · 


- nence and thin Di of the Company. 
: _— ba HAT 
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« Sean, but alſo to commence ſuch Habits in them 
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* THAT at preſent he comes into a Room as if he 
were an Expreſs from Abroad. 
* THAT he has choſen an Apartment with a matted 
Anti- Chamber, to practiſe Motion without being heard 
* THAT he bows, talks, drinks, eats, and helps 
b himſelf before a Glaſs, to learn to act with Moderati. 
on. | 
* THAT by reaſon of his luxuriant Health he ig 
oppreſſive to Perſons of compoſed Behaviour. 
* THAT he 1s endeavouring to forget the Word 
* Phhaw, Phhanw. 
THAI he is alſo weaning himſelf from his Cane. 
THAT when he has learnt to live without his ſaid 
Cane, he will wait on the Company, Cc. 


The Memorial of John Rhubarb, Ei 


Sheweth, 
5 HAT your Petitioner has retired to the Infirma- 


C ry, but that he is in perfect good Health, ex- 
© cept that he has by long Uſe, and for want of Diſ- 
6 _ contracted an Habit of Complaint that he is 
4 

* THAT he wants for nothing under the Sun, but 
* what to ſay, and therefore has fallen into this unhappy + 
< Malady of complaining that he is fick. 

THAT this Cuſtom of his makes him, by his own 
© Confeſſion, fit only for the Infirmary, and therefore 
he has not waited for being ſentenced to it. 

* THAT he is conſcious there is nothing more im- 
proper than ſuch a Complaint in good Company, in 
© that they muſt pity, whether they think the Lamenter 
ill or not; and that the Complaint muſt make a filly 
« Figure, whether he is itied or not. 

* YOU R Petitioner — prays, that he may have 
Time to know how he does, and he will make his Ap- 


pearance. 


* THE Valetudinarian was likewiſe eaſily excuſed; 
and this Society being reſolved not only to make it their 


« Buſineſs to paſs their Time agreeably for the —— 
elves 


28 
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« a5 may be of Uſe in their future Conduct in general, are 
© very ready to give into a fancied or real Incapacity to 
* join with their Meaſures, in order to have no Humouriſt, 
* proud Man, impertinent or ſufficient Fellow, break in 
* upon their Happineſs. Great Evils ſeldom happen to diſ- 
* turb Company; but Indulgence in Particularities of Hu- 
© mour, is the Seed of making half our Time hang in Suf- 
* pence, or waſte away under real Diſcompoſures. 

* AMONG other Things it is carefully provided that 
© there may not be diſagreeable Familiarities. No one is 
to appear in the publick Rooms undreſſed, or enter ab- 
« ruptly into each other's Apartment without Intimation. 
Every one has hitherto been ſo careful in his Behaviour, 
that there has but one Offender in ten Days Time been 
© ſent into the Infirmary, and that was for throwing away 
© his Cards at Whiſt. 

HE has offered his Submiſſion in the following 
© Terms. 


The humble Petition of Jeoffry Hotſpur, E/q; 


Sheweth, 
6, HOUGH: the Petitioner ſwore, ſtamped, and 
, threw down his Cards, he has all imaginable Re- 


6 ſpect for the Ladies, and the whole Company. 

THAT he humbly defires it may be conſidered in. 
the Caſe of Gaming, there are many Motives which 
* provoke to Diſorder. 

THAT the Deſire of Gain, and the Deſire of Victo- 
* Ty, are both thwarted in loſing. 

* THAT all Converſations in the World have indul- 
* ged Human Infirmity in this Caſe. 

*Y OU RPetitioner therefore moſt humbly prays, that. 
* he may be reſtored to the Company, and he hopes to. 
bear ill Fortune with a good Grace for the future, and 


to demean himſelf ſo as to be no more than chearful 


when he wins, than grave when he loſes. ＋L 
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mn. 


Juære peregrinum vicinia rauca reclamat. | Hor, 


SIR, 
£ S you are Spectator- General, you may with Ay: 
c # Jardin cenſure whatſoever 2 il. and is of. 
6 fenfive to the Sight; the worſt Nuſance of 
which kind, methinks, is the ſcandalous Appearance of 
© Poor in all Parts of this wealthy City. Such miſerable 
Objects affect the compaſſionate Beholder with dif. 
© mal Ideas, diſcompoſe the Chearfulneſs of his Mind, 
and deprive him of the Pleaſure that he might other: 
* wiſe ake in ſurveying the Grandeur of our Metropolis, 
Who can without Remorſe ſee a difabled Sailor, the 
« Purveyor of our Luxury, deſtitute of Neceſlaries ? 
* Whocan behold an honeſt Soldier, that bravely with- 
* ſtood the Enemy, proſtrate and in want amongſt his 
Friends? It were endleſs to mention all the Variety of 
Wretchedneſs, and the numberleſs Poor, that not only 
* ſingly, but in Companies, implore your Charity. Spec- 
« tacles of this Nature every where occur; and it is un- 
* accountable, that amongſt the many lamentable Cries 
that infeſt this Town, your Comptroller-General ſhould. 
© not take notice of the moſt ſhocking, wiz. thoſe of the 
© Needy and Afflicted. I can't but think he wav'd it 
* meerly out of good Breeding, chooſing rather to ſtifle 
© his Reſentment, than upbraid his Country men with 
© Inhamanity ; however, let not Charity be facrificed to 


1 
A1 
* 
1 

„7 


© Popularity, and if his Ears were deaf to their Com-, 


© plaints, let not your Eyes overlook their Perſons. There 
are, I know, many Impoſtors among them. Lameneſs 
and Blindneſs are certainly very often acted; but can 
© thoſe that have their Sight and Limbs, employ them 
© better than in knowing whether they are counterfeited 
or not? I know not which of the two miſapplies his 
« Senſes moſt, he who pretends himſelf blind to move 


Com- 
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« Compaſſion, or he who beholds a miſerable 

« without pitying it. But in order to remove ſuch Im- 
« pediments, Iwiſh, Mr. SES TAT OR, you WY goes 
« us a Diſcourſe upon Beggars, that we may not paſs by 
true Objects of Charity, or give to Impoſtors. I look. 
« ed out of my Window the other Morning earlier than. 
« ordinary, and faw a blind Beggar, an Hour before the 
r. « Paſſage he ſtands in is frequented, with a Needle and 
© Thread, thriftily mending his Stockings: My Afſtoniſh- 
ment was ſtill greater, when I beheld a lame Fellow, 
« whoſe Legs were too big to walk within an Hour af- 
« ter, bring him a Pot of Ale. I will not mention the 
« Shakings, Diſtortions and Convulſions which many of 
them practiſe to gain an Alms; but ſure I am, they 
+ ought to be taken care of in this Condition, either by 
© the Beadle or the Magiſtrate, They, it ſeems, relieye 
their Poſts, according to their Talents. There is the 
« Voice of an old Woman never begins to beg till nine 
in the Evening, and then ſhe is deſtitute of Lodging, 
* turned out for want of Rent, and has the ſame ill For- 
tune every Night in the Year. You ſhould employ an 
© Officer to hear the Diſtreſs of each Beggar that is con- 
* ſtant at a particular Place, who 1s ever in the ſame 
Tone, and ſucceeds becauſe his Audience is continually 
* changing, tho' he does not alter his Lamentation. If 
we have nothing elſe for our Money, let us have more 
* [nvention to be cheated with. All which is ſubmitted 


to your Spectatorial Vigilance: and I am, 
| $S I R, 
Your moſt humble Servant: 
SIA, 


* | Was laſt Sznday highly tranſported at our Pariſh- 
K [ Church ; the . — in the Pulpit pleaded mo- 
* ringly in Behalf of the poor Children, and they for 
© themſelves much more forcibly by ſinging an Hymn; 
And 1 had the Happineſs to . a Contributor to this 
x =—_—— Inſtitution of Innocents, and am. fure I 
never diſpoſed of Money more to my Satisfaction and 
© Advantage. The inward Joy I find in my ſelf, and 


dle Good-will I bear to Mankind, make me — 
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wiſh thoſe pious Works may be encouraged, that the 
© preſent Promoters may reap the Delight, and Poſter; 

the Benefit of them. But whilſt we are building thy 
© beautiful Edifice, let not the old Ruins remain in View 
* to ſully the Proſpect: Whilſt we are cultivating and 
improving this young hopeful Offspring, let not the 
ancient and helpleſs Creatures be ſhamefully neglected 
«© The-Crowds Poor, or pretended Poor, in every 
« Place, are a great Reproach to us, and eclipſe the Glo. 
ry of all other Charity. It is the utmoſt Reproach to 
c Society, that there ſhould be a your Man unrelieved, or 
« 2a poor Rogue unpuniſhed. I hope you will think no 
« Part of Human Life out of your Conſideration, but 
« will, at your Leiſure, give us the Hiſtory of Plenty and 
« Want, and the Gradations towards them, calcu- 
« lated for the Cities of London and Weftminſter. 


ml am, S 1 R, 
Your moſt humble Servant, 
SD 


My. SPECTATOR, 
r 1 Beg you would be pleaſed to take notice of a very 
© 4 great Indecency, which is extremely common, 
© though, I think, never yet under your Cenſure. It is, 
© Sir, the ſtrange Freedoms ſome ill-bred married People 
© take in Company: The unſeaſonable Fondneſs of ſome 
© Husbands, and the ill. timed Tenderneſs of ſome Wives. 
They talk and act, as if Modeſty was only fit for Maids 
© and Batchelors, and that too before both. I was once, 
Mr. SPECraAaTo0O x, where the Fault I ſpeak of was 
© ſo very flagrant, that ( being, you muſt know, a very baſh- 
* ful Fellow, and ſeveral young Ladies in the Room) I 
© proteſt I was quite out of Countenance. Lucina, it ſeems, 


* was breeding, and ſhe did nothing but entertain the , 


* Company with a Diſcourſe upon - the Difficulty of 
© Reckoning to a Day, and id ſhe knew thoſe who 
* were certain to an Hour; then fell a laughing ata filly 
© unexperienced Creature, who was a Month above her 


Time. Upon her Husband's coming in, ſhe put ſeveral 
« Queſtions to him; which he not caring to reſolve, Well, 
cries Lacina, I ſhall have em all at 
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* | ſhould ſeem guilty of the very Fault I write againſt, 
y * [ ſhall only intreat Mr. SPECTATOR to correct ſuch 


Miſdemeanors; 


id For higher of the Genial Bed by far, | 

he And with myſterious Reverence, 1 deem. 
- J am, SIX, 

9. Your humò l Servant, 


T T. Meanwell. 


uid Dulcius hominum generi a Natura datum eſt quam 
ui cuique liberi? Tull. 


Have lately been caſting in my Thoughts the ſeveral 
Unhappineſſes of Life, and comparing the Infelici- 
ties of old Age to thoſe of Infancy. Ihe Calamitieg 
of Children are due to the Negligence and Miſconduct 
of Parents, thoſe of Age to the paſt Life Which led to it. 
J have here the Hiſtory of a Boy and Girl to their Wed- 


lier Image of the infipid way which Time uncultivated 
paſſes, than by entertaining him with their authentic 
Epiſtles, expreſſing all that was remarkable in their Lives, 
till the Period of their Life above-mentioned. The Sen- 
tence at the Head of this Paper, which is only a warm 
Interrogation, What is there in Nature fo dear as a Man's 
own Children to him ? is all the Reflexion I ſhall at pre- 

ſent make on thoſe who are negligent or cruel in the Edu- 
cation of them. 


Mr. SpzECTATOR, 
: | Am now entring into my One and Twentieth Year; 
A and do not know that I had one Day's thorough 
* SatisfaQtion ſince I came to Years of any Reflexion, 
- Ull the Time they ſay others loſe their * 
A a 


ding. Day, and think I cannot give the Reader a live- 
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Day of my Marriage. I am Son to a Gentleman 

* very great — whe reſolv'd to keep me 2 
* the Vices of the Age; and in order to it never let me 
* ſee any Thing that he thought could give me the leap 
* Pleaſure. At ten Years old I was put to a Grammar. 
School, where my Maſter received Orders every Poſt io 
© uſe me very ſeverely, and have no regard to my hay. 
ing a great Eitate. At Fifteen I was removed to the 
* Univerſity, where I liv'd, out of my Father's great Dif 
© cretion, in ſcandalous Poverty and Want, till I was big 
enough to be married, and I was ſent for to ſee the 
Lady who ſends you the Underwritten. When we 
were put together, we both conſidered that we could 
not be worſe than we were in taking one another, and 
out of a Deſire of Liberty entred into Wedlock. M 
Father ſays I am now a Man, and may ſpeak to hin 
* like another Gentleman. 


Tam, SI R, 
Your moſt humble Servant, 
Richard Rentfree. 


Mr. Sr xc. 
0 1 Grew tall and wild at my Mother's, who is a gay 
1 Widow, and did not care for ſhewing me till a- 
bout two Years and a half ago; at which time my 
Guardian Uncle ſent me to a Boarding School, wich 
Orders to contradict me in nothing, for I had been 
* miſuſed enough already. I had not been there above a 
* Month, when being in the Kitchin, I ſaw ſome Oat- 
© meal on the Drefler; I put two or three Corns in my 
Mouth, liked it, ſtole a Handful, went into my Cham- 
© ber, chewed it, and for two Months after never failed 
* taking Toll of every Pennyworth of Oatmeal that 
«. came into the Houſe : But ane Day playing with a, 
Tobacco pipe between my Teeth, it happened to break 
* in my Mouth, and the ſpitting out the Pieces left ſuch 
* delicious Roughneſs on my Tongue, that I could not 
| © be ſatisfied 'till F had champed up the remaining Part 

* of the Pipe. I forſook the Oatmeal, and ſtuck to the 
Pipes three Months, in which Time I had diſpenſed 


* with thirty ſeven foul Pipes, all to the Bales ; Thee 
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longed to an old Gentleman, Father to my Governeſs 
e lock'd up the clean ones. I left off eating of 
Pipes, and fell to licking of Chalk. I was ſoon tired 
of chis ; I then nibbled all the red Wax of our laſt Ball- 
Tickets, and three Weeks after the black Wax from the 
« Burying- Tickets of the old Gentleman. Two Months 
 2fter this I liv d upon Thunder-bolts, a certain long, 
round bluiſh Stone, which I found among the Gravel 
. in our Garden. I was wonderfully delighted with this; 
but Thunder-bolts growing ſcarce, I faſten d Tooth and 
Nail upon our Garden-Wall, which I ſluck to almoſt a 
« Twelve-month, and had in that time peeled and de- 
« voured half a Foot towards our Neighbour's Yard. I 
« now thought my ſelf the happieſt Creature in the 
« World, and I believe in my Conſcience, I had eaten 
« quite through, had I had it in my Chamber; but now 
« ] became lazy, and unwilling to ſtir, and was obliged to 
« ſeck Food nearer Home. I then took a ſtrange Han- 
« kering to Coals; I fell to ſcranching 'em, and had al- 
« ready conſumed, I am certain, as much as would have 
« dreſled my Wedding- Dinner, when my Uncle came for 
me Home. He was in the Parlour with my Governeſs 
« when | was called down. I went in, fell on my Knees, 
« for he made me call him Father ; and when I expected 
« the Bleling I asked, the good Gentleman, in a Sur- 
« priſe, turns himſelf to my Governeſs, and asks, Whe- 
« ther this (Pointing to me) was his Daughter? This 
(added he) is the very Picture of Death. My Child 
| © was a plump fac'd, hale, freſh-coloured Girl; but this 
* looks as if ſhe was half ſtarved, a meer Skeleton, My 
© Governeſs, who is really a good Woman, aſſured my 
Father I had wanted for nothing; and withal told him 
I was continually eating ſome Traſh or other, and that 
© I was almoſt eaten up with the Green-fickneſs, her Or- 
ders being never to eroſs me. But this magnified but 
* little with my Father, wha preſently, in a kind of Pet, 
© paying for my Board, took me home with him. I had 
not been long at home, but one Sunday at Church (I 
* ſhall never forget it) I faw a young neighbouring Gen- 
* th man that pleaſed me hugely ; I liked him of all Men 
© T ever ſaw in my Life, and began to wiſh I could be 
as pleaſing to him. The very next Day he came, _ 
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© his Father, a viſiting to our Houſe: We were left alone 
© together, with Directions on both Sides to be in Love 
* with one another, and in three Weeks Time we were 
married. I regained my former Health and Complexi. 
© on, and am now as happy as the Day is long. Noy, 
* Mr. Spe. I defire you would find out ſome Name 
© for theſe craving Damſels, whether dignified or diſtin- 
© guiſhed under ſome or all of the following Denomina. 
© tions, (to wit) Traſ>-eaters, Oatmeal chewers, Pie. 
* champers, Chalk lickers, Wax-nibblers, Coal-ſcrancher;, 
* Wall-peelers, or Gravel-diggers: And, good Sir, do 
your utmoſt endeavour to prevent (by expoling) this un- 
© accountable Folly, ſo prevailing — the young ones 
of our Sex, who may not meet with ſuch ſudden good 


© Luck as, 
SIR, 
Your conſtant Reader, 
and very humble Servant, 
| Sabina Green, 
* Nov Sabina Rentfree. 
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Inter-firepit anſer olores. Virg. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, Oxford, Fub 14. 

CCORDING to a late Invitation in one of 

your Papers to every Man who pleaſes to write, 

have ſent you the — ſhore Diſſertation 
againſt the Vice of being prejudiced. 

Your moſt humble Servant. 


: AN is a ſociable Creature, and a Lover of Glo- 


ry; whence it is that when ſeveral Perſons are 


united in the ſame Society, they are ſtudious to leſſen 
the Reputation of others, in order to raiſe their own. 


The 
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© The Wiſe are content to guide the Springs in Silence, 
« and rejoice in Secret at their regular * To prate 
« 2nd triumph is the Part allotted to the Trifling and Su- 
« rerficial : The Geeſe were providentially ordained to 
: 2 the Capitol. Hence it is, that the Invention of 
Marks. and Devices to * Parties, is owing to 
© the Beaux and Belles of this Iſland. Hats moulded into 
« different Cocks and Pinches, have long bid mutual 
© Defiance ; Patches have been ſet againſt Patches in Bat- 
© flearay; Stocks have riſen or fallen in Proportion to 
« Head-Drefles ; and Peace or War been cted, as the 
«* White or the Red Hood hath prevailed. Theſe are the 
« Standard-Bearers in our contending Armies, the Dwarfs 
and Squires who carry the Impreſſes of the Giants or 
* Knights, not born to fight themſelves, but to prepare 
© the Way for the enſuing Combat. 

JIT is Matter of Wonder to reflect how far Men of 
© weak Underſtanding and ſtrong Fancy are hurried by 
their Prejudices, even to the 1 that the whole 
Body of the adverſe Party are a Band of Villains and 
PDæmons. Foreigners complain, that the Englißb are the 
* proudeſt Nation under Heaven. Perhaps they too have 
* their Share; but be that as it will, general Charges a- 
* gainſt Bodies of Men is the Fault I am writing againſt. 
a * be own'd, to our Shame, that our common 
people, and moſt who have not travelled, have an irra- 
tional Contempt for the Language, Dreſs, Cuſtoms, 
* and even the Shape and Minds of other Nations. Some 
* Men, otherwiſe of Senſe, have wondered that a great 
Genius ſhould ſpring out of Ireland; and think you 
; 2 = affirming, that frne Odes have been written in 
Lapland. 

* THIS Spirit of Rivalſhip, which heretofore reigned 
in the two Univerſities, is extin&, and almoſt over be- 
« twixt College and College: In Pariſhes and Schoob the 
* Thirſt of Glory till obtains. At the Seaſons of Foot- 
ball and Cockfighting, theſe little Republicks reaſſume 
their national Hatred to each other. My Tenant in the 
* Country is verily perſuaded, that the Pariſh of the E- 
nemy hath not one honeſt Man in it. 

always hated Satyrs againſt Woman, and Satyrs a- 
gainſt Man; I am apt to ſuſpect a Stranger who laughs 
* at 


raiſe Envy in little Souls, but are admired and cheriſhed 


and honeſt Emulation: But to ſwell young Minds with 


* at the Religion of The Faculty: My Spleen riſes al 
dull Rogue, who is ſevere upon Mayors and Aldermen, c \ 
and was never better pleafed than with a Piece of Jul 6 
* tice executed upon the Body of a Templer, who wa (+ | 
very arch upon Parſons. 4 
* THE Neceſſities of Mankind require various En. 
© ployments; and whoever excels in his Province is wee. 
thy of Praiſe. All Men are not educated after the ſame 
Manner, nor have all the ſame Talents. Thoſe whq 
© are deficient deſerve our Compaſſion, and have a Tj. 
< tle to our Aſſiſtance. All cannot be bred in the ſame 
© Place; but in all Places there ariſe, at different Time: 
© ſuch Perſons as do Honour to their Society, which may 


by generous Spirits. 

1 is certainly a great Happineſs to be educated i 
© Societies of great and eminent Men. Their Inſtructiom 
« and Examples are of extraordinary Advantage. It i 
highly proper to inſtil ſuch a Reverence of the governs 
ing Perſons, and Concern for the Honour of the Place 
as may ſpur the growing Members to worthy Purſuit 


« yain Thoughts of the — of their own Brother. 
< hood, by debaſing and vilifying all others, doth them 
a real Injury. By this means I have found that their 
« Efforts have become languid, and their Prattle irkſome, 
< as thinking it ſafficient Praiſe that they are Children 
« of ſo illuſtnous and ample a Family. I ſhould think 
it a ſurer, as well as more generous Method, to ſet be- 
« fore the Eyes of Youth ſuch Perſons as have made a 
noble Progreſs in Fraternities leſs talk'd of; which 
© ſeems tacitly to reproach their Sloth, who loll ſo heav- 
ly in the Seats of mighty Improvement: Active Spirit 
© hereby would enlarge their Notions, whereas by a ſer- 
vile Imitation of one, or perhaps two, admired Men in 
their own Body, they can only gain a ſecondary and 
< derivative kind of Fame. Theſe Copiers of Men, like 
© thoſe of Authors or Painters, run into Affectations of 
© ſome Oddneſs, which perhaps was not diſagreeable in 
© the Original, but ſits ungracefully on the narrow-ſoul'd 
* Tranſcriber, | ny 
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08 * By fuch E Vanity, while Boys are 

growing into Men, they will gradually learn not to 

« cenſure ſuperficially; but imbibe thoſe Principles of ge- 

« neral Kindneſs and Humanity, which alone can make 
« them eaſy to themſelves, and beloved by others. 

«REFLEXIONS of this nature have expunged 

6 all Prejudices out of my Heart, mſomuch that, tho' I 

am a firm Proteſtant, I hope to ſee the Pope and Car- 

« dinals without violent Emotions; and tho' I am natu- 

rally grave, I expect to meet good Company at Paris, 


Jan, SIR, 
Your obedient Servant, 


My. SPECTATOR, 
c ] Find you are a general Undertaker, and have by 
1 your Correſpondents or ſelf an Infight into moit 
Things; which makes me apply my ſelf to you at pre- 
* ſent in the ſoreſt Calamity that ever befel Man. My 
Wife has taken ſomething ill of me, and has not ſpoke 
* one Word, good or bad, to me, or any Body in the 
Family, ſince Friday was Seven-night. What muſt a 
* Man do in that Caſe? Your Advice would be a great 


* Obligation to, 
SIR, 


Your moſt humble Servant, 


Ralph Thimbleton, 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
: W HEN yoy want a Trifle to fill up a Paper, in 
. inſerting this you will lay an Obligation on 


Your humble Servant, 
July 15h, 
| . is. | OLIVIO. 
Dear Olivia, 


5 ah JT is but this Moment I have had the Happineſs of 
knowing to whom I am obliged for the — I 

| 5 received the ſecond of April. 1 am heartily ſorry it did 
4 not come to Hand the Day before; for I can't but think 
t very hard upon People to loſe their Jeſt, that offer at 
one 


«« one but once a Year. I congratulate my ſelf howene 


«© upon the Earneſt given me of ſomething further in. 


tended in my Favour, for I am told, that the ian 
% who is thought worthy by a Lady to make a Fool f 
« ſtands fair enough in her Opinion to become one Dar 
« her Husband. Till ſuch time as I have the Honour 
a of being ſworn, I take Leave to ſubſcribe my ſelf, 


Dear Olivia, 
Tour Fool Els, 


| * 
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Perlege Mæonio cantatas carmine Ranas, 
Et frontem nugis ſolvere diſce meis. Mart, 


HE Moral World, as conſiſting of Males and Fe- 
males, is of a mixt Natuze, and filled with ſeveral 
- Cuſtoms, Faſhions and Ceremonies, which would 
have no place in it, wore there but One Sex. Had our 
Species no Females in t, Men would be quite different 
Creatures from what they are at preſent ; their Endea- 
vours to pleaſe the oppoſite Sex, poliſhes and refines 
them out of thoſe Manners which are moſt Natural to 
them, and often ſets them upon modelling themſelves, 
not according to the Plans which they approve in their 
own Opinions, but according to thoſe Plans which they 
think are moſt a ble to the Female World. Ina 
word, Man would not only be an unhappy, but a rude 
anfiniſhed Creature, were he converſant with none but 
thoſe of his own Make. 
WOMEN, on the other fide, are apt to form them- 
ſelves in every thing with regard to that other halt of rea- 


ſonable Creatures, with whom they are here blended and 


confuſed ; their Thoughts are ever turned upon appearing 
amiable to the other Sex; they talk, and move, and _ 
i ; Wil 
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with a Deſign upon us; every Feature of their Faces, 
every part of their Dreſs is filled with Snares and Allure- 
ments. There would be no ſuch Animals as Prudes or 
Coquets in the World, were there not ſuch an Animal as 
Man. In ſhort, it is the Male that gives Charms to Wo- 
mankind, that produces an Air in their Faces, a Grace in 
their Motions, a Softneſs in their Voices, and a Delica- 
cy in their Complexions. ut 
As this mutual Regard between the two Sexes tends 
to the Improvement of each of them, we may obſerve 
that Men are apt to degenerate into rough and brutal Na- 
tures, who live as if there were no ſuch 'Things as Wo- 
men in the Werld; as on the contrary, Women, who 
have an Indifference or Averſion for their Counter-parts 
in human Nature, are generally Sour and Unamiable, 
Sluttiſh and Cenſorious. 

I am led into this Train of Thoughts by a little Manu- 
{cript which is lately fallen into my Hands, and which I 
ſhall communicate to the Reader, as I have done ſome 
other curioùs Pieces of the ſame Nature, without troubling 
him with any Inquiries about the Author of it. It con- 
tains a ſummary Account of two different States which 
bordered upon one another. 'The one was a Common- 
wealth of Amazons, or Women without Men; the other 
was a Republick of Males that had not a Woman in their 
whole Community. As theſe two States bordered upon 
one another, it was their way, it ſeems, to meet upon 
their Frontiers at a certain Seaſon of the Year, where 
thoſe among the Men who had not made their Choice in 
any former Meeting, aſſociated themſelves with particular 
Women, whom they were afterwards obliged to look 
upon as their Wives in every one of theſe yearly Rer.- 
counters. The Children that ſprung from this Alliance, 
if Males, were ſent to their reſpective Fathers, if Females, 

continued with their Mothers. By means of this Anniser- 
fary Carnival, which laſted abouta Week, the Common- 
wealths were recruited from time to time, and ſupplied 
with their reſpective Subjects. 

THESE two States were engaged together in a per- 
etual League, Offenſive and Defenſive, fo that if any 
greign Potentate offere.l to attack either of them, bo. h 

the Sexes fell upon him at once, and quickly brought him 

Vor. VI. G to 
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to Reaſon. It was remarkable that for many Ape thi 
Agreement continued inviolable between the two States 
notwithſtanding, as was ſaid before, they were Husbangz 
und Wives: but this will not appear ſo wonderful, if wg 
conſider that they did not live together above a Week 
in a Year. a 

IN the Account which my Author gives of the Male 
Republick, there were ſeveral Cuſtoms very remarkable. 
The Men never ſhaved their Beards, or pared their Nail 
above once in a Twelvemonth, which was probably 2. 
bout the time of the great annual Meeting upon their 
Frontiers. I find the Name of a Miniſter of State in one 
Part of their Hiſtory, who was fined for appearing too 
frequently in clean Linen ; and of a certain great General 
who was turned out of his Poſt for Effeminacy, it hay- 
ing been proved upon him by ſeveral credible Witneſſes 
that he waſhed his Face every Morning. If any Member 
of the Commonwealth had a ſoft Voice, a ſmooth Face, 
or a ſupple Behaviour, he was baniſhed into the Common- 
wealth of Females, where he was treated as a Slave, dreſ- 
ſed in Petticoats, and ſet a Spinning. They had no Ti- 
tles of Honour among them, but ſuch as denoted ſome 
bodily Strength or Perfection, as ſuch an one the Tall, 
ſuch an one tbe Stoeky, ſuch an one the Gruff. Their 

ublick Debates were generally managed with Kicks and 

uffs, infomuch that often came from the Council 
Table with broken Shins, black Eyes, and bloody Noſes. 
When they would reproxch a Man in the moſt bitter 
Terms, they wouid tell him his Teeth were white, or 
that he had a fair Skin, and a ſoft Hand. The greateſt 
Man I meet with in their Hiſtory, was one who could lift 
Five hundred Weight, and wore ſuch a prodigious Pair 
of Whiskers as had never been ſeen in the Common- 
wealth before his Time. Theſe Accompliſhments it 
ſerme had rendred him fo popular, that if he had not 
died very ſeaſonably, it is thought he might have en- 
flaved the Republick. Having made this fhort Extract 
out of the Hiſtory of the Male Commonwealth, I ſhall 
look into the Hiſtory of the neighbouring State which 
conſiſted of Females, and if I find any thing in it, will 
not fail to communicate it to the Publick. * 


Friday, 
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Nes & pidti. bellantur Amazones armis : 

Seu circum Hippolyten, ſeu cum fe Martia curru 
_Penthefilea refert, magnoque ululante tumultu 
Faminea exultant lunatis agmina peltis. Virg. 


AVING —— ſed the Manuſcript [ 
H mentioned in my Yeſterday's Paper, fo far as it 


relates to the Republick of Women, I find in it 
ſeveral Particulars which may very well deſerve the Rea- - 
der's Attention. 

THE Girls of Quality, from ſix to twelve Years old, 
were put to publick Scheols, where they learned to Box 
and play at Cudgels, with ſeveral other Accompliſhments 
of the ſame Nature; fo that nothing was more uſual 
than to ſee a little Mifs returning Home at Night with 
a broken Pate, or two or three Teeth knocked out of 
her Head. They were afterwards taught to ride the 
great Horſe, to Shoot, Dart, or Sling, and lifted into ſe- 
veral Companies, in order to perfect themſelves in Mili- 
tary Exerciſes. No Woman was to be married till ſhe 
had killed her Man. The Ladies of Faſhion uſed to play 
with young Lions inſtead of Lap-dogs, and when they 
made any Parties of Diverſion, inſtead of entertaini 
themſelves at Ombre or Piquet, they would Wreſtle — 
pitch the Bar for a whole Afternoon together. There 
was never any ſuch thing as a Bluſh ſeen, or a Sigh heard, 
. in the Commonwealth. The Women never dreſſed but 

to look terrible, to which end they would ſometimes af- 
ter a Battle paint their Cheeks with the Blood of their 
Enemies. For this Reaſon likewiſe the Face which had 
the moſt Scars was looked upon as the moſt beautiful. If 
they found Lace, Jewels, Ribbons, or any Ornaments 
in Silver or Gold among the Booty which had ta- 
ken, they uſed to dreſs their Horſes wich it, but gever 
G 2 enter - 
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entertained a Thought of wearing it themſelves. There 
were particular Rights and Privileges allowed to any 
Member of the Commonwealth, who was a Mother & 
three Daugt ters. The Senate was made up of old Wo. 
men; for by the Laws of the Country none was to be z 
Counſellor of State that was not paſt Child-bearing. They 
ufed to boaſt their Republick had continued Four thoy- 
ſand Years, which is altogether improbable, unleſs we 
may ſuppoſe, what I am very apt to think, that they 
meaſured their 'Time by Lunar Years. 

THERE was a great Revolution brought about in this 

Female Republick, by means of a neighbouring King, 
who had made War upon them ſeveral Years with vari. 
ous Succeſs, and at length overthrew them in a very oreat 
Battle. This Defeat they aſcribe to ſeveral Cauſes; ſome 
ſay that the Secretary of State having been troubled with 
the Vapours, had committed ſome fatal Miſtakes in ſeve- 
ral Diſpatches about that Time. Others pretend, that the 
firſt Miniſter being big with Child, could not attend the 
Publick Affairs, as ſo great an Exigency of State requi- 
red ; but this I can give no manner of Credit to, ſince it 
ſeems to contradict a Fundamental Maxim in their Go- 
vernment, which I have before mentioned. My Author 
ou the moſt probable Reaſon of this great Diſaſter; for 
de affirms, that the General was brought to Bed, or (as 
.ethers ſay) miſcarried the very Night before the Battle: 
However it was, this ſignal Overthrow obliged them to 
call in the Male Republick to their Aſſiſtance; but not- 
withſtanding their.Common Efforts to repulſe the Victo- 
.rious Enemy, the War continued for many Years, before 
they could entirely bring it to a happy Concluſion. 

T HE Campaigns which both Sexes paſled together, 
made them fo well acquainted with one another, that at 
the End of the War they did not care for parting. In the 

Beginning of it they lodged in ſeparate ps, but af- 
terwards as they grew more familiar, they pitched their 


"Tents promiſcuouſly. 

FRO this time the Armies being Chequered with 
-both Sexes, they poliſhed apace. The LK uſed to invite 
their Fellow-Soldiers into their Quarters, and would dreſs 
;their Tents with Flowers and Boughs, for their Recepti- 


on. If they.chanced to like one more than another, they 
wo 
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be cu her Name in the Table, or Chalking 
_ F * a Wall, or talking of her in a kind 
of rapturous Language, which by degrees improved into 
Verie and Sonnet. Theſe were as the firſt Rudiments of 
Architecture, Painting,. and Poetry among this Savage 
People. After any Advantage over the Enemy, both 
Sexes uſed to Jump together and make a Clattering with 
their Swords and Shields, for Joy, which in a few Years 
produced ſeveral Regular Tunes and Set Dances, 
AS the two Armies romped on theſe Occaſions, the 
Women complained of the chick buſhy Beards and long 
Nails of their Confederates, who thereupon took care to 
prune theraſelves into ſuch Figures as were moſt pleaſing. 
to their Female Friends and Allies. 
WHEN they had taken any Spoils from the Enemy, 
the Men would make a Preſent of every thing that was 
Rich and Showy to the Women whom they moſt ad- 
mired, and would frequently dreſs the Necks, or Heads, 
or Arms of their Miſtreſſes, with any thing which they 
thought appeared Gay or Pretty The Women obſerving TY 
that the Men took delight in looking upon them, when ; 
they were adorned with ſuch Trapping: and Gugaws, ſet : 
their Heads at work to find out new Inventions, and to ] 
out-ſhine one another in all Councils of War or the like | 
ſolemn Meetings. On the other hand, the Men obſerving - 
how the Womens Hearts were ſet upon Finery, begun 
to embelliſh themſelves and look as agrecably as they 
could in the Eyes of their Aſſociates. In ſhort, after a 
few Years converſing together, the Women had learnt to 
Smile, and the Men to Ogle, the Women grew Soft, and 
the Men Lively. | 
WHEN they had thus inſenſibly formed one another, 
upon the finiſhing of the War, which concluded with an 
entire Conqueſt of their common Enemy, the Colonels 
'in one Army married the Colonels in the other; the 
Captains in the ſame manner took the Captains to their 
Wives: The whole Body of common Soldiers were 
matched, after the Example of their Leaders. By this 
means the two Republicks incorporated with one ano- 
ther, and became the moſt Flouriſting and Polite Go- 
— the Part of the World which they Inhabited. 
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Nee duo ſunt at forma; duplex, nec fermina di 
Nec puer ut pofſent, neutrumque & utrumgue widentyy, 
Ovid, 


OST of the Papers I give the Publick are written 
M on Subjects that never vary, but are for ever fx 
| and immutable. Of this kind are all my more 
ſerious Eſſays and Diſcourſes ; but there is another fort of 
Speculations, which I conſider as Occaſional Papers, that 
hs their Riſe from the Folly, Extravagance, and Ca- 
rice of the preſent Age. For I look _ ſelf as one 
Reer and Behaviour of my Coun- 
try men and Contemporaries, and to mark down every ab- 
ſurd Faſhion, ridiculous Cuſtom, or affected Form of 
Speech that makes its A in the World, during 
the Courſe of theſe my ions. The Petticoat no 
ſooner to fell, but I obſerved its Motions. The 
Party-patches had not time to muſter themſelves beforg 
- I detected them. I had Intelligence of the Coloured 
Hood the very firſt time it appeared in a Publick Aſſem- 
bly. I might here mention ſeveral other the like Con- 
tingent Subjects, upon which I have beſtowed diſtin& 
Papers. By this Means J have ſo effectually quaſhed 
thoſe Irregularities which gave Occaſion to em, that J 
am afraid Poſterity will ſcarce have a ſufficient Idea of 
them, to reliſh thoſe Diſcourſes which were in no little 
Vogue at the time when they were written. They will 
be apt to think that the Faſhions and Cuſtoms I attacked. 
were ſome Fantaſtick Conceits of my own, and that their 
Great-Grandmothers could not be ſo whimſical as I have 
ed them. For this Reaſon, when I think on 
the Figure my ſeveral Volumes of Speculations will make 
about a Hundred Years hence, I conſider them as ſo ma- 
ny Pieces of old Plate, where the Weight will be regard 
ed, but the Faſhion left, 
AMONG 
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AMONG the ſeveral Female Extravagancies I have 
already taken notice of, there is one which fill keeps 
its Ground. I mean that of the Ladies who dreſs them- 
ſelves in a Hat and Feather, a Riding coat and a Peri- 
wis, or at leaſt tie up their Hair in a Bag or Ribbond, 
in Imitation of the ſmart Part of the oppoſite Sex. As in 


my Yeſterday's Paper I gave an Account of the Mixture 


of two Sexes in one Commonwealth, I ſhall here take 
notice of this Mixture of two Sexes in one Perſon. I 
have already ſhewn my Diſlike of this immodeſt Cuſtom 


more than -once ; but in Contempt of every thing I have 


hitherto ſaid, I am informed that the Highways about 
this great City are ftill very much infeſted with theſe 
Female Cavaliers. 

I remember when I was at my Friend Sir Roctsr pz 
Cover LY's about this time T'welve-month, an Equeſtrian 
Lady of this Order appeared upon the Plains which lay 
at a diſtance from his Houſe. 1 was at that time walking 
in the Fields with my old Friend; and as his Tenants 
ran out on every fide to ſee fo firange a Sight, Sir Ro- 
GER asked one of them who came by us what it was? 
To which the Country Fellow reply d, Tis a Gentle wo- 
nan, ſaving your Worſhip's Preſence, in a Coat and Hat. 
This produced a great deal of Mirth at the Knight's 
Houſe, where we had a Story at the ſame time of another 
of his Tenants, who . this Gentleman · like Lady 
en the Highway, was by her whether that was 
Coverly-Hall, the honeſt Man — only the Male Part 
of the Queriſt, replied, Tes, Sir; but upon the ſecond 
Queſtion, r Sir RoGER DE CoverRLyY was 4 
married Man, having dropped his Eye upon the Petti- 
coat, he changed his Note into No, Madam. 

HAD one of theſe Hermaphrodites appeared in Ja- 
veral's Days, with what an Indignation ſhould we have 
ſeen her deſcribed by that excellent Satyriſt. He would 
have her in a Riding Habit, as a greater 
Monſter than the Centaur. He would have called for 
Sacrifioes or Purifying Waters, to expiate the Appearance 
of ſuch a Prodigy. He would have invoked the Shades 
of Portia or Lucretia, to fee into what the Roman Ladies 
bad transfarmed themſelves. 
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FOR my own part, I am for treating the Sex with 
greater Tenderneſs, and have all along made uſe of the 
moſt gentle Methods to bring them off from any lit, 
Extravagance into which they are ſometimes unyarily 
fallen: I think it however abſolutely neceſſary to keep up 
the Partition between the two Sexes, and to take notice 
of the ſmalleſt Incroachments which the one makes upon 
the other. I hope therefore that I ſhall not hear any more 
Complaints on this Subject. I am ſure my She-Diſci. 
ples who peruſe theſe my daily Lectures, have profited 
but little by them, if they are capable of giving into ſuch 

an Amphibious Dreſs. This I ſhould not have mention. 
ed, had not I lately met one of theſe my Female Reader, 
in Hide-Park, who looked upon me with a maſculine 
Aſſurance, and cocked her Hat full in my Face. 
FOR my part, I have one general Key to the Beha- 
viour of the Fair Sex. When 1 ſee them ſingular in any 
Part of their Dreſs, I conclude it is not without ſome E- 
vil Intention; and therefore queſtion not but the Deſi 
of this ſtrange Faſhion is to ſmite more effectually their 
Male Beholders. Now to ſet them right in this Particu- 
lar, I would fain have them confider with themſelves 
whether we are not more likely to be ſtruck by a Figure 
entirely Female, than with fuch an one as we may {ee 
every Day in our Glaſſes: Or, if they pleaſe, let them 
refle& upon their own Hearts, and think how they would 
be affected ſhould they meet a Man on Horſeback, in his 
Breeches and Jack-Boots, and at the ſame time dreſſed up 
in a Commode and a Night-raile. | 

I muſt obſerve that this Faſhion was firſt of all brought 
to us from France, a Country which had infected all the 
Nations of Europe with its Levity. I ſpeak not this in de. 
rogation of a whole People, having morethan once found 
fault with thoſe general Reflexions which ſtrike at King- 

doms or Commonwealths in the Groſs : A piece of Cruel- 
ty, which an ingenious Writer of our own compares to 
that of Caligula, who wiſhed the Remen People had all 
but one Neck, that he might behead them at a Blow. 
I ſhall therefore only Remark, that as Livelineſs and 
Aſſurance are in a peculiar. manner the Qualifications ot 
the French Nation, the ſame Habits and Cuſtoms will 
not give the ſame Offence to that People, which they 2 
u 
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auce among thoſe of our own Country. Modeſty is ou? 


diſtinguiſhing Character, as Vivacity is theirs: And whe 

this our National Virtue appears.in that Female Beauty, 
for which our Britiſb Ladies are celebrated above all others 
in the Univerſe, it makes up the moſt amiable Object that 


the Eye of Man can poſſibly behold. C- 
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— Verſo pollice vulgi 


Quemlibet occidunt Populariter, Juv. 


EIN G a Perſon of inſatiable Curioſity, I could not 
forbear going on Wedneſday laſt to a Place of no 
*= {mall Renown for the Galantry of the lower Order 
of Britons, namely, to the Bear-Garden at Hockly in the 
Hole; where (as a whitiſh brown Paper, put into my 
Hands in the Street, informed me) there was to be a Trial 
of Skill to be exhibited between two Maſters of the Noble 
Science of Defence, at two of the Clock. preciſely. I was - 
not a little charm'd with the Solemnity of the Challenge, 
which ran thus: 
James Miller, Serjeant, (lately come from the Frontiers + 
of Portugal) Maſter of the noble Science of Defence, bearing 
in moſt Places where I have been of the great Fame of 


Timothy Buck of London, Maſter of the ſaid Science, do- 


invite him to meet me, and exerciſe at the ſeveral Mea- 
pon: following, Viz. 


Back-Swword, Single Falchon, 
Sxord and Dagger, Caſe of Falchons, -. 
Sword and Buckler, Quarter Staff... 


If the generous Ardour in James Miller to diſpute the 
Reputation of Timothy Buck, had fomething reſembling 
the old Heroes of Romance, - Timothy Buck return'd An- 
ſwer in the ſame Paper with the like Spirit, adding a lite- 
tle Indignation at being challenged, and ſeeming to con- 

G 5 deſcend. 
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deſcend to fight James Miller, not in regard to MIA. 


himſelf, but in as the Fame went out, he had fought 
Parkes of Coventry. The Acceptance of the Combat ran 
in theſe Words: 


Timothy Buck f Clare-Market, Mafter of the Nail 
Science of Defence, bearing he did fight Mr. Parkes 9 
Coventry, will not fail (God willing) to meet this fair In. 
witer at the Time and Place appointed, defiring a clear 


Stage and no Favour. 
Virat Regina. 


I ſhall not here look back on the Spettaglles of the 
Ereeks and Roman: of this kind, but muſt behev#this Cu- 
ſtom took its riſe from the Ages of Knight-Errantry ; 
from thoſe who lov'd one Woman ſo well, that they ha- 
ted all Men and Women elſe; from thoſe who would 
fight you, whether you were or were not of their Mind; 
from thoſe who demanded the Combat of their Contem- 

ies, both for admiring their Miſtreſs or diſcommends 
ing her. I cannot therefore but lament, that the terrible 
Part of the ancient Fight is preſerved, when the amorous 
Side of it is forgotten. We have retained the Barbarity, 
but loſt the Galantry of the old Combatants. I could 
wiſh, methinks, theſe Gentlemen had conſulted me in 
the Promulgation of the Conflict. I was obliged by a 
fair you id whom I underſtood to be called E/:z4- 
beth Preſlen, Daughter of the Keeper of the Garden, with 
a Glaſs of Water; whom I imagined might have been, 
for Form's Sake, the general Repreſentative of the Lady 


fought for, and from her Beauty the proper Amarillis 


on theſe Occaſions. It would have ran better in the Chal- 
lenge, I James Miller, Serjeant, aubo have travelled Parts 
| broad, and came laſt from the Frontier: of Portugal, for 
„be Love of Elizabeth Preſton, do aſſert, That the ſaid 
zabeth is the Faireſt of Women. Then the Anſwer; J 
Timothy Buck, abe have flay d in Great Britain during 
all the War in Foreign Parts, for the Sake of Suſanna 
Page, do deny that Elizabeth Preſton is 1 fair as the ſaid 
Suſannah Fage. Let Su/arna Page on, and I deſire 
af James Miller no Favour. 


THIS 
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T HIS would give the Battle quite another Turn; and 
a proper Station for the Ladies, whoſe Complexion was 
dilputed by the Sword, would animate the Diſputants 
with a more galant Incentive than the Expectation of 
Money from the Spectators; tho I would not have that 
neglected, but thrown to that Fair One, whoſe Lover 
was approved by the Donor. 
YET, conſidering the Thing wants ſuch Amendments, 
it was carried with great Order. James Miller came on 
firſt, preceeded by two diſabled Drummers, to ſhew, L 
ſuppoſe, that the Proſpect of maimed Bodies did not 
in the leaſt deter him. There aſcended with the daring 
Miller a Gentleman, whoſe Name I could not learn, with 
a dogged Air, as unſatisfied that he was not Principal 
This Son of Anger lowred at the whole Aſſembly, and 
weighing himſelf as he march'd around from Side to Side, 
with a ſtiff Knee and Shoulder, he gave Intimations of 
the Purpoſe he ſmothered till he ſaw the Iſſue of this En- 
counter. Miller had a blue Ribbon tied round the Sword. 
Arm; which Ornament I conceive to be the Remain of 
that Cuſtom of wearing a Miſtreſs's Favour on ſuch Oc- 
calions of old. | 
MILL E Risa Man of ſix Foot eight Inches Height, 
of a kind but bold Aſpect, well-faſhioned, and ready of 
his Limbs : and ſuch Readineſs as ſpoke his Eaſe in 
them, was obtained from a Habit of Motion in Military 
_— | 
E ExpeRation of the Spectators was now almoſt 
at its Height, and the Crowd preſſing in, ſeveral active Per- 
fons thought they were placed rather according to their. 
Fortune than their Merit, and took it in their Heads to 
prefer themſelves from the open Area, or Pit, to the 
Galleries. This Diſpute between Deſert and Property 
brought many to the Ground, and raiſed others in pro- 
portion to the higheſt Seats by Turns, for the Space of 
ten Minutes, till 77zothy Buck came on, and the whole 
Aſſembly giving up their Diſputes, turned their Eyes upon 
the Champions. Then it was that every Man's Af- 
feftion turned to one or the other irreſiſtibly. A judici- 
dus Gentleman near me ſaid, I could methinks be Miller's 
Second, but I had rather have Buck for mine. Miller had 
an audacious Looks, that took che Eye; Buck a perfect 
Compalure, 
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Compoſure, that engaged the Judgment. Buck came on 
in a plain Coat, and kept all his Air till the Inſtant of 
Engaging ; at which time he undrefs'd to his Shirt, his 
Arm adorned. with a Bandage of red Ribbon No one 
can de ſcribe the ſudden Concern in the whole Aſſembly ; 


the moſt tumultuous Crowd in Nature was as ſtill and 


as much engaged, as if all their Lives depended on the 
firſt Blow. The Combatants met in the middle of the 
Stage, and ſhaking Hands as removing all Malice, they. 
reured with much Grace to the Extremities of it; from 
whence they immediately faced about, and approached 
each other, Miller withan Heart full of Reſolution, Buck 
with a watchful untroubled Countenance ; Buck regard- 
ing principally his own Defence, Miller chiefly thought- 
ful of annoying his Opponent. It is not ealy to deſcribe, 
the many Eſcapes and imperceptible Defences between 
two Men of quick Eyes and ready Limbs ; but Miller's 
Heat laid him open to the Rebuke of the calm Buck; by a 
large Cut on the Forehead. Much Effuſion of Blood 
covered his Eyes in a Moment, and the Huzzas of the 
Crowd undoubtedly quickened the Anguiſh. The Aſſem- 
bly was divided into Parties upon their different ways of 
Fighting ; while a Nymph in one of the Galleries 
apparently ſuffered for Miller, and burſt into a Flood of 
ears. As ſoon as his Wound was wrapped up, he came 
en again with a little Rage, which ſtill diſabled him fur- 
ther. But what brave Man can be wounded into more, 
Patience and Caution? The next was a warm eager On- 
ſet which ended in a deciſive Stroke on the Left Leg of 
Miller. The Lady in the Gallery, during this ſecond 
Strife, covered her Face; and for — part, I could not 
keep my Thoughts from being moſtly employed on the 
Confideration of her unhappy Circumſtance that Mo- 
ment, hearing the ClaſhofSwords, and 2 Life, 
ar Victory concerned her Lover in every Bl 
ring to ſatisfy her ſelf on whom they fell. The Wound. 
was expoſed to the. View of all who could delight in 
it, and ſewed up on the Stage, The ſurly Second of 
Miller, declared at this Time, that he would that Day Fort- 
night fight Mr. Buck at the ſame Weapons, declaring him- 
{If the Maſter of the renowned Gorman ; but Buck denied 
him the Honour of that courageous Diſciple, and _ 
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that he himſelf had taught that Champion, accepted the 
Challenge. 

T. HE R E is ſomething in-Nature very unaccountable 
on ſuch Occaſions, when we ſee the * take a certain 
painful Gratification in beholding theſe Encounters. Is it 
Cruelty that adminiſters this Sort of Delight? Or is it a 
Pleaſure which is taken in the Exerciſe of Pity? It was 
methought pretty remarkable, that the Buſineſs of the Day 
being a Trial of Skill, the Popularity. did not run ſo high 
as one would have expected on the Side of Buck. Is it 
that People's Paſſions have their Riſe in Self-Love, and 
thought themſelves ( in Tpite of all the Courage they had ) 
liable to the Fate of Miller, but could not þ eafil? think; 
themſelves qualified like Buck ?. 

TULLY ſpeaks of this Cuſtom with leſs. Horror than 
one would expect, though he confeſſes it was much abu- 
ſed in his Time, and ſeems directly to approve of it un- 
der its firſt Regulations, when Criminals only fought 
before the People. Crudele Gladiatorum ſpectaculum & 
inbunanum nonnullis videri ſolet; & haudsſcio annon ita 
fit ut nunc fit ; cum verò ſontes ferro depugnabant, auribus 
fortaſſe multa, oculis guidem nulla, poterat eſſe fortior con- 
tra dolorem & mortem diſciplina. The Shows of Gladiators 
may be thought barbarous and inhumane, and I know not but 
it is ſo as it is now praiſed ; but in thoſe Times when, only 
Criminals were Combatants, the Ear perhaps might receive 
many better Inſtructions, but it is impoſſible that any thing, 
which affefts our Eyes, ſhould fortify us ſo well 2 
Pain ans Death, | ö 
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Tune impun? hæc facias? Tune hic homines adolgſcentulu, 
Imperitos rerum, eductot liberò, in fraudem illicit? 
Sollicitando, & pollicitando eorum animos lacta:? 

Ar meretricios amores nuptiit conglutinas? Ter. And, 


H E other Day paſſed by me in her Chariot a Lad 
with that pale and ha Drceglindn, which a 
ſometimes —_— — People, who are fallen in- 
to Sorrow, and private ;ety of Mind, which antedate 
Age and Sickneſs. It is not three Years ago fince ſhe was 
Ear. airy, and a little towards Libertine in her Carriage; 
, methought, I cafily her that little Inſolence, 
which ſhe fo ſeverely pays for in her prefent Condition, 
Fevilla, of whom I am ing, is married to a ſullen 
Feol with Wealth: Her Beauty and Merit are loſt upon 
the Dolt, who is inſenſible of Perfection inany thing. 
Their Hours together are either painful or inſipid: 
The Minutes ſhe has to her ſelf in his Abſence, are 
not ſufficient to give Vent at her Eyes to the Grief 
and Torment of his laſt Converſation. This poor Crea- 
tare was facrificed with a Temper, (which, under the 
Cultivation of a Man of Senſe, woutd have made the 
moſt agreeable Companion] into the Arms of this Joth- 
ſome Yoke-fellow by Sempronia. Sempronia is a good La- 
dy, who ſupports her ſelf in an affluent Condition, by 
contracting Friendſhip with rich young Widows and 
Maids of plentiful Fortunes at their own Diſpoſal, and be- 
Rowing her Friends upon worthleſs indigent Fellows ;. 
on the other Side, ſhe infnares inconſiderate and rah 
Youths of great Eſtates into the Arms of vicious Women. 
For this purpoſe, ſhe is accompliſhed in all the Arts 
which can make her acceptable at impertinent Viſits 
ſhe knows all that paſſes in every Quarter, and is well 
acquainted with all the favourite Servants, Buſy-bodies, 
Dependants, and poor Relations of all Perſons 9 
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dition in the whole Town. At the Price of a Sum of 
by the Inſtigation of Fawi//a's Mother, 


and frequent Attendance of the Crowd of Mothers, who 


had rather ſee their Children miſerable in great Wealth, 
than the happieſt of the Race of Mankind in a leſs con- 
ſpicuous State of Life. When Sempronia is ſo well ac- 
inted with a Woman's Temper and Circumitance, that 
e believes —_— e would be acceptable to her, and ad- 
yantagedus to the Man who ſhall get her; her next Step 
is to look out for ſome one, whoſe Condition has ſome 
ſecret Wound in it, and wants a Sum, yet, in the Eye of 
the World, not unſuitable to her. If ſuch is not eaſily 
had, ſhe immediately adorns a worthleſs Feilow with 
what Eſtate ſhe thinks convenient, and adds as great a 
Share of Good-humour and Sobriety as is ite: After 
this is ſettled, no Importunities, Arts, and Devices are 
omitted to haſten the Lady to her Happineſs. In the 
zeral indeed the is a Perſon of fo fin& Juſtice, that he 
marries r a rich Wench, and a Moneyleſs 
Girl to a of Fortune. But then ſhe has no manner 
of Conſcience in the Diſparity, when ſhe has a mind to- 
impoſe a poor Rogue for one of an Eſtate, ſhe bas no 
Remorſe in adding to it, that he is illiterate, ignorant, 
and unfaſhioned ; but makes thoſe Imperfections Argu- 
_ of * Truth of his Wealth, and — = ſuch 2 
on, with a grave Face, charge the People ob- 
Condition with — — in the Education of their 
Children. Exception being madetother Day againſt an 
Ignorant Booby of her own Clothing, whom the was 
putting off for a rich Heir, Madam, faid ſhe, you know: 
there is no making Chilſfren aubo know they have Eſtates 
attend their Books. | | 
SEMPRONITA, by theſe Arts, is loaded with Pre- 
ſents, importuned for her Acquaintance, and admired 
by thoſe who do not know the firſt Taſte of Life, as a 
Woman of exemplary Good-breeding. But fure, to mur- 
der and to rob are leſs Iniquities, than to raiſe Profit by 
Abuſes, as irreparable as taking away Life ; but more 
Nie vous, as makes it laſtingly unhappy. To rob a Lady 
at 
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at Play of half her Fortune, is not fo ill, as giving the 
whole and her ſelf to an unworthy Husband. Bu Gen. 
ia can adminiſter Conſolation to an unhappy Fair x 
ome, by leading her to an agreeable Galant elſewhere 
She then can preach the ge Condition of all the Mar. 
ried World, and tell an unexperienced young Woman the 
Methods of ſoftning her Affliction, and laugh at her Sin. 
plicity and Want of Knowledge, with an 04 ! ny Der, 
you will know better. 

THE Wickedneſs of Sempronia, one would think, 
ſhould be ſuperlative ; but I cannot but eſteem that of 
ſome Parents equal to it; I mean ſuch as facrifice the 
greateſt Endowments aud Qualifications to baſe Bargains, 
A Parent who forces a Child of a liberal and ingenious 
Spirit into the Arms of a Clown or a Blockhead, obliges 
her to a Crime too odious for a Name. It is in a Degree 
the unnatural Conjunction of rational and brutal Beings, 
Yet what is there ſo common, as the beſtowing an ac- 
compliſhed Woman with ſuch a Diſparity. And I could 
name Crowds who lead miſerable Lives, for want of 
Knowledge in their Parents, of this Maxim, that good 
Senſe and Good-nature always go together, That which 
is attributed to Fools, and called Good-nature, is only an 
Inability of obſerving what is faulty, which turns in Mar: 
riage, into a Suſpicion of every thing as ſuch, from a 
Conſciouſneſs of that Inability. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
. 1 Am intirely of your Opinion with Relation to the 
« 4 Equeſtrian Females, who affect both the Maſ- 
* culine and Feminine Air at the ſame time; and cannot 
forbear making a Preſentment againſt another Order of 
them who grow very numerous and powerful; and 
ſince our uage is not very capable of good com- 
pound Words, I muſt be contented to call them only the 
© Naked,Shouldered. Theſe Beauties are not contented 
© to make Lovers wherever they appear, but they mult 
make Rivalsat.the ſame time. ere you to ſee Gatty 
* walk the Park at high Mall, you would expect thole 
© who. followed her and thoſe who met her would imme- 
« diately draw their Swords for her. I hope, Sir, you 
: will provide for the future, that Women may Ty 
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« their Faces for doing any future Miſchief, and not al- 
« low any but direct Traders in Beauty to expoſe more 
« than the fore-part of the Neck, unleſs you pleaſe to al- 

« low this After-Game to thoſe who are very defective in 
« the Charms of the Countenance. I can ſay, to my 
Sorrow, the preſent Practice is very unfair, when to 
: look back is Death; and it may be ſaid of our Beau- 
« ties, as a great Poet did of Bullets, 


They kill and wound like Parthians as they fly. 


] ſubmit this to your Animadverſion; and am, for the 
« little while I have left, 


Your humble Servant, 


the languiſbing PHILANTHUS. 


P. S. Suppoſe you mended my Letter, and made a Simile 
about the Porcupine, but I ſubmit that als. T 
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Animum rege qui niſi paret 


Inperat Hor. 


Tis a very common Expreſſion, That ſuch a one is 
very good-natur'd, but very paſſionate. The Expreſ- 
lion indeed is very good natur'd, to allow paſſionate 

People ſo much Quarter: But I think a. paſſionate Man 
deſerves the leaſt Indulgence imaginable. It is ſaid, it is 
ſoon over; that is, all the Miſchief he does is quickly 
diſpatch'd, which, I think, is no_great Recommendation 
*to Favour. I have known one of theſe good-natur'd 
* Men fay in a mix d Company even to his own 
ife or Child, ſuch Things as the moit inveterate Ene- 
my of his Family would not have ſpoke, even in Imagina- 
non. It is certain that quick Senſibility is inſeparable 
from a ready Underſtanding ; but. why. ſhould not that 
good Underſtanding call to it ſelf all its Force on ſuch Oc- 


calions, to maſter that ſudden Inclination to Anger. * 
* 0 a 
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of the greateſt Souls now in the World is the moſt ( 
jeR by Nature to Anger, and yet ſo famous for a C 
queſt of himſelf this Way, that he is the known Exan 
le when you talk of Temper and Command of a Ma 
f. To contain the Spirit of Anger, is the won 
Difcipline we can put our ſelves to. When a Man 
made any Progreſs this way, a frivolous Fellow in a Pa 
fion, is to him as contemptible as a froward Child, |, 
* to be the Study of every Man, for his own Quiz 
25 Peace. When he ſtands combuſtible and ready y 
me upon every thing that touches him, Life is as uy 
eaſy to himſelf as it is to all about him. ach leads 
of all Men living, the moſt ridiculous Life; he is ex 
effending, and begging Pardon. If his Man enters tl 
Room without what he ſent for, That Blockbead, begin 
he—— Gentlemen, IJ ast your Pardon, but Servants nu 
day; —— The wrong Plates are laid, they are thrown int 
the Middle of the Room; his Wife ſtands by in Pan 
for him, which he ſees in her Face, and anſwers as ifte 
had heard all ſhe was thinking; Why, what the Droil! 
I by don't you take care to give Orders in theſe thing: ? Hy 
Friends fit down to a taſteleſs Plenty of every thing, em 
f. Minute expecting new Inſults from his impertinet 
Paſſions. In a word, to eat with, or viſit Syncropius, i 
vo other than going to ſee him exerciſe his Family, a- 
erciſe their Patience, and his own Anger. | 
IT is monſtrous that the Shame and Confuſion i 
which this good-natured angry Man muſt needs behald 
his Friends while he thus lays about him, does not gin 
him ſo much Reflexion as to create an Amendment 
This is the moſt ſcandalous Diſuſe of Reaſon imaginable 
Bal Bog harmleſs Part of him is no more — that of h 
Dog. they are tame no longer than they are not d 
fended. — of theſe good · natured Men ſhall, u 
an Inſtant, aſſemble together ſo many Alluſions to ſecra 
Circumſtances, as are enough to diflelve the Peace of il 
the Families and Friends he is acquainted with, in a Quit 
ter of an Hour, and yet the next Moment be the bel: 
natured Man in the whole World. If you would ſee Pa 
Gon in its Purity, without Mixture of Reaſon, bebald it re 
preſented in a mad Hero, drawn by a mad Poet. Nat. IU 
makes his A/exander fay thus: * 
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fray, begon, and give @ Whirhwind Raum, 
Or I will blow you up like Duſt! Avant 3 
Madneſs but meanty repreſents my Toil. 
Eterna Diſcord! 
Fury ! — — and ay E a 
car reajt, qua for Fire renpeff. 
- 2 burſt, Debate and Reajon guench d; 
2 Storm is up, aud my hot bleeding Heart 
Splits with the Rack, while Paſſions like the Wind, 
iſe up to Heav'n, and put out all the Stars. 


very paſſionate Fellow in Town talks half the Day with 
i little Conſiſtency, and threatens things as much out of his 
Power. 

THE next diſagreeable Perſon to the outrageous Gen- 
man, is one of a much lower Order of Anger, and he 
is what we commonly call a peeviſh Fellow. A peeviſh. 
Fellow is one who has ſome Reaſon in himſelf for being 
out of Humour, or has a natural Incapacity for Delight, 
and therefore diſturbs all who are happier than himſelf 
with Piſhes and Pſhaws, or other welk-bred Interjections, 
at every thing that is ſaid or done in bis Preſence. There 
ſhould be Phyſick mixed in the Food of all which theſe 
Fellows eat in good Company. This Degree of 

paſſes, forſooth, for a Delicacy of Judgment, that won't. 
admit of being eaſily pleas'd : but none above the Charac- 
ter of wearing a peeviſh Man's Livery, ought to bear 
with his ill Manners. All things among Men of Senſe- 
and Condition ſhould paſs the Cenſure, and have the Pra» 
teftion of the Eye of Reaſon. 

NO Man ought to be tolerated in an habitual Humour, 
Whim, or Particularity of Behaviour, by any who do 
dot wait upon him for Bread. Next to the peeviſh Fel- 
low is the Snarler. This Gentleman deals mightily in 
what we call the [rony, and as thoſe fart of People exert 
themſelves moſt againſt thoſe below them, you ſee their 
Humour beft, in their Talk to their Servants, That io 
ſo like you, You are a fine Fellow, Thou art the quickeſt 
Head-piece, and the like. One would think the HeRtor- 
ug, the Storming, the Sullen, and all the different Spe- 
des and Subordinations of the Angry ſhould be _— 

owing 
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knowing they live only as pardoned Men; and howiz 

ful is the Condition of being only ſuffered? But I an 

terrupted by the pleaſanteſt Scene of Anger and the Di 

appointment of it that I have ever known, which bar 

ned while I was yet Writing, and I overheard as | |, 

in the Back-room at a French Bookſeller's. There came 

into the Shop a very learned Man with an ere& ſolem 

Air, and tho' a Perſon of great Parts otherwiſe, ſow i 

5 any thing which makes againſt him 

The Compoſure of the faulty Man, and the whimfy 

Perplexity of him that was juſtly angry, is perſetih 

New: After turning over many Volumes, (aid the $t, 

ler to the Buyer, Sir, you know 1 have long atled Jun h 
fend me back the firſt Volume of French Sermons I firm, 
tent yon; Sir, ſaid the Chapman, I have often looked fq 
it but cannot find it; it is certainly loft, and 1 knoy 

not to whom I lent it, it is ſo many Years ago; thy 

Str, here is the other Volume, I'll ſend you home that, aul 

pleaſe to pay for both. My Friend, reply'd he, can'ſt tho 

be ſo Senſeleſs as not to know that one Volume is 2 

imperfe& in my Library as in your Shop. Yes, Sir, bu 

it is you have bft the fr Volume, and to be ſhort I cillk 

Paid. Sir, anſwered the Chapman, you are a young Mar, 

your Book is loſt, and learn by this little Loſs to ben 

much greater Adyerſities, which you muſt expect to met 

with. Tes, Sir, P/[bear when I muſt, but I hawe not lift am, 

for I ſay you have it and ſhall pay me. Friend you gro 
warm, I tell you the Book is loſt, and I foreſee in tle 

Courſe even of a proſperous Life, that you will meet A: 

flictions to make you Mad, if you cannot bear this 'Trile 

Sir, there is in this Caſe no need of bearing, for you have tit 
Book. I fay, Sir, 1 have not the Book. But your Paſio 

will not let you hear enough to be informed that I hart 
it not. Learn Reſignation of your ſelf to the Diſtreſs 
of this Life: Nay do not fret and fume, it is my ut) 
to tell you that you are of an impatient Spirit, and at 
impatient Spirit is never without Woe. Was ever ay 
thing lite this ? Yes, Sir, there have been many thing 
like this. The Loſs is but a Trifte, but your Temper n 
Wanton, and incapable of the leaft Pain ; therefore let me 
adviſe you, be patient, the Book is loſt, but do not Jof 
far that Reaſon loſe your ſelf. k 
h 7 hurſda, 
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ade Hi narrata ferunt alid :  menſuraque fi4i | 

* Creſeit ; & auditis aliguid nous adjicit Auctor. Ov. 
| 

far V I'D deſcribes the Palace of Fame as ſituated in 

fic the very Center of the Univerſe, and perforated with 

Al ſo many Windows and Avenues as gave her the 


gt of every thing that was done in the Heavens, in the 
rth, and in the Sea. The Structure of it was contrived 


rerh ſo admirable a manner, that it Echo'd every Word 
Ic ich was ſpoken in the whole Compaſs of Nature; ſs 
non Wat the Palace, ſays the Poet, was always filled with a 
e nfuſed Hubbub of low dying Sounds, the Voices being 
ard noſt ſpent and worn eut before they arrived at this Ge- 
ho ral Rendezvous of Speeches and Whiſpers. 

; WY | confider Courts with the ſame Regard to the Govern- 
but ts which they ſuperintend, as Ovid's Palace of Fame 


ith regard to the Univerſe. -. The Eyes of a watchful 
niſter run through the whole People. 'There is ſcarce 
Murmur or Complaint that does not reach his Ears. 
bey have News-Gatherers and Intelligencers diſtributed 
totheir ſeveral Walks and Quarters, who. bring in their 
Ipetive Quota's, and make them acquainted with the 
tlcourſe and Converſation. of the whole Kingdom or 
mmonwealth where they are employed. The wiſeſt 
Kings, alluding to theſe inviſible and unſuſpected 
ies, who are planted by Kings and Rulers over their 
llow-Citizens, as well as to thoſe voluntary Informers 
it are buzzing about the Ears of a great Man, and ma- 
ng their Court by ſuch ſecret Methods of Intelligence, 
die us a very prudent Caution: Curſe not the King, 
mt in thy Thought, and Curſe not the Rich in thy Bed- 
nber : For a Bird of the Air all carry the Voice, and 
at which bath Ii ings hall teil the matter. 
ASit is abſolutely neceſſary for Rulers to make uſe of 
ier Peoples Eyes and Ears, they ſhould take particular 
ve to do it in ſuch a manner, that it may not 1 
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hard en the Perſon whoſe Life and Converſation arch. 

ired into. A Man who is capable of fo infamous a CA 
Iing as that of a Spy, is not very much to be relied una 
He can have no great Ties of Honour, or Checks of C 
ſcience, to reſtrain him in thoſe covert Evidences, when 
the Perſon accuſed has no Opportunity of vindicaiig 
Himfelf. He will be more induſtrious to carry that hid 
is than that which is true. There will be w 
Occaſion for him, if he does not hear and ſee things wor 
Diſcovery ; ſothat he naturally inflames every Word a 
Cireumitance; aggravates what is faulty, perverts what i 
good, and miſreprefents what is indifferent. Nor is 
do be doubted but that fuch 5 Wretches la 
their private Paſſions into theſe their clandeſtine Inforny 
tions, and oſten wreck their particular Spite or Malia 
— Perſon whom they are ſet to watch. It ö: 


pleaſant h; which an alias Author deſcribe. 
a Spy; anda Cardinal who employ d him. Tn 
Cardinal is repreſented as minuting down every thing du 
is told him. The Spy begins with a law Voice, Such u 
one, the Advocate, whiſpered to one of his Friends, with. 
in my Hearing, that your Eminence was a very 
Poltron ; and after having given his Patron Time to take 
it down, adds that another called him a Mercenary Ra(al 
in a Publick Converſation. The Cardinal replies, Ven 
well, and bids ham go on. The Spy proceeds, and loam: 
him with Reports of the ſame Nature, till the Cardiad 
riſes in great Wrath, calls him an impudent Scoundre, en 
and ' kicks him-out of the Room. 

I'T is obſerved of great and heroick Minds, that they 
have not only ſhewn a particular Diſregard to thoſe us 
merited Reproaches which have been caſt upon em, bu 
_ been —ͤ— — that _— Coy 

inquiri er or the poor Revenge of rele! 
1 * Hiſtories of profes, and Coke are ful 
of this kind of Inſtances. Vulgar Souls are of a quien 
contrary Character. Dionyſus, the Tyrant of Sicih, hadi 
Dungeon which was a very curious Piece of Architectut 
and of which, as I am informed, there are ſtill wre 
ſeen ſome Remains in that Iſland. It was called Dim 
Aus Ear, and bnilt with ſeveral little Windings and Lt 
byrinths in the form of a real Bar, The Structure — 
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it a kind of whiſſ Place, but ſuch a one as ga- 
— the Voice of ers ſpoke into à Funnel, which 
1 placed at the very Top of it. The Tyrant uſed to 
age all his State-Criminals, or thoſe whom he ſuppoſed 
| be engaged together in any Evil Deſigns upon him, in 
is Dungeon. He had at the ſame time an Apartment 
er it, where he uſed to apply kimſelf to the Funnel, and 
that means overhear every thing that was. whiſpered 
the Dungeon. I believe one may venture to affirm, that 
Ceſar or an Alexander would have rather died by the 
eſon, than have uſed ſuch diſingenuous Means for the 
tecting it. 
4 Man, who in ordinary Life is very Inquiſitive after 
ery thing which is ſpoken ill of him, paſſes his Time 
i very indifferently. He is wounded by every Arrow 
is ſhot at him, and puts it in the Power of every In- 
mitcant Enemy to diſquiet him. Nay, he will ſuffer 
pm what has been ſaid of him, when it is forgotten 
' thoſe who ſaid or heard it. For this Reaſon 1 could 
er bear one of thoſe officious Friends, that would 
telling every malicious Report, every idle Cenſure that 
ed upon me. The Tongue of Man is fo petulant, 
d his — — ſo a that one —— not lay too 
at a upon any preſent Speeches and Opinions. 
iſe and Obloquy proceed very frequently out of the 
ne Mouth upon the fame Perſon, and upon the fame 
aon. A generous Enemy will ſometimes beſtow 
mmendations, as the deareſt Friend cannot ſometimes 
rain from ſpeaking Ill. The Man who is indifferent 
either of theſe Reſpects, gives his Opinion at random, 
u praiſes or diſapproves as he finds himſelf in Humour. 
I ſhall conclude this Eſſay with Part of a Character, 
lich is finely drawn by the Earl of Clarendon, in the 
Book of his Hiſtory, and which gives us the lively 
of a great Man teizing himſelf with an abſurd 


ty. * 
'HE had not that Application and Submiſſion, and 
Reverence for the Queen, as might have been expected 
from his Wiſdom and Breeding ; and often croſſed her 
Pretences and Defires with more Rudeneſs than was 
natural to him. Yet he was impertinently ſolicitous to 
know what her Majeſty ſaid of him in privste, and 
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©. what Reſentments ſhe had towards him. And wie 
© by ſome Confidents, who had their Ends upon i 
< from thoſe Offices, he was informed of ſome bitter 
« preſlions fallen from her Majeſty, he was fo exceeding 
« afflited and tormented with the Senſe of it, that fg 
© times by paſſionate Complaints and Repreſentation; 
the King; ſometimes by more dutiful Addreſs ay 
© Expoſtulations with the Queen, in bewailing his Mi 
fortune; he frequently expoſed himſelf, and leſt l 
Condition worſe than it was before, and the Eclairci 
ment commonly ended in the Diſcovery ofthe Perky 
* from whom he had received his moſt ſecret [nts 


© ligence. 


Vivere F; rectè neſcis, diſcede peritis. Hot 


Have already given my Reader an Account of a 8 

of merry Fellows, who are paſſing their Summer,t 

gether in the Country, being provided of a gre 
Houſe, where there is not only a convenient Apartme 
for every particular Perſon, but a large Infir mary for t 
R ion of ſuch of them as are any way indiſpoſed, ( 
out of Humour. Having lately. received a Letter in 
the Secretary of this Society, by Order of the whole Fn 
ternity, which acquaints me with their Behaviour duriy 
the laſt Week, I ſhall here make a Preſent of it to d 
Publick. 


Nn 1 
C * NM are glad to find that you approve the 5 
. ment Which we — — for the 
© trieving of good Manners and agreeable Converſad 
and ſhall uſe our beſt Endeavours io to improve our (el 
in this our Summer Retirement, that we may 19 
Winter ſerve as Patterns to the Town. But to tie en 
* that this our Inititution may be no leſs Advantage 
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de Publick than to our ſelves, we ſhall communicate to 
you one Week of our Proceedings, deſiring you at the 
ame time, if you ſee any thing faulty in them, to fa- 
wor us with your Admonitions. For you muſt know, 
Sir, that it has been propoſed among us to chooſe you 
&r our Viſitor, to which I mult further add, that one 
of the College having declared laſt Week, he did not 
like the Spe&ator of the Day, and not being able to aſ- 
fign any juſt Reaſons for ſuch his Diſlike, he was ſent to 
the Infirmary Nemine Contradicente. 

© ON Mondaythe Aſſembly was in very good Humour, 
having received ſome Recruits of French Claret that 
Morning : when unluckily, towards the middle of the 
Dinner, one of the Company ſwore at his Servant ina 
rery rough manner, for having put too much Water 
in his Wine. Upon which the Preſident of the Day, 


who is always the Mouth of the Company, after having 


convinced him of the Impertinence of his Paſſion, and 
the Inſult he had made upon the Company, ordered 
his Man to take him from the Table and convey him 
to the Infirmary. There was but one more ſent away 
that Day ; this was a Gentleman who 1s reckoned by 
ſome Perſons one of the greateſt Wits, and by others 
one of the greateſt Boobies about Town. This you 
will ay is a ſtrange Character, but what es 1t 
ſtranger yet, it is a very true one, for he is perpetual- 
ly the Reverſe of himſelf, being always merry or dull 
tw Exceſs. We brought him hither to divert us, which 
he did very well the Road, having laviſhed away 
4 much Wit and Laughter upon the | Coach- 
man as might have ſerved him during his whole Stay 
here, had it been duly managed. He had been lumpiſh 
for two or three Days, but was ſo far connived at, in 
hopes of Recovery, that we diſpatched one of the brisk- 
elt Fellows among the Brotherhood into the Infirmary, 
for having told him at Table he was not merry. But 
our Preſident obſerving that he indulged himſelf in this 
long Fit of Stupidity, and conitruing it as a Contempt 
of the College, ordered him to retire into the Place pre- 
pared for ſuch Companions. He was no ſooner got into 
It but his Wit and Mirth returned upon him in fo vio- 
lent a manner, that he ſhook the whole Infirmary with 
Vo I. VI. H the 
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© the Noiſe of it, and had ſo good an Effect upon the req 
© of the Patients, that he brought them all out to Dinner 
< with him the next Day. 

. © ON Tue/day we were no ſooner fat down, but one d 
the Company complained that his Head aked ; upon 
* which another asked him, in an inſolent manner, whe 
he did there then; this inſenſibly grew into ſome warn 
Words; fo that the Preſident, in _— to keep the Peace 
gave directions to take them both from the Table, ang 
a — them in the Infirmary. Not long after, another 
of the Company telling us, he knew by a Pain in hi 
Shoulder that we ſhould have ſome Rain, the Preſident 
ordered him to be removed, and placed as a Weather 
« glaſs in the Apartment above-mentioned. 

* On Wedneſday a Gentleman having received a Le. 
ter written in a Woman's Hand, and changing Colour 
* twice or thrice as he read it, deſired leave to retire in. 
to the Infirmary. The Preſident conſented, but denied 
him the Uſe of Pen, Ink and Paper, till ſuch time as he 
had ſlept upon it. One of the Company being ſexted 
at the lower end of the Table, and diſcovering his ſe 
cret Diſcontent by finding fault with every Diſh tha 
was ſerved up, and — to Laugh at any thing that 
was ſaid, the Preſident told him, that he found he wx 
* in ag uneaſy Seat, and deſired him to accommodate 
hi better in the Infirmary. After Dinner a ven 
honeſt Fellow chancing to let a Pun fall from him, hs 
© Neighbour cried out, to the Infirmary; at the fame 
© time pretending to be Sick at it, as having the ſame 
© Natural Antipathy to a Pun, which ſome have toa 
Cat. This produced a long Debate. Upon the whole, 
the Punſter was Acquitted, and his Neighbour (et 
4 

ON Thurſday there was but one Delinquent. Thi 
© was a Gentleman of ſtrong Voice, but weak Under 
« ſlanding. He had unluckily engaged himſelf in a Db 
pute with a Man of excellent Senſe, but of a model 
« Elocution. The Man of Heat replied to every Aniver 
« of his Antagoniſt with a louder Note than ordinary,and 
only — is Voice when he ſhould have enforced lu 
» Argument. Finding himſelf at length driven to an Ab 
3 ſurdity, he ſtill reaſoned in a more chm % 
5 4 
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© ſed manner, and to make the greater Impreſſion upon 
« his Hearers, concluded with a loud Thump upon the 
© Table. The Preſident immediately ordered him to be 
carried of, and dieted with Water-gruel, till ſuch 
time as he ſhould be ſufficiently weakened for Conver- 
* ſation. 
ON Friday there paſſed very little remarkable, ſaving 
* only, that ſeveral Petitions were read of the Perſons in 
« Cuſtody, deſiring to be releaſed from their Conſine- 
ment, and vouching for one another's good Behaviour 
for the future. 

© ON Saturday we received many Excuſes from Perſons 
* who had found themſelves in an unſociable Temper, and 
had voluntarily ſhut themſelves up. The Infirmary was 
© indeed never ſo full as on this Day, which I was at 
* ſome loſs to account for, till upon my going Abroad I 
© obſerved that it was an Eaſterly Wind. The Retire- 
* ment of moſt of my Friends has given me Opportunity 
and Leiſure of writing you this Letter, which I mutt 
not conclude without aſſuring you, that all the Mem- 
* bers of our College, as well thoſe who are under 
* Confinement, as thoſe who are at Liberty, are your 
Gs humble Servants, tho' none more than, 
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Si fradtus illabatur orbis 
Impavidum ferient ruine. Hor. 


AN, conſidered in himſelf, is a very helpleſs and 

a very wretched Being. He is ſubject every Mo- 
ment to the greateſt Calamities and Misfortunes. 
He is beſet with Dangers on all ſides, and may beceme 
unhappy by numberleſs Caſualties, which he could not 
foreſee, nor have prevented, had he foreſeen them. 
IT is our Comfort, while we are obnoxious to ſo ma- 
ny Accidents, that we are under the Care of one who 
H 2 direct: 
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directs Contingencies, and has in his Hands the Manage. 
ment of every Thing that is capable of annoying or df. 
fending us; who knows the Aſſiſtance we ſtand in need 
of, and is always ready to beſtow it on thoſe who ask it 
of him. 

THE natural Homage, which ſuch a Creature hear 
to ſo infinitely Wiſe and Good a Being, isa firm Reliance 
on him for the Bleſſings and Conveniencies of Life, and 
an habitual Truſt in him for Deliverance out of all ſuch 
Dangers and Difficulties as may befal us. 

THE Man, who always lives in this Diſpoſition of 
Mind, has not the ſame dark and melancholy Views of 
Human Nature, as he who conſiders himſelf abſtraRedly 
from this Relation to the Supreme Being. Atthe fame 
time that he reflects upon his own Weakneſs and Imper. 
fection. he comforts himſelf with the Contemplation of 
thoſe Divine Attributes, which are employed for his Safe. 
ty and his Welfare. He finds his want of Foreſight made 
up by the Omniſcience of him who is his Support. 
He is pot ſenſible of his own want of Strength, 
when he knows that his Helper is Almighty. In ſhort, 
the Perſon who has a firm Truſt on the Supreme Be. 
ing is Powerful in his Power, Wiſe by his Wiſdom, 
Happy by is Happineſs. He reaps the Benefit of eve- 
ry — 4 Attribute, and loſes his own Inſufficiency in 
the Fulneſs of infinite Perfection. | 

TO make our Lives more eaſy to us, we are com- 
manded to put our Truſt in him, who is thus able to re- 
lieve and ſuccour us; the Divine Goodneſs having made 
ſuch a Reliance a Daty, notwithſtanding we ſhould have 
been miſerable had it been forbidden us. 

AMONG ſeveral Motives, which might be made 
uſe of to recommend this Duty to us, I ſhall only take 
notice of thoſe that follow. 

THE ſirſt and ſtrongeſt is, that we are promiſed, He 
will not fail thoſe who put their Truſt in him. 

BUT without conſidering the Supernatural Blefling 
which accompanies this Duty, we may obſerve that it has 
a natural Tendency to its own Reward, or in other 
Words, that this firm Truſt and Confidence in the great 
Diſpoſer of all Things, contributes very much to the get. 
ting clear of any Affliction, or to the bearing it 3 

ally. 
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fully. A Perſon who believes he has his Succour at hand; 
and that he acts in the fight of his Friend, often exerts 
himſelf beyond his Abilities, and does Wonders that are 
not to be matched by one who 1s not animated with ſuch 
a Confidence of Succeſs. I could produce Inſtances from 
Hiſtory, of Generals, who out of a Belief that they were 
under the Protection of ſome inviſible Aſſiſtant, did not 
only encourage their Soldiers to do their utmoſt, but 


have acted themſelves beyond what they would have 


done, had they not been infpired by ſuch a Belief. I 


might in the ſame manner ſhew how ſuch a Truſt in the 
Allſtance of an Almighty Being, naturally produces Pa- 


tience, Hope, Chearfulneſs, and all other Diſpoſitions 
of Mind that alleviate thoſe Calamities which we are not 
able to remove. 


THE Practice of this Virtue adminiſters great Com- 


fort to the Mind of Man in Times of Poverty and Afflicti- 


on, but moſt of all in the Hour of Death. Whenthe Soul 
is hovering in the laſt Moments of its Separation, when it. 
is juſt entring on another State of Exiſtence, .to converſe 


with Scenes, and Objects, and Companions that are al - 
together new, what can ſupport her under ſuch Trem- 
Sling: of Thought, fuch Fear, ſuch Anxiety, ſuch Appre- 


henſions, but the —_ of all her Cares upon him who- 


firſt gave her Being, who has conducted her through one 


Stage of it, and will be always with her to Guide and 


Comtort her in her Progreſs through Eternity? 

D AV ID has very beautifully repreſented this ſteady 
Reliance on God Almighty in his twenty third Pſalm, 
which is a kind of Paftoral Hymn, and filled with thoſe 
Alluſions which are uſual in that kind of Writing. As 


the Poetry is very exquiſite, I ſhall preſent my Reader 


ith the following Tranſlation of it. 


| x. 

The Lord my Paſture ſhall prepare, 

And feed me with a Shepherd's Care: 

His Preſence ſhall my Wants ſupply, 

And guard me with-a watchful Eye; 

My — Walks he all attend, 

And all my Mid- night Hours defend. | 
H II. When 
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II. 
When in the ſultry Glebe ] faint, 
Or on the thirſiy Mountain pant; 
To fertile Vales, and dewy Meads 
My weary wand" ring Steps he leads; 
Where peaceful Rivers, foft and ſlow, 
Amid the verdant Landskip flow. 

III. 

Tho' in the Paths of Death I tread, 
With gloomy Horrors overſpread, 
Ay fteadfaft Heart all fear no Ill, 
For thou, O Lord, art with me flill; 
Thy friendly Crook ſhall give me Aid, 
And guide me through the dreadful Shade. 

IV. 
Tho" in a bare and rugged Way, 
Through devious lonely Wild I flray, 
Thy Bounty ſhall my Pains beguile : 
The barren Wilderneſs ſhall ſmile, 
With fudden Greens and Herbage crown'd, 
And Streams ball murmur all around. 


Scribimus Indocti Defique —— Hor, 


Do not know whether I enough explained my felft 
the World, when I invited all Men to be aſſiſtant i 
me in this my Work of Speculation ; for I havenotyet 

acquainted my Readers, that beſides the Letters and un. 
luable Hints I have from Time to Time received frommy 
Correſpondents, T have by me ſeveral curious and extradt- 
dinary Papers ſent with a Deſign (as no one will doubt 
when they are publiſhed) that they might be printed in 
tire, and without any Alteration, by way of Spe&#ator.1 
muſt acknowledge alſo, that I my ſelf being the frlt Pro 
jector of the Paper, thought I had a Right to make then 
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my own, by dreſſing them in my own Stile, by leaving 
out what would not appear like mine, and by adding 
whatever might be proper to adapt them to the Charac- 
ter and Genius of my Paper, with which it was almoſt 
impoſſible theſe could exactly correſpond, it being certain 
that hardly two Men think alike, and therefore ſo many 
Men ſo many Spectators. Beſides, I muſt own my Weak- 
neſs for Glory is ſuch, that if I conſulted that only, I 
might be ſo far ſway'd by it, as almoſt to wiſh that no 
one could write a Spectator beſides myſelf; nor can I de- 
ny, but upon the firſt Peruſal of thoſe Papers, I felt 
ſome ſecret Inclinations of III-will towards the Perſons 
who wrote them. This was the Impreſſion I had upon 
the firſt reading them ; but upon a late Review (more 
for the Sake of Entertainment than Uſe) regarding them 
with another Eye than I had done at firſt (for by con- 
verting them as well as I could to my own Uie, I thought 
I had utterly diſabled them from ever offending me again 
as SpeFators) I found my ſelf moved by a Paſſion very 
different from that of Envy; ſenſibly touched with Pity, 
the ſoſteſt and moſt rous of all Paflions, when I re- 
flected what a cruel Diſappointment the Neglect of thoſe 
Papers muſt needs have been to the Writers who impa- 
tiently longed to fee them appear in Print, and who, no- 
doubt, triumphed to themſelves in the Hopes of having 
a Share with me in the Applauſe of the Publick; a Plea- 
ſure ſo great, that none but thoſe who have experienced 
it can have a Senſe of it. In this Manner of viewing thoſe 
Papers, I really found I had not done them Juſtice, there 
being ſomething ſo extremely natural and 2 good 
in ſome of them, that I will appeal to the World whe- 
ther it was poſlible to alter a Word in them without do- 
ing them a manifeft Hurt and Violence; and whether 
they can ever appear rightly, and as they ought, but in 
their own native Dreſs and Colours: And therefore I 
think I ſhould not only wrong them, but deprive the 
World of a conſiderable Satisfaction, ſhould I any longer 
delay the making them public. 

AFTER I have publiſhed a few of theſe S pectators, I 
doubt not but I ſhall find the Succeſs of them to equal,. 
if not ſurpaſs, that of the beſt of my own. An Author 
ſhould take all Methods to humble himſelf in the Opin ; 
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he has of his own Performances. When theſe Papers: 

pear to the World, I doubt not but they will be folol. 
ed by many others; and I ſhall not repine, though I m 

ſelf ſhall have left me but very few Da s to appear 1 
Publick : But preferring the general Weal and Advanta 

to any Conſiderations of my ſelf, I am reſolved for th 
Future to publiſh any Spectator that deſerves it, entire, 
and without any Alteration; aſſuring the World (if there 
can be Need of it) that it is none of mine; and if the 
_—_— think fit to ſubſcribe their Names, I will a4 
them. 

I think the beſt way of promoting this generous and 
uſeful Deſign, will be by giving out Subjects or Theme 
of all Kinds whatſoever, on which (with a Preamble of 
the extraordinary Benefit and Advantage that may accrue 
thereby to the Publick) I will invite all manner of Per. 
ſons, whether Scholars, Citizens, Courtiers, Gentlemen 
of the Town or Country, and all Beaux, Rakes, Smart, 
Prudes, Coquets, Houlewives, and all Sorts of Wits, 
whether Male or Female, and however diſtinguiſhed, 
whether they be True Wits, Whole, or Half-Wits, or 
whether Arch, Dry, Natural, Acquired, Genuine, or De. 
prav'd Wits; and Perſons of all forts of Tempers and 
Complexions, whether the Severe, the Delightful, the 
Impertinent, the Agreeable, the Thoughful, Buſy, or 
Careleſs; the Serene or Cloudy, Jovial or Melancholy, 
Untowardly or Eaſy, the Cold, Temperate, or Sanguine; 
and of what Manners or Diſpoſitions ſoever, whether 
the Ambitious or Humble-minded, the Proud or Fitiful, 
Ingenious or Baſe- minded, Good or IIl- natur'd, Publick- 
ſpirited or Selfiſh; and under what Fortune or Circum- 
ſtance ſoever, whether the Contented or Miſerable, Hap- 
py or Unfortunate, High or Low, Rich or Poor (whe- 
ther ſo. through Want of Money, or Deſire of more) Heal- 
thy or Sickly, Married or Single; pay, whether Tall or 
Short, Fat or Lean; and of what Trade, Occupation, 
Profeſſion, Station, Country, Faction, Party, Perſuaſion, 
Quality, Age or Condition ſoever, who have ever made 
Thinking a Part of their Buſineſs or Diverſion, and have 
any thing worthy to impart on theſe Subjects to the 
World, according to their ſeveral and reſpective Talents 
or Genius's, and as the Subject given out hits their Tem 
Pers, 
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Humours, or Circumſtances, or may be made pro- 
frable to the Publick by their particular Knowledge or 
Experience in the Matter propoſed, to do their utmoſt on 
them by ſuch a Time; to the End they may receive the 
inexpreſſible and irreſiſtible Pleaſure of ſeeing their Eſſay 
allowed of and reliſhed by the reſt of Mankind. 

will not prepoſſeſs the Reader with too great Expecta- 

| tion of the extraordinary Advantages which muſt redound 
| to the Publick by theſe Eſſays, when the different 
Thoughts and Obſervations of all Sorts of Perſons, ac- 
cording to their Quality, Age, Sex, Education, Profeſ- 

ſions, — Manners and Conditions, Sc. ſhall be 


„* © Ae. © 


ſet out by themſelves in the cleareſt and moſt genuine 


Light, and as they themſelves would wiſh to have them 
zppedr to the World. | 
THE Theſis propos'd for the preſtnt Exerciſe of the 


Adventurers to write Spectators, is Money, on which ' 
Subje# all Perſons are defired to ſend in their Thoughts 


within Ten Days after the Date hereof. p 
OA CHCNYLANEL ARS - 
No 443. Tueſday, July 29. 


Sublatam ex oculis Quærimus invidt. Hor, 


—̃ — 


Camilla to the SPECTATOR: 


Mr. SPECTATOR, Venice, Fuly 10. N. S. 


I Take it extremely ill, that you do not reckon con- 


a — Perſons of your Nation are within your 
ognizance, tho' out of the Dominions of Great 


Britain. ] little thought in the green Years of my Life, 


acceptable in Proportion to the Increaſe of my Merit. 
Their Ears in 7taly are ſo differently formed from the 


* that I ſhould ever call it an Happineſs to be out of dear 
© England; but as I grew'to Woman; I found my ſelf leis - 


* Make of yours in England, that I never come upon the 


* Stage, but a general Satisfaction appears in every Coun- 


.* tenance of the whole People. When I dwell upon . 


Note, I behold all the Men accompanying me with 
Hs. * Heads 
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« Heads inclining and falling of their Perſons on one 
Side, as dying away with me. The Women too do 
« Juſtice to my Merit, and no ill-natur'd worthleſs Crea. 
« ture cries, The vain Thing, when I am rapt up in 
« the Performance of my Part, and ſenſibly touched with 
the Effect my Voice has upon all who hear me. | 
« live here diſtinguiſhed as one whom Nature has been 
« liberal to in a graceful Perſon, an exalted Mien, and 
Heavenly Voice. Theſe Particularities in this ſtrange 
Country, are Arguments for Reſpe& and Generoſity to 
her who is poſſeſſed of them. The talians ſee a thou- 
« ſand Beauties I am ſenſible I have no Pretence to, and 
« abundantly make up to me the Injuſtice I received in 
my own Country, of diſallowing me what I really had, 
6 The Humour of Hiſſing, which you have among you, 
I do not know any thing of; and their Applauſes are 
« uttered in Sighs, and bearing a Part at the Cadences of 
Voice with the Perſons who are performing. I an 
« often put in mind of thoſe complaiſant Lines of my 
« own Countryman, when he is calling all his Faculties 
« together to hear Arabella ; 


Let all be huſh'd, each fofteft Motion ceaſe, 
Be cry loud tumultuous Thought at Peace; 
And ev'ry ruder Gaſp of Breath 
Be calm, as in the Arms of Death : 
And thou, moſt fickle, moſt uneaſy Part, 
Thou * Wanderer, my Heart, 
Be ſtill; gently, ab! gently leave, 
Thou buſy, idle Thing, to heave. 
Stir not a Pulſe; and let my Blood, 
That turbulent, unruly Flood, 
Be fen flaid ; 
Let me be all but my Attention dead. 


« The whole City of Venice is as ſtill when I am ſinging, 


as this Polite Hearer was to Mrs. Hunt. But when they 
break that Silence, did you know the Pleaſure I am in, 
when every Man utters his Applauſe, by calling me 
© aloud the Dear Creatuye, the Angel, the Venus; What 
* Attitude ſhe moves with! — Huſh, ſhe fings again! We 
« have no boiſtrous Wits who dare diſturb an Audience, 
and break the publick Peace meerly to ſhew they 75 
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« Mr. SPECTATOR, I write this to you thus in Haſte, to 
« tell you Tam ſo very much at eaſe here, that I know 
nothing but Joy; and I will not return, but leave you 
in England to hiſs all Merit of your own Growth off 
the Stage. I know, Sir, you were always my Admirer, 


« and therefore I am yours, 
CAMILLZX. 


p. FS. I am ten times better dreſſed than ever I was 
in England. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, | 
HE Project in yours of the 11th Inſtant, of fur- 
1 thering the Correſpondence and Knowledge of 
«that conſiderable Part of Mankind, the Trading World, 
cannot but be highly commendable. Good Lectures to 
« young Traders may have very good Effects on their 
Conduct: but beware you propagate no falſe Notions 
of Trade; let none of your Correſpondents impoſe on 
the World, by putting forth baſe Methods in a good 
Light, and glazing them over with improper Terms. I 
© would have no Means of Profit ſet for Copies to others, 
but ſuch as are laudable in themſelves. Let not Noiſe 
© becalled Induftry, nor Impudence Courage. Let not 
good Fortune be impoſed on the World for good Ma- 
nagement, nor Poverty be called Folly ; impute not 
always Bankruptcy to Extravagance, nor an Eſtate to 
* Foreſight : Niggardlineſs is not good Husbandry, nor 
* Generofity Profuſion. 

*HONESTUS is a well-meaning and judicious Tra- 
* der, hath ſubſtantial Goods, and trades with his own 
* Stock ; husbands his Money to the beſt Advantage, with- 
* out taking all Advantages of the Neceſſities of his 
* Workmen, or grinding the Face of the Poor. Fortuna- 
* tus is ſtocked with Ignorance, and conſequently with 
Self. Opinion; the Quality of his Goods cannot but be 
* ſuitable to that of his Judgment. Honeſtus pleaſes dil- 
* cerning People, and keeps their Cuftom by good Uſage ; 
* makes modeſt Profit by modeſt Means, to the decent 
Support of his Family: Whilſt Fortunatus bluſtering al- 
* ways, puſhes on, promiſing much, and performing lit- 
* tle; with Obſequiouſneſs offenſive to People of _ 
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© ſtrikes at all, catches much the greater Part; raiſe, , 
* conſiderable Fortune by Impoſition on others, to the 
Diſencouragement and Ruin of thoſe who trade in the 
* ſame Way. | 

* I give here but looſe Hints, and beg you to be yer 
* circumſpe& in the Province you have now undertaken; 
If you perform it ſucceſsfully, it will be a very grex 
Good; for nothing is more wanting, than that Mecha. 
© nick Induſtry were ſet forth with the Freedom and 
*. Greatneſs of Mind which ought always to accompayy 
a Man of a liberal Education. 


From my Shop under the Your humble Servant, 


\ 


Royal-Exchange, July 14. R. C. 

My. SPECTATO R,: Fuly 24, 1112, 
1 OTWITHSTANDINGthe repeated Cen. 
" ſures that your Spectatorial Wiſdom has paſſed 


upon People more remarkable for Impudence than Wit, 
there are yet ſome remaining, who paſs with the gid- 
dy Part of Mankind for ſufficient Sharers of the latter, 
© who have nothing but the former Qualification to re- 
«. commend them. Another timely Animadverſion is 
«. abſolutely neceſlary ; be pleaſed therefore once for all 
to. let theſe Gentlemen know, that there is neither 
«. Mirth nor Good-humour in hooting a young Fellow 
«. out of Countenance ; nor that it will. ever conſtitute a 
Wit, ta conclude a tart Piece of Buffoonry with a what 
nales you- bluſh ? Pray pleaſe to inform. them again, 
«. That to ſpeak what they know is ſhocking, proceeds 
«. from, Ill. nature, and a Sterility of Brain; eſpecially 
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«. when the Subject will not admit of Rallery, and their & 
«. Diſcourſe has no Pretenſion to Satire but what isin 7. 
their Deſign to diſoblige. I ſhould be very glad too it Wl b 
you would take notice, that a daily Repetition of the B 
* {ame over. bearing Inſolence is yet more inſupportable, N. v 
and a Confirmation of very extraordinary Dulneſs. The U 
ſudden Publication of this, may have an Effect upon b, 
«. a notorious Offender of this Kind, whoſe Reformation c 
would redound very much to the Satisfaction and Quiet 
55 of, | 
| Your moſt Bumble Servant, H 
N | F. B. a 


WW: dae/day,. 
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Parturiunt montes. | Hor. 


gives me much Deſpair in the Deſign of reformin 

Tac World by my Speculations, when I find there al 

ways ariſe, from one Generation to another, ſuc- 
ceſſive Cheats and Bubbles, as naturally as Beaſts of Prey, 
and thoſe which are to. be their Food. There is hardly 
a Man in the World, one would think, ſo ignorant, as 
not to know that the ordinary Quack Doctors, who pub- 
liſh their great Abilities in little brown Billets, diſtributed 
to all who paſs by, are to a Man Impoſtors and Murder- 
ers; yet ſuch is the Credulity of the Vulgar, and the Im- 
pudence of theſe Profeſſors, that the Affair ſtill goes on, 
and new Promiſes of what was never done before are 
made every Day. What aggravates the Jeſt is, that even 
this Promiſe has been made as long as the Memory of 
Man can trace it, and yet nothing performed, and yet- 
fill prevails. As I was paſſing along to-day, a Paper 
given into my Hand by a Fellow without a Noſe tells 
us as follows what good News is come to Town, to wit, 
that there is now a certain Cure for the French Diſeaſe, 
by a Gentleman juſt come from his Travels. 


IX Ruſſel-Court, over- againſt the Cannon-Ball, at the 
durgeon's Arms in Drury-Lane, is lately come from his 
Travels a Surgeon who hath practiſed Surgery and Phyfick 
both by Sea ond Ladd theſe twenty four Years. He 4 2 the 
Ding) cures the Yellow Jaundice, Green Sickneſs, Scur- 

Y, Dropſy, Surfeits, long Sea-Voyages, Campaigns, and 
Womens Miſcarriages, Lying-Inn, &«. as ſome People that 
bas been lame theſe thirty Years can ED in 2. Be 
cureth all Diſeaſes incident ta Men, Women, or Children. 


IF a Man could be ſo indolent as to look upon this 
vock of the human Species which is made by Vice 
ad Ignorance, it would be a good ridiculous Work to 
. comment 
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comment upon the Declaration of this accompliſheq Ta. 
veller. There is ſomething unaccountably taking an 
the Vulgar in thoſe who come from a great Way af 
Ignorant People of Quality, as many there are of ſuch, 
dote exceſſively this Way; many Inſtances of which eve. 
ry Man will ſuggeſt to himſelf without my Enumeration 
of them. The Ignorants of lower Order, who cannot 
like the upper Ones, be profuſe of their Money to thok 
recommended by coming from a Diſtance, are no le; 
complaiſant than the others, for they venture their Lives 
from the ſame Admiration. 
THE Dator is lately come from his Travels, and hi; 
| pore both by Sea and Land, and therefore cures the 
reen Sickneſs, Jong Sea-Voyages, Campaigns, and Lying 
Inn. Both by Sea and Land ! — I will not anſwer for the 
Diſtempers called Sea-Yoyages and Campaigns ; But I dare 
ſay, thoſe of Green Sickneſs and Lying-Inn might be 2 
well taken care of if the Doctor ſtaid a-ſhore. But the 
Art of managing Mankind, is only to make them ſtare a 
little, to keep up their Aſtoniſhment, to let nothing be 
familiar to them, but ever to have ſomething in your 
Sleeve, in which they muſt think you are deeper than 
they are. There is an ingenious Fellow, a Barber, of 
my Acquaintance, who, beſides his broken Fiddle and a 
dried Sea-Monſter, has a Twine-Cord, ſtrained with two 
Nails at each End, over his Window, and the Words 
Rainy, Dry, Wet, and fo forth, written, to denote the 
Weather according to the Riſing or Falling of the Cord, 
We very great Scholars are not apt to wonder at this: 
But I obſerved a very honeſt Fellow, a chance Cuſtomer, 
who fat in the Chair before me to be ſhaved, fix bs 
Eye upon this miraculous Performance during the Ope- 
ration upon his Chin and Face. When thoſe and lis 
Head allo were cleared of all Incumbrances and Excrel 
cences, he. looked at the Fiſh, then at the Fiddle, ſtil 
grubling in his Pockets, and caſting his Eye again at the 
wine, and the Words writ on each Side; then altered 
his Mind as to Farthings, and gave my Friend a Silver 
Six-pence. The Buſfi as I ſaid, is to keep up the A- 
mazement; and if my Friend had had only the Skeleton 
and Kit, he muſt have been contented with a leſs Fay- 


ment. But the Doctor we were talking of, adds ic 
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bng Voyages the Teſtimony of ſome People that has been 
thirty Tears lame. When I received my Paper, a ſaga- 
ous Fellow took one at the ſame time, and read 'till he 
came to the Thirty Years Confinement of his Friends, 
ind went off. very well convinced of the Doctor's Suffi- 
dency. You have many of theſe prodigious Perſons, 
who have had ſome extraordinary Accident at their Birch, 
ora great Diſaſter in ſome Part of their Lives. Any 
thing, however foreign from the Buſineſs the People 
want of you, will convince them of your Ability in that 
you profeſs. There is a Doctor in Mou/e-Alley near ap- 
fig, who ſets up for curing Cataracts upon the Credit of 
having, as His Bill ſets forth, loſt an Eye in the Empe- 
ror's Service. His Patients come in upon this, and he 
ems the Muſter-Roll, which confirms that he was in his 
Imperial Majeſty's Troops; and he puts out their Eyes 
with great Succeſs. Who would believe that a Man ſhould 
be a Doctor for the Cure of burſten Children, by declar- 
ing that his Father and Grandfather were born burſten ? 
But Charles Ingoltſon, next Door to the Harp in Barbican, 
has made a pretty Penny by that Aſſeveration. The Ge- 
terality go upon their firſt Conception, and think no fur- 
ther; all the reſt is granted. They take it, that there is 
ſomething uncommon in you, and give you Credit for 
the reſt. You may be ſure it is upon that I go, when 
ſometimes, let it be to the Purpoſe or not, I keep a La- 
tix Sentence in my Front; and I was not a little pleaſed 
when Fubſerved one of my Readers ſay, caſting his Eye 
en my twentieth Paper, More Latin fill? M hat à pro- 
digious Scholar is this Man ! But as I have here taken 
mach Liberty with this learned Doctor, I muſt make up 
alI have faid by repeating what he ſeems to be in Earneſt 
in, and honeſtly promiſe to thoſe who will not receive 
him as a great Man; to wit, That from Eight to Tawebve, 


nd from Tawo "till Six, he attends for the good of the _ 


kick ta bleed for Three Pence. 
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Tanti non es ais. Sapis, Luperce. Mart, 


- 


n.. 


HIS is the Day on which many eminent Authqy 
will probably publiſh their Laſt Words. I am x. 
| fraid that few of our Weekly Hiſtorians, who are 
Men that above all others delight in War, will be able 
to ſubſiſt under the Weight of a Stamp, and an approach. 
ing Peace. A Sheet of Blank Paper that muſt have (hi 
new Imprimatur clapt upon it, before it is qualified to 
communicate any thing to the Publick, will make it 
way in the World but very heavily. In ſhort, the Neceſ 
fity of carrying a Stamp, and the Improbability of not. 
fying a bloody Battle, will, I am afraid, both concur to 
the — of thoſe thin Folios, which have every other 
Day retailed to us the Hiſtory of Europe for ſeveral Year 
laſt paſt. A facetious Friend of mine, who loves a Pun, 
calls this preſent Mortality among Authors, The Fall if 
the Leaf. 

I remember, upon Mr. Baxter's Death, there was pub- 
liſhed a Sheet of very good Sayings, inſcribed, The /af 
Words of Mr. Baxter. The Title fold fo great a Number 
of theſe Papers, that about a Week after there came ont 
a ſecond Sheet, inſcrib'd, Mare /aft Words of Mr. Baxter. 
In the ſame manner, I have Reaſon to think, that ſeveral 
ingenious Writers, who have taken. their Leave of the 
. in farewel Papers, will not one over ſo, * in- 

to a again, tho' perhaps under another Form, 
and OE 9 — Title.” Be that as it will, it 1s my, 
Buſineſs, in this place, to give an Account of my own 
Intentions, and to- acquaint my Reader with the Mo- 
tives by which I act, in this great Criſis of the Republick 
of Letters. 

I have been long debating in my own Heart, whether 
I ſhould throw up my Pen, as an Author that is caſhiered 


by the Act of Parliament, which is to operate wins 
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teſe Four and Twenty Hours, or whether I ſhould ſtill 
erfiſt in laying my Speculations, from Day to Day, be- 
dre the Publick. The Argument which prevails with 
me moſt on the firſt fide of the Queſtion is, that I am 
formed by my Bookſeller he muſt raiſe the Price of eve- 
y ſingle Paper to T wo-pence, or that he ſhall not be able 
o pay the Duty of it. Now as I am very deſirous my 
eaders ſhould have their Learning as cheap as poſſible, 
t is with great Difficulty that I comply with him in this 
Particular. 

HOWEVER, upon laying my Reaſons together in 
the Balance, I find that thoſe which plead for the Conti- 
mance of this Work, have much the greater Weight- 
or, in the firſt Place, in Recompence for the E 
towhich this will put my Readers, it is to be hoped they 
nay receive from every Paper ſo much Inſtruction, as 
ill be a very good Equivalent. And in order to this, I 
would not adviſe any one to take it in, who after the 
Perufal of it, does not find himſelf T'wo-pence the wiſer, 
Ir the better Man for it; or who, upon Examination, does 
(ot believe that he ras had Two-penny-worth of Mirth 
r Inſtruction for his Money. 

BUT I muſt confeſs there is another Motive which 
rails with me more than the former. I conſider that 
the Tax on Paper was given for the Suppcrt of the 
Government; and as I have Enemies, who are apt to pèr- 
ert every thing I do or ſay, I fear they would aſcribe 
le laying down my Paper, on ſuch an Occaſion, to a 
Spirit of Malcontentedneſs, which I am reſolved none 
hall ever juſtly upbraid me with. No, I ſhall glory in 
contributing my utmoſt to the Weal Publick ; and if my 
Country receives Five or Six Pounds a-day by my La- 
bours, I ſhall be very well pleaſed to find my ſelf ſo uſe- 
ful a Member. It is a received Maxim, that no honeſt 
Man ſhould enrich himſelf by Methods that are prejudi- 
al to the Community in which he lives; and by the 
ame Rule I think we may pronounce the Perſon to de- 
ſerve very well of his Countrymen, whoſe Labours 
22 more into the publick Coffers, than into his own 


SIN CE I have mentioned the Word Enemies, I muſt 


plain my ſelf ſo far as to acquaint my Reader, that I 
| mean 


2 nd 
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mean only the inſignificant Party Zealots on both ſdg 
Men of ſuch poor narrow Souls, that they are not capt 
of thinking on any thing but with an Eye to Whig . 
Tory. During the Courſe of this Paper, I have beg 
accuſed by theſe deſpicable Wretches of I'rimming, Tiny 
ſerving, Perſonal Reflexion, ſecret Satire, and the like 
Now, tho' in theſe my Compoſitions, it is viſible to x 
Reader of common Senſe, that I conſider nothing bu 
my Subject, which is always of an indifferent Natur 
how is it poſſible for me to write ſo clear of Party, 
not to lie open to the Cenſures of thoſe who will be x 
plying every Sentence, and finding out Perſons af 
hings in it, which it has no regard to ? 

SEVERAL Paltry Scriblers and Declaimers haw 
done me the Honour to be dull upon me in Reflexia 
of thi: Nature; but notwithſtanding my Name has ben 
ſometimes traduced by this contemptible Tribe of Me 
J have hitherto avoided all Animadverſions upon en 
The Truth of it is, I am afraid of making them appe 
conſiderable by taking notice of them, for they are like 
thoſe imperceptible Inſects which are diſcover'd by ne 
Microſcope, and cannot be made the Subject of Oba 
vation without being magnified. N 

HAVING mentioned thoſe few who have f 
themſelves the Enemies of this Paper, I ſhould be vey 
ungrateful to the Publick, did not I at the ſame time tt 
tify my Gratitude to thoſe who are its Friends, in wind 
Number I may reckon many of the moſt diſtinguiapf̃t 
Perſons of all Conditions, Parties and Profeſſions un ue 
Iſle of Great-Britain. I am not ſo vain as to think ſa 
Approbation is ſo much due to the Performance 4 vio 
the Deſign. There is, and ever will be, Juſtice enoughniſte | 
in the World, to afford Patronage and Protection t 
thoſe who endeavour to advance Truth and Virtue, wit | 
out regard to the Paſſions and Prejudices of any fe 
ticular Cauſe or Faction. If I have any other Ment! 
me, it is that I have new-pointed all the Batteries of 
dicule. They have been generally planted againi EHT Ef 
ſons who have appeared Serious rather than Abſurd; I ver 
at beſt, have aimed rather at what is Unfaſhionable tis 
what is Vicious. For my own part, I have endeavour 
to make nothing Ridiculous that is not in —_— 1 bY 
rimin 


Af, 
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iminal, I have ſet up the immoral Man as the Object 
Deriſion: In ſhort, if I have not formed a new Weapon 
aint Vice and Irreligion, I have atleaſt ſhewn how that 
ſeapon may be put to a right Uſe, which has ſo often 
ught the Battles of Impiety and Profaneneſs. C 


S 
0 446, Friday, Auguſt 1. 


Quid deceat, quid non 3 qud Virtus, quo ferat E ml 
Or. 


INCE two or three Writers of Comedy who are 
now living have taken their Farewel of the Stage, 
thoſe who ſucceed them finding themſelves incapable 
nung up to their Wit, Humour and good Senſe, have 
al imitated them in ſome of thoſe — unguarded 
ttrokes, in which they complied with the corrupt Taſte 
the more Vicious Part of their Audience. When Per- 
of a low Genius attempt this kind of Writing, they 
now no Difference between being Rferry and deing 
d. It is with an Eye to ſome of thele degenerate 
mpoſitions; that I have written the following Diſcourſe. 
WERE our Engliſb Stage but half ſo virtuous as that 
If the Greeks or Romans, we ſhould quickly ſee the In- 
luence of it in the Behaviour of all the politer Part of 
Mankind. It would not be faſhionable to ridicule Reli- 
gion, or its Profeſſors; the Man of Pleaſure would not 
de the complete Gentleman; Vanity would be out of 
untenance, and every Quality which is Ornamental 
Þ Human Nature, would meet with that Eſteem which 
ue to it. 
IF the Fxgliſs Stage were under the ſame Regulati- 
dus the Athenian was formerly, it would have the ſame 
Efect that had, in recommending the Religion, the Go- 
rernment, and publick Worſhip of its Country. Were 
un Plays ſubject to proper Inſpections and Limitations, 
* might not only paſs away ſeveral of our vacant 
Hours in the higheſt Entertainments; but ſhould * 
riſe 
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2 from them wiſer and better than we ſat down 
em. 
II is one of the moſt unaccountable things in our Ape 
that the Lewdneſs of our Theatre ſhould be io much con 
plained of, ſo well expoſed, and ſo little redreſſed. |; ; 
to be hoped, that ſome time or other we may be at lei 
to reſtrain the Licentiouſneſs of the Theatre, and make 
contribute its Aſſiſtance to the Advancement of Nforalir 
and to the Reformation of the Age. As Matters ſtand; 
— Multitudes are ſhut out from this noble Diverſio 
y reaſon of thoſe Abuſes and Corruptions that accompay 
it. A Father is often afraid that his Daughter ſhould be 
ruin'd by thoſe Entertainments, which were invented fe 
the Accompliſhment and Refining of Human Nature 
The Athenian and Roman Plays were written with ſuc 
a Regard to Morality, that Socrates uſed to frequent tu 
one, and Cicero the other. 
IT happened once indeed. that Cato dropped into ti 
Roman Theatre, wien the Fhoralia were to be repreſent 
ed; and as in that Performance, which was a kind of ke 
ligious Ceremony, there were ſeveral indecent Parts to be 
acted, the People reſuſed to ſee them whilſt Cato was pre 
ſent. Martial on this Hint made the following Epigram 
which we miſt tuppoie was applied to ſome grave Friend 
of his, that had — accidentally. preſent. at ſome ſuch 
Entertainment. | 


N6fſes jocoſee dulce cum ſacrum Floræ, 
Feftoſque luſus, & licentiam vulgi, 

Cur in Weatrum, Cato ſevere, veniſii ? 
An ideo tantum wveneras, ut exires? 


Why doft thou come, great Cenſor of the Age, 
To ſee the hoſe Diverſions of the Stage 

With awful Countenance and Brow ſevert, 

What in the Name of Goodneſs doft thou here ? 
See the mixt Crowd ! how Giddy, Lewd and Vain? 
Didft thou come in but to go out again? X 


AN Accident of this Nature might happen once inan | 
Age among the Greeks or Romans; but they were t00 
wiſe and good to let the conſtant Nightly E 
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of ſuch a Nature, that People of the moſt Senſe and 
nue could not be at it. Whatever Vices are repreſented 
onthe Stage, they ought to be ſo marked and branded by 
» Poet, as not to appear either laudable or amiable in the 
on who is tainted with them. But if we look into - 
e Engliſh Comedies above-mentioned, we would think 
were formed upon a quite contrary Maxim, and that 
5 Rule, tho" it held upon the Heathen Stage, was 
to be regarded in Chriſtian Theatres. There is another 
ile likewiſe, which was obſerved by Authors of Anti- 
ity, and which theſe modern Genius's have no regard 
\ and that was never to chooſe an improper Subject for 
Jicule, Now a Subject is improper tor Ridicule, if it 
pt to ſtir up Horror and Commileration rather than 
ughter. For this Reaſon, we do not fiad any Comedy 
po polite an Author as Terence, raiſed upon the Violati- 

w of the Marriage-Bed. The Falſhood of the Wife 

r Husband has given Occaſion to noble Tragedies, but 
Sipioand Lelius would have look'd upon Inceſt or Mur- 
er to have been as proper Subjects for Comedy. On 
contrary, Cuckoldom is the Baſis of moſt of our Mo- 
em Plays. If an Alderman appears upon the Stage, you 
ay be ſure it is in order to be Cuckolded. An Husband 
tat is a little grave or elderly, generally meets with the 
ane Fate. Knights and Baronets, Country Squires, and 
uſtices of the Quorum, come up to Town for no other 
Purpoſe. I have ſeen poor Dogget Cuckolded in all theſe 
pacities. In ſhort, our Engliſb Writers are as frequently 
dere upon this innocent unhappy Creature, commonl 
known by the Name of a Cuckold, as the Ancient Comic 
2 were upon an eating Paraſite, or a vain-glorious 

dier, | 

AT the ſame time the Poet ſo contrives Matters, that 
tie two Criminals are the Favourites of the Audience. 
We fit till, and wiſh well to them through the whole 
Fay, are pleaſed when they meet with proper Opportuni- 
tes, and out of humour when they are diſappointed. 
TheTruth of it is, the accompliſhed Gentleman upon the 
En Stage, is the Perſon that is familiar with other Mens 
Mues, and indifferent to his own; as the fine Woman is 
nerally a Compoſition of Sprightlineſs and Falſhood. I 
© not know whether it proceeds from Barrenneſs of 


Invention, 
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Invention, Depravation of Manners, or Ignorance 
kind, but I have often wondered that — — 
cannot frame to themſelves the Idea of a fine Man 
is 9 a Whore· ma ſter, or of a fine Woman that i; ; 
a Jut. 

1 have ſometimes thought of compiling a Syſten 
Ethics out of the Writings of theſe corrupt Poets, und 
the Title of Stage Morality. But I have been diver 
from this Thought, by a Project which has been exe 
ted by an ingenious Gentleman of my Acquaintance. 
has compos'd, it ſeems, the Hiſtory of a young Felk 
who has taken all his Notions of the World from 

and who has directed himſelf in every Circy 

ſtance of his Life and Converſation, by the Maxims and# 

amples of the Fine Gentlemen in Eng/ih Comedies. 

can prevail upon him to give me a Copy of this new-faſi 

ned Novel, 1 will beſtow on it a Place in my Works, ja) 
gm not but it may have as good an Effect upon 

Drama, as Don Quixote had upon Romance. 6 
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$yyt moauy peril pertrlu www, ei Idi 
Tab rl dy3g&muctTALTEEr quary . 


HER E is not a Common Saying which has a be 

ter Turn of Senſe in it, than what we often heart * 

the Mouths of the Vulgar, that Cuſtom 1s 2 Di 
cond Nature. It is indeed able to form the Man ano 
and to give him Inclinations and Capacities altogetefpr 
different from thoſe he was born with. Dr. Plat, in l 
Hiſtory of Stafford/bire, tells us of an Idiot that chanciſ 
to live within the Sound of a Clock, and always amulug 
himſelf with count ing the Hour of the Day whenevaWno 
the Clock ſtruck, the Clock being ſpoiled by ſome cola 
dent, the Idiot continued to ſtrike and count the HoullWof 
without the help of it, in the ſame manner as he 


done when it was intire. Though I dare not * 
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Truth of this Story, it is very certain that Cuſtom 
52 Mechanical Effect upon the Body, at the ſame time 
It it has a very extraordinary Influence upon the Mind. 
1 ſhall in this Paper conſider one very remarkable Ef- 
A which Cuſtom has upon Human Nature; and which, 
riohtly obſerved, may lead us into very uſeful Rules of 
e. What I ſhall here take notice of in Cuſtom, is its 
nderful Efficacy in making every thing pleaſant to us. 
Perſon who is addicted to Play or Gaming, though he 
ok but little delight in it at firſt, by degrees contracts 
 frong an Inclination towards it, and gives himſelf up 
intirely to it, that it ſeems the ony End of his Being. 
he Love of a retired or buſy Life will grow upon a 
an inſenſibly, as he is converſant in the one or the 
her, till he 1s utterly unqualified for reliſhing that to 
hich he has been for ſome time diſuſed. Nay, a Man 
ay Smoke, or Drink, or take Snuff, till he is unable to 
ks away his Time without it; not to mention how our 
blight in any particular Study, Art, or Science, riſes 
d improves in Proportion to the Application which 
beſtow upon it. Thus what was at firſt an Exerciſe, 
ecomes at length an Entertainment. Our Employments 
e changed into our Diverſions. The Mind grows fond 
A thoſe Actions ſhe is accuſtomed to, and is drawn with 
nc from thoſe Paths in which ſhe has been uſed to 


NOT only ſuch Actions as were at firſt Indifferent to 
v but even ſuch as were Painful, will by Cuſtom and 
Practiec become pleaſant. Sir Francis Bacon obſerves in 
luis natural Philoſophy, that our Taſte is never pleaſed 
better than with thoſe things which at firſt created a 
Diſpuſt in it. He gives particular Inſtances of Claret, 
Coffee, and other Liquors, which the Palate ſeldom ap- 
proves upon the firſt Taſte ; but when it has once got a 
Reliſh of them, generally retains it for Life. The Mind 
conſtituted after the ſame manner, and after having ha- 
litnated herſelfto any particular Exerciſe or Employment, 
dot only loſes her firft Averſion towards it, but conceives 
a certain Fondneſs and Affection for it. I have heard one 
of the greateſt Genius's this Age has produced, who had 
been trained up in all the Polite Studies of Antiquity aſ- 
ſure me, upon his being obliged to ſearch into ſeveral 
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Rolls and Records, that notwithſtanding ſuch an Emplo 
ment was at firſt very dry and irkſom to him, he at 1 
took an incredible Pleaſure in it, and preferred it eyen ꝶ 
the reading of Virgil or Cicero. The Reader will obſert h 
that I have wot here conſidered Cuſtom as it makes thin WY 
eaſy, but as it renders them delightful ; and though other 
have often made the ſame Reflexions, it is poſſible they 
may not have drawn thoſe Uſes from it, with which! 
intend te fill the remaining Part of this Paper. 

IF we conſider attentively this Property of Human Ni. 
ture, it may inſtru& us in very fine Moralities. In the 
firſt Place, I would have no Man diſcouraged with that 
kind of Life or Series of Action, in which the Choice d 
others, or his own Neceſſities, may have engaged him, 
It may perhaps be very diſagreeable to him at firſt; bu 
Uſe and Application will certainly render it not only le 
painful, but pleaſing and ſatisfactory. | 

I N the ſecond place I would recommend to everyone 
that admirable Precept which Pythagoras is ſaid to hare 
rom to his Diſciples, and which that Philoſopher muf 

ve drawn from the Obſervation I have enlarged upon, 
Optimum vitæ genus eligito, nam conſuetudo faciet jucindiſ 

fimum, Pitch upon that Courſe of Life which is the mol 
Excellent, and Cuſtom will render it the moſt Deligbtfil 
Men, whoſe Circumſtances will permit them to chooke 
their own way of Life, are inexcuſable if they do not pu- 
ſue that which their Judgment tells them is the moſt 
laudable. The Voice of Reaſon is more to be regarded 
than the Bent of any preſent Inclination, ſince by the Rule 
above-mentioned, Inclination will at length come over to 
Reaſon, though we can never force Reaſon to comply with 


Inclination. 
IN the third place, this Obſervation may teach the 


N 


moſt ſenſual and irreligious Man, to overlook thoſe Hard: ( 
ſhips and Difficulties, which are apt to diſcourage him fron Cut 
the Proſecution of a virtuous Life. The God's, ſaid Hefiod, ent 
have placed Labour before Virtue, the Way to her is at fr} dat 


rough and difficult, but grows more ſmooth and eaſj the fur- 
ther you advance in it. The Man who proceeds in it, wit 
Steddineſs and Reſolution, will in a little time find that 
her Ways are Ways of Pleaſantne/s, and that all her Path 


are M_ T0 : 
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TO enforce this Conſideration, we may further ob. 
erve, that the Practice of Religion will not only be at- 
tended with that Pleaſure, which naturally accompanies 
hoſe Actions to which we are habituated, but with thoſe 
Supernumerary Joys of Heart, that riſe from the Conſci- 
aſneſs of ſuch a Pleaſure, from the Satisfaction of acting 
up to the Dictates of Reaſon, and from the Proſpect of 
an happy Immortality. 


IN the fourth place, we may learn from this Obſer- | 


ration which we have made on the Mind of Man, to 
uke particular Care, when we are once ſettled in a regu- 
kr Courſe of Life, how we too frequently indulge our 
ſelves in any the moſt innocent Diverſions and Enter- 
ainments, ſince the Mind may inſenſibly fall off from 
the Reliſh of virtuous ARions, and, by degrees, exchange 
that Pleaſure which it takes in the Performance of its Du- 


ty, for Delights of a much more inferior and unprofitable 


Nature. 

THE laſt Uſe which I ſhall make of this remarkable 
Property in Human Nature, of ug delighted with 
thoſe Actions to which it is accuſtomed, is to ſhew how 
abſolutely neceſſary it is for us to gain Habits of Virtue 
in this Life, if we would enjoy the Pleaſures of the next. 
The State of Bliſs we call Heaven will not be capable of 
ateting thole Minds, which are not thus —_ for 
it; we muſt, in this World, gain a Reliſh of. Truth and 
Virtue, if we would be able to taſte that Knowledge and 

|  Perfetion, which are to make us happy in the next. The 
Leeds of thoſe ſpiritual Joys and Raptures, which are to 
te up and flouriſh in the Soul to all Eternity, muſt be 
LY Planted in her, during this her preſent State of Probation. 
In ſhort, Heaven is not to be looked upon only as the Re- 
eau, but as the natural Effect of a religious Life. 

ON the other hand, thoſe evil Spirits, who, by long 
Cuſtom, have contraRed in the Body Habits of Luſt and 
venſuality, Malice and Revenge, an Averſion to every thing 
that is good, juſt or laudable, are naturally ſeaſoned and 
prepared for Pain and Miſery. Their Torments have al- 
ready taken root in them, they cannot be happy when di- 
ſelted of the Body, unleſs we may ſuppoſe, that Provi- 
dende will, in a manner, create them anew; and work a 
Miracle in the Rectification of their Faculties. They mays 
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indeed, taſte a kind of malignant Pleaſure in thoſe Aion; 
to which they are accuſtomed, whilſt in this Liſe; hut 
when they are removed from all thoſe Objects which are 
here apt to gratify them, they will naturally becometheir | 
own Formentors, and cherith in themſelves thoſe painful 
Habits of Mind which are called in Scripture Phraſe, the 
Worm which never dies. This Notion of Heaven and 
Hell is ſo very conformable to the Light of Nature, that 
it was diſcovered by ſeveral of the moſt exalted Heathens, 
It has been finely improved by many Eminent Divines of 
the lait Age, as in particular by Archbiſhop Th and 
Dr. Sher och, but there is none who has raiſed ſuch noble 
Speculations upon it as Dr. Scort, in the firit Book of his 
Chrittian Life, which is one of the fineit and moſt ratio- 
nal Schemes of Divinity, that is written in our Tongue, 
or in any other. That Excellent Author has ſhewn how 
every particular Cuſtom and Habit of Virtue will, in its 
own Nature, produce the Heaven, or a State of Happi- 
neſs, in him who ſhall hereafter practiſe it: As on the 
contrary, how every Cuſtom or Habit of Vice will be the 
natural Hell of him in whom it ſubſiſts. | C 


Fadius hoc aliguid quandoque audebis. Juv. 


HE firſt Steps towards Ill are very carefully to be 
avaided, for Men inſenſibly go on when they are 
ance entered, and do not keep up a lively Abhor- 

rence of the leaſt Unworthineſs. There is a certain fri 
volous Falſhood that People indulge themſelves in, which, 
ought to be had in greater Deteſſation than it commonly 
meets with: What I mean is a Neglect of Promiſes made 
on {mall and indifferent Occaſions, ſuch as Parties of 
Pleaſure, Entertainments, and ſometimes Meetings out of 
Curiofry in Men of like Faculties to be in each other's 
Company. Fhere are many Cauſes to which one may 
aſſigu this light Infidelity. Zack Sippet never 8 
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Hour he has appointed to come to a Friend's to Dinner 
but he is an inſignificant Fellow who does it out of Va- 
nity. He could never, he knows, make any Figure in 
Company, but by giving a little Diſturbance at his Entry, 
md therefore takes care to drop in when he thinks you 
we juſt ſeated. He takes his Place after having diſcom- 
poſed every Body, and deſires there may be no Ceremo- 
ny; then does he begin to call himſelf the ſaddeſt Fel- 
ow, in diſappointing ſo many Places as he was invited 
to elſewhere. It is the Fop's Vanity to name Houſes of 
better Chear, and to acquaint you that he choſe yours 
out of ten Dinners which he was obliged to be at that 
Day. The laſt Time I had the Fortune to eat with him, 
ha was imagining how very fat he ſhould have been had 
he eaten all he had ever been invited to. But it is imper- 
tinent to dwell upon the Manners of ſuch a Wretch as 
obliges all whom he diſappoints, though his Circumſtan- 
ces conſtrain them to be civil to him. But there are 
thoſe that every one would be glad to ſee, who fall into 
the ſame deteſtable Habit. It is a mercileſs thing that 
any one can be at Eaſe, and 9 a Set of People 
who have a Kindneſs for him, at that Moment waiting 
out of Reſpect to him, and refuſing to taſte their Food 
or Converſation with the utmoſt Impatience. One of 
theſe Promiſers ſometimes ſhall make his F.xcuſes for not 
coming at all, ſo late that half the Company have only 
to lament, that they have negleQed Matters of Moment 
tomeet him whom they find a Trifler. They immedi- 
ately repent of the Value they had for him; and ſuch 
Treatment repeated. makes Company never depend upon 
his Promiſes any more; ſo that he often comes at the 
Middle of a Meal, where he is ſecretly ſlighted by the 
Perſons with whom he eats, and curied by the Servants, 
whoſe Dinner is delayed by his prolonging their Maſter's 
Entertainment. It is wonderful, that Men guilty this 
way, could never have obſerved. that the whiling Time, 
and gathering together, and waiting a little before Din- | 
ner, is the moſt aukwardly paſſed away of any Part in 
the four and twenty Hours. If they did think at all, they 
would reflect upon their Guilt, in lengthning ſuch a 
duſpenſion of agreeable Life. The conitant offending 
dis Way, has, in a Degree, yy Effect upon the W 
. 0 
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of his Mind who is guilty of it, as common Swearing is 
a kind of habitual Perjury : It makes the Soul unatten- 
tive to what an Oath is, even while it utters it at the 
Lips. Phocion beholding a werdy Orator while he was 
making a magnificent 8 to the People full of vain 
Promiſes, Methinks, ſaid he, I am now fixing my Eyes upon 
a Cypreſs Tree, it has all the Pomp and Beauty imaginable 
in its Branches, Leaves, and Height, but alas it bears 
20 Fruit. 

THOUGH che Expectation which is raiſed by im- 
pertinent Promiſes is thus barren, their Confidence, even 
after Failures, is ſo great, that they ſubſiſt by till pro- 
miſing on. I have heretofore diſcourſed of the inſignifi- 
cant Liar, the Boaſter, and the Caſtle- Builder, and treated 
them as no ill-deſigning Men, (tho' they are to be placed 
among the frivolouſly falſe ones) but Perſons who fall in- 
to that Way purely to recommend themſelves by their 
Vivacities ; but indeed I cannot let heedleſs Promiſers, 
though in the moſt minute Circumſtances, paſs with fo 
ſlight a Cenſure. If a Man ſhould take a Reſolution to 

y only Sums above an hundred Pounds, and yet con- 
tract with different People Debts of five and ten, how 
long can we ſuppoſe he will keep his Credit? This Man will 
as long ſupport his good Name in Buſineſs, as he will in 
Converſation, who without Difficulty makes Aſſignations 
which he is indifferent whether he keeps or not. 

- I am the more ſevere upon this Vice, becauſe I have 
been fo unfortunate as to be a very great Criminal my 
ſelf. Sir AnprREw FREEPORT, and all other my Friends 
who are ſcrupulous to Promiſes of the meaneſt Conſide- 
ration imaginable from an Habit of Virtue that way, have 
.often upbraided me with it. I take ſhame upon my 
ſelf for this Crime, and more particularly for the greateſt 
Jever committed of the Sort, that when as agreeable a 


Company of Gentlemen and Ladies as ever were got to- 


and I forſooth, Mr. SetcTaToR, to be of the 

arty with Women of Merit, like a Booby as I was, 
; miſtook the time of Meeting, and came the Night fol- 
lowing. I wiſh every Fool who is negligent 1n this 
Kind, may have as great a Loſs as I had in this; for the 
ſame Company will never meet more, but are diſperſed 


into various Parts of the World, and I am left 9 
| om» 
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is Compunction that I deſerve, in ſo many different Places 
- to be called a Trifler. 

THIS Fault is ſometimes to be accounted for, when 
deſirable People are fearful of appearing precious and re- 
ſerved by Denials; but they will find the Apprehenſion of 
that Imputation will betray them into a childiſh Impo- 
tence of Mind, and make them promiſe all who are ſo 
kind to ask it of them. This leads ſuch ſoft Creatures 
into the Misfortune of ſeeming to return Overtures of 
Good-will with Ingratitude. The firſt Steps in the Breach 
of a Man's Integrity are much more importantthan Men 
areaware of. The Man who ſcruples breaking his Word 
in little Things would not ſuffer in his own Conſcience 
fo great Pain for Failures of Conſequence, as he who 
thinks every little Offence againſt Truth and Juſtice a 
Diſparagement. We ſhould not make any thing we our 
ſelves diſapprove habitual to us, if we would be ſure of 
our Integrity. | 

I remember a Falſhood of the trivial Sort, tho' not in 
relation to Aſſignations, that expoſed a Man to a very un- 
eaſy Adventure. Will. Trap and Fack Stint were Cham- 
ber-fellows in the Inner- Temple about 25 Yearsago. They 
one Night ſat in the Pit together at a Comedy, where 
they both obſerved and liked the ſame young Woman in 
the Boxes. Their Kindneſs for her entred both Hearts 
deeper than they imagined. Sint had a good Faculty at 
writing Letters of Love, and made his Addreſs privately 

that way ; while Trap proceeded in the ordinary Courſe, 
by Money and her Waiting-Maid. The Lady gave them 
both Encouragement, receiving Trap into the utmoſt Fa- 
vour, and anſwering at the ſame time Stint's Letters, and 
giving him Appointments at third Places. Trap began to 
uſpe&t the Epiſtolary Correſpondence of his Friend, and 
diſcovered alſo that Sint opened all his Letters which 
* came to their common Longs „in order to form his 
own Aſſignations. After much Anxiety and Reſtleſneſs, 
Trap came to a Reſolution, which he thought would 
break off their Commerce with one another without any 
hazardons Explanation. He therefore writ a Letter in a 
feigned Hand to Mr. Trap at his Chambers in the Temple. 
5/int, according to Cuſtom, ſeized and opened it, and was 
not a little ſurpris'd to find the Inſide directed to him- 
I 3 ſelf, 
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ſelf, when, with great Perturbation of Spirit, he read a; 
follows. 


Mr. Stint, 1 A 
c O U have gained a ſlight Satis faction at the E 
« Y of doing — 5 Crime At the Piaf 
© a faithful Friend you have obtamed an inconſtant Mic. 
« treſs.) I rejoice in this Expedient I have thought of 
© to break my Mind to you, and tell you, You are a baſe | 
Fellow, by a Means which does not expoſe you to the 
« Aﬀront except you deſerve it. I know, Sir, as crimi- 
nal as you are, you have ſtill Shame enough to avenge 
your ſelf againſt the Hardineſs of any one that ſho 
* publickly tell you of it. I therefore, who have receiv. 
ed ſo many ſecret Hurts from you, ſhall take Satiſ- 
faction with Safety to my ſelf. I call you Baſe, and 
you mult bear it, or acknowledge it; I triumph over 
you that you cannot come at me; nor do I think it 
+ diſhonourable to come in Armour to aſſault him, who 
* was in Ambuſcade when he wounded me. 

* WHAT need more be ſaid to convince you of being 
* guilty of the baſeſt Practice imaginable, than that it i 
« {uch as has made you liable to be treated after this Man- 
ner, while you your ſelf cannot in your own Conſcience 


* but allow the Jaftice of the Upbraidings of 
Your Injur'd Friend, 
T Ralph Trap. 


HEN I refle& upon my Labours fer the Pub- 
lick, I cannot but obſerve, that Part of the Spe- 
cies, of which I profeſs my ſelf a Friend and 
Guardian, is ſometimes treated with Severity ; that 15, 
. thereare in my Writings many Deſcriptions given * 
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Perſons, and not any direct Encomium made of thaſe 
wo are good. When I was convinced of this Error, I 
could not but immediately call to mind ſeveral of the Fair 
Sex of my Acquaintance, whoſe Characters deſerve to be 
tranſmitted to Poſterity in Writings which will long out- 
live mine. But I donot think that a Reaſon why I thould 
not give them their Place in my Diurnal as long as it will 
lait. For the Service therefore of my Female Readers, I 
ſhall fingle out ſome Characters of Maids, Wives and Wi- 
dows, Which deſerve the Imitation of the Sex. She who 
ſhall lead this ſmall illuſtrious Numberof Heroines ſhall 
be the amiable Fidelia. 

BEFORE I enter upon the particular Parts of her 
Character, it is neceſſary to Preface, that ſhe is the only 
Child of a decrepid Father, whoſe Life is bound up in 
hers. This Gentleman has uſed Fidelia from her Cradle 
with all the Tenderneſs imaginable, and has view'd her 

rowing Perfections with the Partiality of a Parent, that 
oon thought her accompliſhed above the Children of all 
other Men, but never thought ſhe was come to the ut- 
moſt Improvement of which ſhe her ſelf was capable. 
This Fondneſs has had very happy Effects upon his own 
Happineſs ; for ſhe reads, the dances, ſhe ſings, uſes her 
Spinet and Lute to the utinoit Perfection: And the La- 
dy's Uſe of all theſe Excellencies, is to divert the old Man 
in his eaſy Chair, when he is out of the Pangs of a 
Chronical Diſtemper. Fidelia is now in the twenty third 
Year of her Age ; but the Application of many Lovers, 
her vigorous time of Life, her quick Senſe of all that is 
truly galant and elegant in the Enjoyment of a plentiful 
Fortune, are not able to draw her from the Side of 
her good old Father. Certain it is, that there is no 
kind of Affection ſo pure and angelick as that of a Father 
to a Daughter. He beholds her both with, and without 
Regard to her Sex. In Love to our Wives there is Deſire, 
to our Sons there is Ambition; but in that to our Daugh- 
ters, there is ſomething which there are no Words ta. 
29 Her Life is deſigned wholly Domeſtick, and ſhe 
is ſoready a Friend and Companion, that every thing that 
pu about a Man, is accompanied with the Idea of her 
reſence. Her Sex alſo is naturally ſo much expoſed to 
Hazard, both as to Fortune and Innocence, that there is, 
14 perhaps. 
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perhaps, a new Cauſe of Fondneſs arifing from that Con- 
ſideration alſo. None but Fathers can have a true Senſe 
of theſe Sort of Pleaſures and Senſations ; but my Fami- 
liarity with the Father of Fide/ia, makes me let drop the 
Words which I have heard him ſpeak, and obſerve upon 
his Tenderneſs towards her. | 
FIDE L IA on her Part, as I was going to ſay, as ac- 
compliſhed as ſhe 1s, with all her Beauty, Wit, Air, and 
Mien, employs her whole Time in Care and Attendance 
upon her Father. How have I been charmed to ſee one 
of the moſt beauteous Women the Age has produced on 
her Knees helping on an old Man's Slipper! Her filiai 
Regard to him is what ſhe makes her Diverſion, her Bu- 
fineſs, and her Glory. When ſhe was asked by a Friend 
of her deceaſed Mother to admit of the Courtſhip of her 
Son, ſhe anſwer'd, That ſhe had a great Reſpect and Gra- 
titude to her for the Overture in Behalf of one ſo near to 
her, but that during her Father's Life, ſhe would admit 
into her Heart no Value for any thing that ſhould interfere 
with her Endeavour to make his Remains of Life as happy 
and eaſy as could be expected in his Circumſtances. The 
Lady admoniſhed her of the Prime of Life with a Smile; 
which Fidelia anſwered with a Frankneſs that always at- 
tends unfeigned Virtue. It is true, Madam, there is to be 
ſure very great Satisfafions tobe expected in the Commerce 
of a Mawof Honour, whom one tenderly loves; but I find fo 
much Satigfaction in the Reflexion, how much I mitigate 
a good Man's Pains, whoſe Welfare depends upon my Alſi- 
duity about him, that I willingly exclude the looſe Gratiſica- 
tions of Paſſion for the ſolid Reflexions of Duty. I know not 
abet ber any Man's Wife would be allow'd, and (what I 
till more fear ) I know not whether I, a Wife, ſhould be 
willing to be as officious as I am at preſent about my Parent. 
The happy Father has her Declaration that ſhe will not 


marry during his Life, and the Pleaſure of ſeeing that Re- 


ſolution not uneaſy to her. Were one to paint filial Aﬀec- 
tion in its utmoſt Beauty, he could not have a more lively 
Idea of it than in beholding Fidelia ſerving her Father at 
his Hours of Riſing, Meals, and Reſt. 

W HEN the general Crowd of Female Youth are con- 
ſulting their Glaſſes, preparing-for Balls, Aſſemblies, or 


Plays; for a young Lady, who could be regarded _ 
| | e 
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che foremoſt in thoſe Places, either for her Perſon, Wit, 
Fortune, or Converſation, and yet contemn all theſe En- 
tertainments, to ſweeten the heavy Hours of a decrepid 
Parent, is a Reſignation truly heroick. Fidelia performs 
the Duty of a Nurſe with all the Beauty of a Bride; nor 
does fhe neglect her Perſon, becauſe of her Attendance on 
him, when he is too ill to receive Company, to whom 
ſhe may make an Appearance. 

FIDEL 14, who gives him up her Youth, does not 
think it any great Sacrifice to add to it the Spoiling of her 
Dreſs. Her Care and Exactneſs in her Habit, convince 
her Father of the Alacrity of her Mind ; and ſhe has of 
all Women the beſt Foundation for affecting the Praiſe 
of a ſeeming Negligence. What adds to the Entertain- 
ment of the good old Man is, that Fide/ia, where Merit 
and Fortune cannot be overlook'd by Epiſtolary Lovers, 
reads over the Accounts of her Conqueſts, plays on her 
Spinet the gayeſt Airs, (and while ſhe is doing ſo, you 
would think her formed only for Galantry ) to intimate 
to him the Pleaſures ſhe de!piſes for his Sake. 

THOSE who think themſelves the Patterns of good 
Breeding and Galantry, would be aſtoniſhed to hear that 
in thoſe Intervals when the old Gentleman is at Eaſe, and 
can bear Company, there are at his Houſe in the moſt re- 
gular Order, Aſſemblies of People of the higheſt Merit ; 
where there is Converſation without Mention of the 
Faults of the Abſent, Benevolence between Men and Wo- 
men without Paſſion, and the higheſt Subjects of Morality 
treated of as natural and accidental Diſcourſe; All which 
is owing to the Genius of Fidelia, who at once makes her 
Father's Way to another World eaſy, and her ſelf capable 
of being an Honour ta his Name in this. 


Ow 
- 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
Was the other Day at the Bear-Garden, in hopes to 
have ſeen your ſhort Face; but not being ſo fortu- 
* nate, I muſt tell you by way of Letter, That there is a 
* Myſtery among the Gladiators which has eſcaped your 
* SpeQtatorial Penetration. For being in a Box at an Ale- 
* houſe, near that renowned Seat of Honour above-men- 
* tioned, I over-heard two Maſters of the Science agree- 
ing to quarrel on the next Opportunity. This was to 
7+ ol * happem 
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* happen in the Company of a Set of the Fraternity of 


* Basket-Hilts, who were to meet that Evening. When 
this was ſettled, one asked the other, Will you give Cuts 
© or receive? the other anſwered, Receive. It was re. 
« plied, Are you a e Man ? No, provided you cut 
no more nor no deeper than we agree. I thought it my 
Duty to acquaint you with this, that the People may 
not pay their Money for Fighting, and be cheated, 


| Tour hambie Servant, 
T Scabbard Ruſty. 
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— — Yucrenda pecunia primum, 


Virtus poſt nummos. 


Myr. SPECTATOR, 

0 LL Men, through different Paths, make at the 
6 ſame common thing, Money; and it is to her 
C we owe the Politician, the Merchant, and the 
Lawyer; nay, to be free with you, I believe to that 
* alſo we are beholden for our Spectator. I am apt to 
think, that could we look into our own Hearts, we 
* ſhould ſee Money engraved in them in more lively and 
moving Characters than Self- Preſervation; for who can 
reflect upon the Merchant hoiſting Sail in a doubtful 
* Purſuit of her, and all Mankind ſacriſicing their Quiet 
to her, but mult perceive that the Characters of Self- 
* Preſervation ( which were doubtleſs originally the 


* brighteſt) are ſullied, if not wholly defaced ; and that 


© thoſe of Money (which at firſt was only valuable as a 
Mean to Security) are of late fo brightened, that the 
Characters of Self-Preſervation, like a leſs Light ſet by a 
8 | are become almoſt imperceptible ? Thus has 
Money got the upper Hand of what all Mankind for- 
mer ly thought moit dear, viz. Security; and I with I 


r could ſay ſhe had here put a Stop to 2 


* 
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« alas! common Honeſty fell a- Sacrifice to her. This is 
the Way Scholaſtick Men talk of the greateſt Good in 

the World; but I, a Tradeſman, ſhall give you ano- 

ther Account of this Matter in the plain Narrative of 

my own Life. I think it proper, in the firſt Place, to 

« acquaint my Readers, that ſince my ſetting out in the 
World, which was in the Year 1660, I never wanted 
Money; having begun with an indifferent good Stock 
jn the Tobacco- Trade, to which I was bred ;- and by 

the continual Succeſſes, it has pleaſed Providence to bleſs 

my Endeavours with, am at laſt arrived at what they 
call a Plamb. To uphold my Diſcourtgin the Manner 

« of your Wits or Philoſophers, by ſpeaking fine Things, 
or drawing Inferences, as they pretend, from the Nature 
* of the Subject, I account it vain ; having never found 

* any thing in the Writings of ſuch Men, that did not. 

© favour more of the Invention of the Brain; or what is 
* ſtiled Speculation, than of found Judgment or profitable 
* Obſervation. I will readily grant indeed, that there is 
* what the Wits call Natural in their Talk; which is the 
* utmoſt thoſe curious Authors can aſſume to themſelves, 
and is indeed all they endeavour at, for they are but la- 
* mentable Teachers. And, what, I pray, is Natural? 
That which is Pleafing and Eaſy: And what are Pleaſ- 

ing and Eafy? Forſooth, a new Thought or Conceit 
* drefſed up in ſmooth quaint Language, to make you 
* ſmile and wag your Head, as being what you never 
* imagined before, and yet wonder why you had not; 
meer frothy Amuſements ! fit only for Boys or filly 

Women to be caught with. | 

* IT is not my preſent Intention to inſtruct my Rea- 
ders in the Methods of acquiring Riches ; that may be 
* the Work of another Eflay ; but to exhibit the-real and 
* ſolid Advantages I have found by them in my long and 
* manifold Experience; nor yet all the Advantages of ſo 
* worthy and valuable a _— (for who does notknow 
* or imagine the Comforts of being warm or living at 
* Eafe? And that Power and Pre-eminence'are their inſe- 
* parable Attendants ?) But only ro inſtance the great Sup- 
: po they afford us under the ſevereſt Calamities and 
* Misfortunes ; to ſhew that the Love of them is a ſpecial. 
Antidote againſt Immorality and Vice, and that 2 | 
- 6 a 
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ſame does likewiſe naturally diſpoſe Men to Actions 1 
« Piety and Devotion: All which I can make out by my 
© own Experience, who think my ſelf no ways particular 
from the reſt of Mankind, nor better nor worſe by Na. 
© ture than generally other Men are. . 

IN the Year 1665, when the Sickneſs was, I loſt by 
it my Wife and two Children, which were all my 
Stock. Probably I might have had more, conſidering 
© I was married between 4 and 5 Years ; but finding her 
© to bea teeming Woman, I was careful, as having then 
little above a Brace of thouſand Pounds, to carry on my 
* Trade and maintain a Family with. I loved them as 
* uſually Men do their Wives and Children, and there- 
* fore could not reſiſt the firſt Impulſes of Nature oa ſo 
wounding a Loſs ; but I quickly rouſed my elf, and 
found means to alleviate, and at laſt conquer my Af. 
«* fliction, by reflecting how that ſhe and her Children 
having been no great Expence to me, the beſt Part of 
* her Fortune was ftill left; that my Charge being re- 
* duced to my ſelf, a Journeyman, and a Maid, I might 
live far cheaper than before; and that being now a 
« childleſs Widower, I might perhaps marry a no leſs de- 
* ſerving Woman, and with a much better Fortune than 
* ſhe brought, which was but 800 J. And to convince my 
* Readers that ſuch Conſiderations as theſe were proper 
and apt to produce ſuch an Effect, I remember it was 
* the conſtant Obſervation at that deplorable Time, when 

ſo many Hundreds were ſwept away daily, that the 
Rich ever bore the Loſs of their Families and Rela- 
© tions far better than the Poor; the latter having little or 
nothing before-hand, and living from Hand to Mouth, 
placed the whole Comfort and Satisfaction of their 
Lives in their Wives and Children, and were therefore 
* inconſolable. 


* THE following Year happened the Fire; at which 


Time, by good Providence, it was my Fortune to have 
converted the greateſt Part of my Effects into ready 
Money, on the Proſpect of an extraordinary Advantage 
* which I was preparing to lay hold on. This Calami- 
© ty was very terrible and aſtoniſhing, the Fury of the 
Flames being ſuch, that whole Streets, at ſeveral diſ- 


* tant Places, were deſtroyed at one and the ſame Ty 


4 > 
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« ſo that (as it is well known) almoſt all our Citizens were 
« burnt out of what they had. But what did I then do? 
I did not ſtand gazing on the Ruins of our noble Me- 
« tropolis ; I did not ſhake my Head, wring my Hands, 
« figh, and ſhed Tears; I confider'd with my ſelf what 
« could this avail ; I fell a plodding what Advantages 
might be made of the ready Caſh I had, and imme- 
« diately bethought my ſelf that wonderful Pennyworths. 


« might be bought of the Goods, that were ſaved out of | 


the Fire. In ſhort, with about 2000 J. and a little 

Credit, I bought as much Tobacco as rais'd my Eſtate 

to the Value of 10000 J. I then looked an the Abbes of” 
© our City, and the Miſery of its late Inhabitants, as an 

Effect of the juſt Wrath and Indignation of Heaven to- 

abardi a finful and perverſe People. 

AFTER this I married again, and that Wife dying, 
J took another; but both proved to be idle Baggages: 
the firſt gave me a great deal of Plague and Vexation 
by her Extravagancies, and I became one of the By- 
words of the City. I knew it would be to no man- 
ner of Purpoſe to go about to curb the Fancies and In- 
* clinations of Women, which fly out the more for be- 
* ing reſtrained ; but what I could I did. I watched her 
* narrowly, and by good Luck found: her in the Em- 
© braces (for which I had two Witneſles with me) of a 
© wealthy Spark of the. Ceurt-end of the Town; of 
* whom I recovered 15000 Pounds, which made me a- 
* mends for what ſhe had idly ſquandred, and put a Si- 
© lence to all my Neighbours, taking off my Reproach 
by the Gain they ſaw I had by it. The lait died about 
* two Years after I married her, in Labour of three Chil- 
* dren. I conjecture they were begotten by a Country 
© Kinſman of hers, whom, at her Recommendation, I 
© took into my Family, and gave Wages to as a Journey- 
man. What this Creature expended in Delicacies and 
high Diet with her Kinſman (as well as I could com- 
pute by the Poulterers, Fiſhmongers, and Grocers Bills) 
* amounted in the ſaid two Years to one hundred eighty 
* ſix Pounds, four Shilling, and five Pence Half. penny. 
© The fine Apparel, Bracelets, Lockets, and Treats, &c. 
* of the other, according to the beſt Calculation, came 
in three Years and about three Quarters to ſeven _ 

| — 
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6 dred torty four Pounds, feven Shillings and nine Pence 
After this 1 retolv'd never to marry n.ore, and ound I 
© had been x Gaznner by my Marnages, and the Damages 
granted me for the Abutes of my Bed, an Charges de- 
fducted) eigiit theutond threc funded Pounds within a 
e Trifle. 

come now to he thr roo! Kites of the Love 
of Money on the Li of Men towards rend: ug them | 
„ honeſt, ſober. and reitgivus When | was a young 
Man, I had a mind to make the beſt of my Wits, and 
over- cached a Country Chap in a Parcel of unſound 
Goods; to whom, upon his uphraiding. and threatning 
to expote me for it, I returned the Equivalent of his 
+ Loſs; and upon his Advice, wherein he clearly 
« demonſtrated the Folly of fack Artifices, which can 
« never end but in Shame, and the Ruin of all Corre- 
« ſpondence, I never after tranſgreſſed. Can your Cour: 
« tiers, who take Bribes, or your Lawyers or Phyicians 
in their Practice, or even the Divines who intermeddle 
in worldly Affairs, boatt of making but one Slip in their 
Lives, and of ſuch a thorough and laſting Reforma. 
* tion? Since my coming into the World 1 do nat re- 
member I was ever overtaken in Drink, fave nine 
times, one at the Chriſtening of my firft Child, thrice 
at our City Feaſts, and five times at driving of Bargains, 
My Reformation I can attribute to nothing ſo much as 
the Love and Eſteem of Money, for | found my {elf 
to be extravagant in my Drink, and apt to turn Projec- 
tor, and make raſh Bargains. As for Women, I ne- 
ver knew any, except my Wives: For my Reader mutt 
« know, and it is what he may confide in as an excel- 
« lent Recipe, That the Love of Buſineſs and Money is 
the greateſt Mortifier of inordinate Defires imaginable, 
as employing the Mind continually in the careful Over- 
* fight of what one has, in the eager Queſt after more, in 
© looking after the Negligences and Deceits of Servants, 
© in the due Entring and Stating of Accounts, in hunting 
© after Chaps, and in the exact Knowledge of the State of 
„Markets; which Things whoever thoroughly attends, 
* will find enough and enough to eraploy his Thoughts 
on every Moment of the Day; So that I cannot call to 
* mind, that in all the Time I was Husband, which, 
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+ of and on, was about twelve Years, I ever once 
thought of my Wives but in Bed. And, laſtly, for Re- 
« igion, I have ever been a conſtant Churchman, both 
Forenoons and Afiernoons on Sundays, never forget- 
ting to be thankful for any Gain or Advantage I had 
6 haf that Day ; and on Saturday Nights, upon caſting 
' up my Accounts, I always was grateful for the Sum 
of my Week's Profits, and at Chri/mas for that of the 
whole Year. It is true, perhaps, that my Devotion 
has not been the moſt fervent ; which, I think, ought 
' to be imputed to the Evenneſs and Sedateneſs of m 
* Temper, which never would admit of any Impetuoſi- 
ties of any Sort: And I can remember that in my 
* Youth and Prime of Manhood, when my Blood ran 
* brisker, I took greater Pleaſure in Religious Exetciſes 
* than at preſent, or many Years paſt, and that my De- 
* yotion ſenfibly declined as Age, which is dull and un- 
* wieldly, came upon me. 

* I have, I hope, here proved, that the Love of Mo- 
* ney prevents all Immorality and Vice; which if you 
vill not allow, you muſt, that the Purſuit of it obliges 
Men to the ſame Kind of Life as they would follow if 
they were really virtuous: Which is all I have to ſay 
© at preſent, only mane | to you, that you would 
* think of it, and turn ready Wit into ready Money as 
* faſt as you can. I conclude, 


Tour Servant; 
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Tam ſzvus apertam 
In rabiem cepit verti jocus, & per honeflas 


Tre minax impune 


HERE is nothing ſo ſcandalous to a Government, 
and deteſtable in the Eyes of all good Men, as de. 
famatory Papers and Pamphlets; but at the ſame 

time there is nothing fo difficult to tame, as a Satyrical 
Author. An angry Writer, who cannot appear in Print, 
naturally vents his Spleen in Libels and Lampoons. A 
gay old Woman, ſays the Fable, ſeeing all her Wrinkles 
repreſented in a large Looking-glaſs, threw it upon the 
Ground in a Paſſion, and broke it into a thouſand Pieces, 
but as ſhe was afterwards ſurveying the Fragments with 
a ſpiteful kind of Pleaſure, ſhe could not forbear uttering 
her ſelf in the following Soliloquy. What have I got by 
this revengeful Blow of mine, I have only multiplied my 
Deformity, and ſee an hundred ugly Faces, where before 
I faw but one. 
IT has been propoſed, to oblige every Perſon that writes 
a Book, or a Paper, to ſwear himſelf the Author of it, and 
_ down in @ publick Regiſter his Name and Place A. 
e. 
THIS, indeed, would have effectually ſuppreſſed all 
printed Scandal, which generally appears under borrowed 
ames, or under none atall. But it is to be feared, that 
ſuch an ient would not only. deſtroy Scandal, but 


Learning. It would operate promiſcuouſly, and root up , 


the Corn and Tares together. Not to mention ſome of 
the moſt celebrated Works of Piety, which have proceed- 
ed from Anonymous: Authors, who have made it their 
Merit to convey to us ſo great a Charity in ſecret : There 
are few Works of Genius that come out at firſt with the 
Author's Name. The Writer generally makes a Trial of 
them in the World before he ens them; and, I believe, 


very 


1. 
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few, who are capable of Writing, would ſet Pen to 
per, if they knew, before-hand, that they muſt not 
wbliſh their Productions but on ſuch Conditions. For 
xy own. part, I muſt declare, the Papers I preſent the 
blick are like Fairy Favours, which ſhall laſt no longer 
dan while the Author is concealed. | 
THAT which makes it particularly difficult to re- 
train thefe Sons of Calumny and Defamation is, that all 
tides are equally guilty of it, and that every dirty Scribler 
$ countenanced by great Names, whoſe Intereſts he pro- 
ueates by ſuch vile and infamous Methods. I have ne- 
er yet heard of a Miniltry, who have inflifted an ex- 
emplary Pumſhment on an Author that has ſupported 
terr Cauſe with Falſhood and Scandal, and treated, in a 
moſt cruel manner, the Names of thoſe who have been 
boked upon as their Rivals and Antagoniſts. Would a 
Government ſet an everlaſting Mark of their Diſpleaſure 
upon one of thoſe infamous Writers, who makes his 
Court to them by tearing to pieces the Reputation of a 
Competitor, we ſhould quickly ſee an End put to this 
Race of Vermin, that are a Scandal to Government, and 
rReproach to Human Nature. Such a Proceeding would 
make a Miniſter of State ſhine in Hiſtory, and would fill 
al Mankind with a juſt Abhorrence of Perſons who 
ſhould treat him unworthily, and employ againſt him 
* Arms which he ſcorned to make uſe of againſt his 
emies. | | 
I cannot think that any one will be ſo unjuſt as to 
imagine, what I haye here ſaid is ſpoken with reſpe& 
to any Party or Faction. Every one who has in him the 
ſentiments either of a Chriſtian or Gentleman, cannot 
but be highly offended at this wicked and ungenerous 
Practice, which is ſo much in uſe among us at preſent, 
that it is become a kind of National Crime, and diſtin- 
'puiſhes us from all the Governments that lie about us. 
cannot but took upon the fineſt Strokes of Satire which 
are aimed at particular Perſons, and which are ſupported 
even with the Appearances of Truth, to be the Marks of 
an evil Mind, and highly Criminal in themſelves. Infa- 
my, like other Puniſhments, is under the Direction and 
Diſtribution of the Magiſtrate, and not of any private 
Peron, Accordingly we learn from a Fragment of * 
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that tho' there were very few Capital Puniſhments in t 
twelve Tables, a Libel or Lampoon which cook aw: 
the good Name of anocher, was to be puniſhed by Death 
But this is far from being our Caſe. Our Satire is nc 
thing but Ribaldry, and Billingſpate, Scurrility paſſe 
for Wit; and he who can call Names in the greateſt Vari 
ety of Fhrafes, is looked upon io have the ſfirewdeſt Pen 
By this Means the Honour of Families is ruined, che high 


Poſts and greateit Titles are render'd cheap and vile i 
the Sight of the People ; the nobleſt Virtues, and mo 'ub 
exalted Parts, expoſed to the Contempt of the Viciou * 
and the Ignorant. Should a Foreigner, who knowl * 

ing of our private Factions, or one who is to ad h 
Part in the World when our preſent Heats and Anime 
ſities are forgot, ſhould, I ſay, Ich an one form to him- K 


ſelf a Notion of the greateſt Men of all Sides in the Bri. 
4% Nation, who are now living, from the CharaQters 
which are given them in ſome or other of thoſe abomi- 
nable Writings which are daily publiſhed among us, 
what a Nation of Monſters muft we appear ! 

AS this cruel Practice tends to the utter Subverſion of 
all Truth and Humanity among us, it deſerves the utmoſt 
Deteſlation and Diſcourage ment of all who have either the 
Love of their Country, or the Honour of their Religion 
at Heart. I would therefore earneſtly recommend it to 
the Conſideration of thoſe who deal in theſe pernicious 
Arts of Writing ; and of thoſe who take Pleaſure in the 
Reading of them. As for the firſt, I have ſpoken of them 
in former Papers, and have not ſtuck to rank them with 
the Murderer and Aſſaſſin. Every hoheft Man ſets as high 
a Value upon a good Name, as upon Life it ſelf; and I 
cannot but think that thoſe who privily aſſault the one, 
would deſtroy the other, might they do it with the ſame 

and Impunity. ; 

AS for Perſons who take Pleaſure in the reading and, 
diſperſing of ſuch deteſtable Libels, I am afraid they fall 
very little ſhort of the Guile of the firſt Compoſers. BY 
= Law of the Emperors Valentinias and Valens, it was 
made Death for any Perſon not only to write a Libel, 
but if he met with one by chance, not to tear or burn t. 

But becauſe I would not be thought ſingular in my Opt 


nion of this Matter, 1 ſhall conchude my Paper 3 
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lords of Monſieur Bayle, who was a Man of great Free- 
bn of Thought, as well as of exquiſite Learning and 
agment. 

of cannot imagine, that a Man who diſperſes a Libel, 
z leſs deſirous of doing Miſchief than the Author him- 
ell. But what ſhall we ſay of the Pleaſure which a 
Man takes in the Reading of a defamatory Libel ? Is it 
zot an heinous Sin inthe Sight of God? We muſt di- 
lunguiſh in this Point. This Pleaſure is either an agree- 
(able Senſation we are affected with, when we meet 
(with a witty Thought which is well expreſſed, or it is 
Joy which we conceive from the Dithonour of the 
perſon who is defamed. I will ſay nothing to the firſt 
of theſe -Caies3 for perhaps ſome would think that my 
i Morality is not ſevere enough, if I ſhould affirm that a 
Man is not Maſter of thoſe agreeable Senſations, any more 
i than of thoſe occaſioned by Sugar or Honey, when they 
t touch his Tongue; but as to the ſecond, every one 
vill own that Pleaſure to be a heinous Sin. The Plea- 
i ſure in the firſt Caſe is of no Continaance; it prevents 
or Reaſon and Reflexion, and may be immediately 
BY © followed by a ſecret Grief, to ſee our Neighbour's Ho- 
wur blaſted. If it does not ceaſe immediately, it is a 
Sign that we are not diſpleaſed with the Ill-nature of 
' the Satyriſt, but are glad to ſee him defame his Enemy 
' by all Kinds of Stories; and then we deſerve the Pu- 
niſhment to which the Writer of the Libel is ſubjeR. 
' I ſhall here add the Words of a Modern Auther. Se. 
Gregory joe excommunicating thoſs Writers who bad 
' difenoured Caſtorius, does not except thoſe who read their 
' Warks ; becauſe, ſays he, if Calumnies have always been 
' the delight of the Hearers,and a gratification of thoſe Per- 
' ſons who have no ot her Advantage over honeft Men, is 
' not he who takes Pleaſure in reading them as guilty as he 
' who compoſed them? It is an unconteſted Maxim, that 
they who approve an Action would certainly do it if they 
* could ; that ĩs, if ſome Reaſon of Self- love did not hinder 
them. There is no difference, ſays Cicero, between adviſing 
* a Crime, and approving it wken committed. The Roman 
* Law confirmed this Maxim, having ſubjected the Ap- 
ö pk and Authors of this Evil to the ſame Penalty. 
We may therefore conclude, that thoſe who are _ 
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* with reading Defamatory Libels, ſo far as to appro 
the Authors and Diſperſers of them, are as guilty aj 
they had compoſed them; for if they do not write ſuc 
* Libels themſelves, it is becauſe they have not the Talen 
* of Writing, or becauſe they will run no hazard. 

THE Author produces other Authorities to confir 
his Judgment in this Particular, 


Ne 452. Friday 


* — —_— 


— 


Eff natura Hominum Novitatis avida. Plin. apud Lillium, 
HERE is no Humour in my Country men, which 
I am more inclined to wonder at, than their gene- 
ral Thirſt after News. There are about half a Do- 
zen Ingenious Men, who live very plentifully upon this 
Curioſity of their Fellow - Subjects. They all of them re- 
ceive the ſame Advices from abroad, and very often in the 
ſame Words; but their Way of cooking it is ſo different, Wl "' 
that there is no Citizen, who has an Eye to the publick Þ 
Good, that can leave the Coffee-houſe with Peace of Mind ill - 
before he has given every one of them a Reading. Theſe | 
ſeveral Diſhes of News are fo very agreeable to the Palate c 
of my Countrymen, that they are not only pleaſed with | 
them when they areſerved up hot, but when they are again f 
ſet cold before them, by thoſe penetrating Politicians, | 
who oblige the Publick with their Reftexions and Obſer- 
vations upon every Piece of Intelligence that is ſent us 
from abread. The Text is given us by one ſet of Wri- 
ters, and the Comment by another. 

BUT notwithſtanding we have the ſame Tale told us 
in ſo many different Papers, and if occaſton requires in 
fo many Articles of the ſame Paper; notwithſtanding in 
a Scarcity of Foreign Poſts we hear the ſame Story re- 
peated, by different Advices from Paris, Bruſſeli, the Ho 
and from every great Town in Europe ; notwithſtanding 
the Multitude of Annotations, Explanations, Reflexions, 
and various Readings which it paſſes through, our = 
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heavy on our Hands till the Arrival of a freſh Mail: 
Fe long to receive further Particulars, to hear what will 
+ the next Step, or what will be the Conſequences of 
ut which has been already taken. A Wefterly Wind 
eps the whole Town in Suſpence, and puts a Stop to 
onverſation. | 
[THIS general Curioſity has been raiſed and inflamed 
y our late Wars, and, if rightly directed, might be of 
wed Uſe to a Perſon who has ſuch a Thirſt awakened 
him. Why ſhould nota Man, who takes Delight in 
mding every thing that is new, apply himſelf to Hiltory, 
Travels, and other Writings of the ſame kind, whete he 
nl find perpetual Fuel for his Curioſity, and meet with 
nuch more Pleaſure and Improvement, than in theſe Pa- 
pers of the Week? An honeſt Tradeſman, who languiſhes 
: whole Summer in ExpeQation of a Battle, and perhaps 
k balked at laſt, may here meet with half a dozen in a 
Day. He may read the News of a whole Campaign, in 
es time than he now beſtows upon the Productions of a 
ingle Poſt. Fights, Conqueſts and Revolutions lie thick 
wpether. The Reader's Curioſity is raiſed and ſatisſied 
every Moment, and his Paſſions diſappointed or gratifed, 
without being detained in a State of Uncertainty from 
Day to Day, or lying at the Mercy of Sea and Wind. In 
ſhort, the Mind is not here kept in a perpetual Gape after 
Knowledge, nor puniſhed with that eternal Thirſt, which 
i the Portion of all our modern News-mongers and Cof- 
fee-houſe Politicians. | 

ALL Matters of Fact, which a Man did not know be- 
fore, are News to him; and I do not ſee how any Ha- 
berdaſher in Cheapfide is more concerned in the preſent 
Quarrel of the Cantons, than he was in that of the 
oy At leaft, I believe every one will allow me, it 
1s of more Importance to an Eng/iſhman to know the 
Hiſtory of his Anceſtors, than that of his Contemporaries 
who live upon the Banks of the Danube or the Boriſthenes. 
As for thoſe who are of another Mind, I ſhall recommend 
to them the following Letter, from a Projector, who is 
willing to turn a Penny by this remarkable Curioſity of 
Countrymen, 


Mr, 
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My. SPECTATOR, 
C * OU mnft have obſerved, that Men who frequ, 
C Coffee-houſes, and delight in News, are pleaſ 
© with every thing that is Matter of Fact, fo it be w} 
© they haye not heard before. A Victory, or a Defe; 
are equally agreeable to them. The ſhutting of a C. wow 
* dinal's Mouth pleaſes them one Poft, and the opening 
© it another. They are glad to hear the French Court 
© removed to Marli, are afrerwardsas much delights 
« with its Return to Yer/arlles. They read the Advertiſe 
© ments with the ſame Curioſity as the Articles of public 
News ; and are as pleaſed to hear of a Pye-hal 
* Horſe that is ſtray'd out of a Field near ¶Mington, as of 
© whole Troop that have been engaged in any Foreig 
Adventure. In ſhort, they have a Reliſh for every thing 
© that is News, let the matter of it be what it will; 9 
© toſpeak more Property they are Men of a Voraciou 
© Appetite, but no 'Tafte. Now, Sir, ſince the great Foun 
© tain of News, I mean the War, is very near being 
© dried up; and fince theſe Gentlemen have contraQed 
* ſuch an inextinguiſhable Thirſt after it; I have taken 
© their Caſe and my own into Conſideration, and have 
thought of a Project which may turn to the Advantage 
of us both. I have Thoughts of publiſhing a daily s- 
per. which ſhall comprehend in it all the moſt remark- 
© able Occurrences in every little Town, Village and Ham- 
© let that lie within ten Miles of London, or in other 
Words, within the Verge of the Penny Poſt. I have 
© pitched upon this Scene of Intelligence for two Rea- 
« ſons; firſt, becauſe the Carriage of Letters will be very 
© cheap; and ſecondly, becauſe I may receive them every 
© . By this means my Readers will have their News 
© freſh and freſh, and many worthy Citizens who cannot 
«© fleepwith any Satis faction at preſent, for want of be: Bi * 
ing informed how the World goes, may go to Bed 
© contented]y, it being my Deſign to put out my Paper 
© every Night at nine a- Clock preciſely, I have alrea- 
© dy eftabliſhed' Correſpondences in theſe ſeveral Places, 
© and received very good Inteiligence. 

* BY my laſt Advices from Knights-bridge I hear that 
« a Horle was clapped into the Pound on the "—_— 
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unt, and that he was not releaſed when the Letters 

ame AWAY. : 

VE are informed from Pankridge, that adozen Wed- 

lings were lately celebrated in the Mother Church of 

tat Place, bit are referred to their next Letters for 
he Names of the Parties concerned. 

LET IE Rs from Brompton adviſe, That the Wi- 

low Blight had received ſeveral Viſits from Jabn Mill. 
aw, which affords great matter of Speculation in thoſe 

Parts. | 

(BY a Fiſherman which lately touched at Hammer- 
ſmith, there is Advice from Putney, that a certain Per- 
on well known in that Place, is like to loſe his Election 
r Charch-warden , but this being Boat-news, we can- 
' not give intire Credit to it. 

*'LETTERS from Paddington bring little more, 
i than that Villiam Squeak, the Sow- gelder, paſſed through 
i that Place the*hifth Inſtant. 

THEM adviſe from Fulham, that things remained 
there in the ſame State they were. They had Intelli- 
' gence, juſt as the Letters came away, of a T'ub of ex- 
(cellent Ale juſt ſet abroach at Parſons Green; but 
this wanted Confirmation. | 

have here, Sir, given you a Specimen of the News 
' with which I intend to entertain the Town, and which, 
* when drawn up regularly in the Form of a News Paper, 
' will, I doubt not, be very acceptable to many of thoſe 

* Publick-ſpirited Readers, who take more delight in 
« acquainting themſelves with other Peoples Buſineis than 
« their own. I hope a Paper of this kind, which lets us 
know what is done near home, may be more uſeful to 
u, than thoſe Which are filled with Advices from Zug 
«and Bender, and make ſome amends for that Dearth of 
« Intelligence, which we may juſtly apprehend from times 
„of Peace. It I find that you recewe this Project fa- 
; Yourably, I wil! ſhortly trouble you with one or two 
more; and in the mean time am, moſt worthy Sir, 


Tour moſt Obedient, 
C and moſt Kumble Servant. 
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Ne 453. Saturday, Auguff 9. þ 
l 

. | T 
Non ufitat& nec tenui ferar 2 
 Penng— — Horb 
HE RE is not a more pleaſing Exerciſe of the 

| Mind than Gratitude. It is accompanied wit 7 
ſuch an inward Satisfaction, that the Duty is ſuf. R 
ficiently rewarded by the Performance. It is not like the 4 
Practice of many other Virtues, difficult and painful, but i 
attended with ſo much Pleaſure, that were there no po- h 


ſitive Command which injoin'd it, nor any Recompence 
laid up for it hereafter, a generous Mind would indulge 
in it, for the natural Gratification that accompanies it. 

I F Gratitude is due from Man to Man, how much 
-more from Man to his Maker ? The Supreme Being does 
not only confer upon us thoſe Bounties which proceed 
more immediately from his Hand, but even thoſe Bene- 
fits which are conveyed to us by others. Every Bleſſing 
we enjoy, by what Means ſoever it may be derived 
upon us, is the Gift of him who is the great Author of 
Good, and Father of Mercies. 

I Gratitude, when exerted towards one another, na- 
turally produces a very pleaſing Senſation in the Mind of 
a grateful Man; it exalts the Soul into Rapture, when it 
is employed on this great Object of Gratitude ; on this 
Beneticent Being who has given us every thing we al- 
ready poſſeſs, and from whom we expect every thing we 
yet hope for. 
- MOST of the Works of the Pagan Poets were ei. 
ther direct Hymns to their Deities, or tended indirect 
to the Celebration of their reſpective Attributes and Per. 
fections. Thoſe who are acquainted with the Works of 
the Greet and Latin Poets which are ſtill extant, will up- 
on Reflexion find this Obſervation ſo true, that I 
not enlarge upon it. One would wonder that more 

ef our Chriſtian Pocts have not turned their Thoughts = 
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way, eſpecially if we conſider, that our Idea of the Su- 
preme Being is not only infinitely more Great and Noble 
than what could poſſibly enter into the Heart of an 
Heathen, but filled with every thing that can raiſe the 
Imagination, and give an Opportunity for the ſublimeſt 
Thoughts and Conceptions. | 

PLUTARCH tells of a Heathen who was ſinging _ 
n Hymn to Diana, in which he celebrated her for her 
Delight in human Sacrifices, and other Inſtances of Cru- 

ety and Revenge; upon which a Poet who was preſent 
1 :t this piece of Devotion, and ſeems to have had a truer 
Idea of the Divine Nature, told the Votary by way of 
beproof, that in recompence for his Hymn, he heartily 

bed he might have a Daughter of the ſame Temper 
with the Goddeſs he celebrated. It was indeed impoſſible 
WH to write the Praiſes of one of thoſe falſe Deities, accord» 
eng to the Pagan Creed, without a mixture of Imperti- 
"WJ nence and Abſurdity. 

THE Fews, who before the Times of Chriſtianity 
were the only People that had the Knowledge of the 
b True God, have ſet the Chriſtian World an Example how 
they ought to employ this Divine Talent of which I am 
ſpeaking. As that Nation produced Men of great Genius, 
without conſidering them as inſpired Writers, they have 
tranſmitted to us many Hymns and Divine Odes, which 
excel thoſe that are delivered down to us by the Ancient 
Greeks and Romans, in the Poetry, as much as in the Sub- 
ect to which it was conſecrated. This I think might 
eaſily be ſhewn, if there were occaſion for it. 

I have already communicated to the Publick ſome Pie- 
ces of Divine Poetry, and as they have met with a ver 
favourable Reception, I ſhall from time to time publith | 
any Work of the ſame Nature which has not yet ap- 
peared in Print, and may ve to my Readers, 


HEN all thy Mercies, O my God, 
My rifing Soul ſurveys 3 | 
Tranſported with the View, I'm hft 
In Vonder, Love, 15 Praiſe : 
— 
| O how ſhall Words with equal Warm 
The Gratitude declare, F 
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That glows within my rawi/h'd Heart? 
But thou canft * 7 there. 
Thy Previdence my Life ſuftain'd, 
And all my Wants redreſt, 
I ben in the filent Womb I lay, 
And hung upon the _ 


4 all wy weak Complaints aud Cries 
Thy _— lent an Ear, a 

Ere yet my feeble Thoughts had learnt 
To form themſelves in Pray: 


'Unnunber'd Comforts to my Soul 

Thy tender Care beſtow'd, 

Before my infant Heart conceiv'd 
From cuban thoſe ."— fow'd, 


When in the flipp'ry Paths of Youth 
With heedleſs Steps J ran, 
Wine Arm unſeen convey'd me ſaft 
And led me up to —_— 
* 1 


N*453, 


Through hidden Dangers, Toils, and Deaths, 


It gently claar d my Way, 


Aud through the pleaſing Snares of Vice, 


More to be fear'd than they. 
| VIII. 
When worn with Sickneſs oft haſt thou 
With Health renew'd my Face, 
And when in Sins and Sorrows ſunk 
Reviv'd my Soul 2 Grace. 


Thy bounteous Hand with worldly Bliſ 
Has made my Cup run ver, 
And in @ kind end faithful Friend 
Has doubled all my Store. 
X | 
Ten thouſand thouſand precious Gi 
My Daily Thanks employ, * 
Nor is tht tegft @ chearful Heart, 
That taſtes thoſt Gifts with Foy. 


XI, Through 


N 
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XI. 
Through every Period of my Life 
Thy Goodneſs PI purſue ; 
And after Death in diſtant Worlds 
The Glorious Theme renew. 
XII. 
When Nature fails, and Day and Night 
Divide thy Works no more, 
My ever-grateful Heart, O Lord, 
Thy Mercy ſhall = — 


Through all Eternity to Thee 
A joyful Song I'll raiſe, 

For oh ! Eternity's too ſhort | 
To utter all thy Praiſe. C 
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Sine me, Vaci vom tempus ne quod duim mihi Laboris. 
Ter. Heaut. 


T is an inexpreſſible Pleaſure to know a little of the 
World, and be of no Character or Significancy in it. 
To be ever unconcerned, and ever looking on new 

Objects with an endleſs Curioſity, is a Delight known 


only to thoſe who are turned for Speculation: Nay they 


who enjoy it, muſt value Things only as they are the 
Objects of Speculation, without drawing any worldly Ad- 
vantage to themſelves from them, but juſt as they are 
what contribute to their Amuſement, or the Improve- 
ment of the Mind. I lay one Night laſt Week at Rich- 
nnd; and being reſtleſs, not out of Diſſatisfaction, but a 
dertain buſy Inclination one ſometimes has, I roſe at 
Four in the Morning, and took Boat for London, with a 
Reſolution to rove by Boat and Coach for the next Four 
and twenty Hours, till the many different Objects I muſt 
needs meet with ſhould tire my Imagination, and give 
me an Inclination to a Repoſe more profound than I was 
at that Time capable of. 1 be Pardon or" 
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odd Humour I am guilty of, and was often that Day 
which is ſaluting any Perſon whom I like, whether“ 
know him or not. This is a Particularity would bet 
lerated in me, if they conſider'd that the greateſt Pleaſure 
I know I receive at my Eyes, and that 1 am obliged to 
an agreeable Perſon for coming abroad into my View 
as another is for a Viſit of Converſation at their own 
Houſes. | 

THE Hours of the Day and Night are taken up in the 
Cities of London and Weſtminſter, by People as different 
from each other as thoſe who are born in different Centu- 
ries. Men of Six o'Clock give way to thoſe of Nine, they 
of Nine to the Generation of Twelve, and they of Twelve 
diſappear, and make Room for the faſhionable World, 
who — made Two. o Clock the Noon of the Day. 

WHEN we firſt put off from Shore, we ſoon fell in 
with a Fleet of Gardeners bound for the ſeveral Market. 
Ports of London; and it was the moſt pleaſing Scene ima- 
ginable to ſee the Chearfulneſs with which thoſe indu- 
itrious People ply'd their Way to a certain Sale of their 
Goods. The Banks on each Side are as well peopled, and 
beautified with as agreeable Plantations as any Spot on 
the Earth; but the Thames it ſelf, loaded with the Pro- 
dact of each Shore, added very much to the Landskip. 
It was very eaſy to obſerve by their Sailing, and the 
Countenances .of the ruddy Virgins, who were Super- 
cargoes, the Parts of the Town to which they were 
bound. There was an Air in the Purveyors for Covent- 
Gardex, who frequently converſe with Morning Rakes, 
very unlike the ſeemly Sobriety of thoſe bound for Scl 
Market. 

NOTHING remarkable happened in our Voyage ; 
but I landed with Ten Sail of Apricock Boats at Strand. 
Bridge, aſter having pat m at Nine E/ms, and taken in 


Melons, conſigned by Mr. Cufe of that Place, to Sarah | 


Sewell and Company, at their Stall in Cowvent-Garden. We 
arrived at Strand-Bridge at Six of the Clock, and were 
unloading; when the Hackney-Coachmen of the forego- 
ing Night took their leave of each other at the Dari- 
Houſe, to go to Bed before the Day was too far ſpent. 
Chimney -Sweepers paſs'd by us as we made up to the 


Market, and {ome Rallery happened between one - - 
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Enit Wenches, and thoſe black Men, about the Devil and 
Eve, with Alluſion to their ſeveral Profeſſions. I could 
rot believe any Place more entertaining than Covent- 
Garden 3 where I ſtrolled from one Fruit ſhop to ano- 
ther, with Crowds of agreeable young Women around 
me, who were purchaſing Fruit for their reſpective Fa- 
milies. It was almoſt eiglit of the Clock before I could 
leave that Variety of Objects. .1 took Coach and follows 
ed a young Lady, who tripped into another juſt before 
me, attended by her Maid. 1 ſaw immediately ſhe was 
of the Family of the Yainloves: There are a Set of theſe 
who of all things affect the Play of Bindman's-Buff, and 
leading Men into Love for they know not whom, who 
are fled they know not where. This fort of Woman is 
uſually a janty Slattern ; ſhe hangs on her Clothes, plavs' 
her Head, varies her Poſture, and changes Place inceſſant- 
ly, and all with an Appearance of ſtriving at the {ame 
time to hide her ſelf, and yet give you to. underftand ſhe 
isin Humour to laugh at you. You muſt have often 
ſeen the Coachmen make Signs with their Fingers as they 
drive by each other, to intimate how much they have 
pot that Day. They can carry on that Language to give 
ntelligence where they are driving. In an Inſtant my 
Coachman took the Wink to purſue, and the Lady's Dri- 
yer gave the Hint that he was going through Long-4c7e 
towards St. F ames's: While he whipped up 7 ames-Street, 
we drove for King-Street, to ſave the Paſsat St Martin's- 
Lane. The Coachmen took care to meet, joſtle, and threa- 
ten each other for Way, and be entangled at the End of 
Newport-Street and Long-Acre. The Fright, you muſt 
believe, brought down the Lady's Coach Door, and oblig- 
ed her, with her Mask off, to inquire into the Buſtle, when 
ſhe ſees the Man ſhe would avoid. The Tackle of the 
Coach-window is ſo bad fhe cannot draw it up again, and 
ſhe drives on ſometimes wholly diſcovered, and ſome- 
times half eſ@ped, according to the Accident of Carri- 
ages in her Way. One of theſe Ladies keeps her Seat in 
a Hackney-Coach, as well as the beſt Rider does on a ma- 
naged Horſe. The laced Shoe on her Left Foot, with a 
careleſs Geſture, juſt appearing cn the oppoſite Cuſhion, 
held her both firm, and in a proper Attitude to receive 

the next Jolt. 
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As ſhe was an excellent Coach-Woman, man 
the Glances at each other which we had for an Hoe 
an Half, in all Parts of the Town by the Skill of our Dri. 
Vers ; till at laſt my Lady was conveniently loſt with No- 
tice from her Coachman to ours to make off, and he 
| ſhould hear where ſhe went. This Chace was now at 
an End, and the Fellow who drove her came to us, and 
diſcovered that he was ordered to come again in an 
Hour, for that ſhe was a Silk-Worm. I was ſurpriſed 
with this Phraſe, but found it was a Cant among the 
Hackney Fraternity for their beſt Cuſtomers, Women 
who ramble twice or thrice a Week from Shop to Shop, 
to turn overall the Goods in 'Fown without buying ary 
thing. The Silk-Worms are, it ſeems, indulged by the 
radeſmen; for tho they never buy, they are ever talk. 
ing of new bilks, Laces and Ribbons, and ſerve the Own- 
ers in getting them Cuſtomers as their common Dun- 
ners do in making them pay. | 
IHE Day ot People of Faſhion began now to break, 
and Carts and Haeks were mingled with Equipages of 
Show and Vanity; when I reſolved to walk it out of 
Cheapneſs; but my unhappy Curioſity is ſuch, that I find 
it always my Intereſt to take Coach, for ſome odd Ad- 
venture among Beggars, Ballad-Singers, or the like, de- 
tains and throws me into Expence. It happened ſo im- 
mediately ; for at the Corner of Warwick-Street, as I was 
liſtning to a new Ballad, a ragged Raſcal, a Beggar who 
knew me, came up to me, and began to turn the Eye 
of the good Company upon me, by telling me he was 
extreme Poor, and ſhould die in the Street for want of 
Drink, except I immediately would have the Charity to 
give him Six-pence to go into the next Ale-houſe and 
ſave his Life. He „with a melancholy Face, that 
all his Family had died of Thirſt. All the Mob have 
Humour, and two or three began to take the Jeſt ; by 
which Mr. Sturdy carried his Point, and let me incak off 
to a Coach. As I drove _ it wasa pleafing Reflext- 
on to ſee the World fo prettily checquered fince I left 
Richmond, and the Scene ſtill filling with Children of a 
new Hour. This Satisfaction increaſed as I moved to- 
wards the City ; and gay Signs, well diſpoſed Streets, 
magnificent publick Structures, and wealthy Shops, _ 
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ed with contented Faces, made the Joy ſtill riſing - 
re ch we came into the Centre of the City, and Centre of 
he World of Trade, the Exchange of London. As other 
Men in the Crowds about me were pleaſed with their 
Hopes and Bargains, I found my Account in obſerving - 
hem, in Attention to their ſeveral Intereſts. I, indeed, 
boked upon my {elf as the richeſt Man that walk ed the 
Exchange that Day; for my Benevolence made me ſhare - 
the Gains of every Bargain that was made. It was not 
the leaſt of my Satisfactions in my Survey, to go up 
fairs, and paſs the Shops of agreeable Females; to ob- 
ferve ſo many pretty Hands buſy in the Foldings of Rib- - 
dons, and the utmoſt eagerneſsof agreeable Faces in the 
dale of Patches, Pins, and Wires, on each Side the Coun- 
ters, was an Amuſement, ingwhich I could longer have 
mdulged my felf, had not the dear Creatures called to - 
me to ask what I wanted, when I could not anſwer, on- 
ly To hook at yon. I went to one of the Windows which 
ned to the Area below, where all the ſeveral Voices 
oft their Diſtinction, and roſe up in a confuſed Hum- - 
ning; Which created in me a Reflexion that could not 
come into the Mind of any but of one a little too ſtudi- 
ous ; for I ſaid to my ſelf, with a kind of Pun in Thought, 
What Nonſenſe is all the Hurry of this World to thoſe who are + 
above it? In theſe, or not much wiſer Thoughts, I had 
like to have loſt my Place at the Chop-Houſe, where 
every Man according to the natural Baſhfulneſs or Sul- - 
lenneſs of our Nation, eats in a publick Room a Meſs 
of Broth, or Chop of Meat, in dumb Silence, as if 
they had no pretence to ſpeak to each other on the - 
Foot of being Men, except they were of each other's - 
Acquaintance. | 
I went afterwards to Robir's, and ſaw People who had 
dined with me at the Five-penny ordinary juſt before, 
; pre Bills for the Value of large Eſtates ; and could not 
behold with great Pleaſure, Property lodged in, and 
transferred in a Moment from ſuch as would never be 
Maſters of half as much as is ſeemingly in them, and 
given from them every Day they live. But before Five 
in the Afternoon I left the City, came to my common 
Scene of Cowvent-Garden, and paſſed the Evening at Wil's 
in attending the Diſcourſes of ſeveral Sets of People, who 
| K 4 relieved 
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relieved each other within my Hearing on the Subjects of 
Cards, Dice, Love, Learning and Politicks. The laſt 
Subject kept me till I: heard the Streets in the Poſſeſſion 
of the Bell-man, Who had now the World to himſelf, 
and cry d, 'Paft Twoof Clock. This rous'd me from my 
Seat, and I went to my Lodging, led by a Light, whom 
J put into the Diſcourſe of his private Oeconomy, and 
made him give me an Actount of the Charge, Hazard, 
Profit and Loſs of a Family that depended upon a Link, 
with a Deſign to end my trivial Day with the Generoſity 
of Six-pence, inſtead of a third Part of that Sum. When 
I cameto'my Chambers I writ down theſe Minutes ; but 
was at a Loſs what Inſtrk&ion I ſhould propoſe to my 
Reader from the Enumeration of ſo many Inſignificant 
Matters and Occurrences ; and I thought it of great Uſe, 
if they could learn with me to keep their Minds open to 
Gratifcation, and ready to receive it from any thing it 
meets with, This one Circumſtance will make every 
Face you ſee give yyqu the Satisfaction yu now take in 
beholding that of a Friend; will make every Object a 
pleaſing one; will make all the Good which arrives to 
any Man, an Increaſe of Happineſs to your ſelf. T 
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— Ergo Apis Matine 

More modoque 

Grata Carpentis thyma per laborem 


Plurimum 


HE following Letters have in them Reflexions- 
which will ſeem of Importance both to the Learned 
World and to Domeſtick Life. There is in the 

firſt an Allegory ſo well carry'd on, that it cannot but be 

very pleafing to thoſe who have a Taſte of good Writing 

and the other Billets may have their Uſe in common 

Life. 


Mr 
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Mr. SFECTATOR, 
; A S 1 walked t'other Day in a fine Garden, and 
obſerved the great Variety of Improvements in 
« Plants and Flowers beyond what they otherwiſe would 
have been, I was naturally led into a Reflexion upon 
the Advantages of Education, or Modern Culture; how 
many good Qualities in the Mind are loſt, for want of 
the like due Care in nurſing and skilfully managing 
« them, how many Virtues are choked, by the Multitude 
« of Weeds which are ſuffered to grow among them; 
© how excellent Parts are often ſtarved and uſeleſs, by 
being planted in a wrong Soil; and how very ſeldom 
do theſe moral Seeds produce the noble Fruits which 
might be expected from them, by a Neglect of pro- 
« per Manuring, neceſſary Pruning, and an artful Ma- 
nagement of our tender [nclinations and firſt Spring of 
Life: Theſe obvious Speculations made me at length 
conclude, that there is a ſort of vegetable Principle in 
the Mind of every Man when he comes into the World. 
In Infants the Seeds lie buried and undiſcovered, till 
after a while they ſprout forth in à kind of rational 
* Leaves, which are Words ; and in due Seaſon the Flow- | 
ers begin to appear in Variety of beautiful Colours, and 
all the gay Pictures of youthful Fancy and Imaginati- 
on; at laſt the Fruit knits and is formed, which is 
green, perhaps, firſt, and ſour, unpleaſant to the Taſte, . 
and not fit to be gathered; till ripened by due Care and 
Application, it diſcovers it ſelf in all the noble Produc; 
tions of Philoſophy, Mathematicks, cloſe Reaſoning, 
and handſom Argumentation: And theſe Fruits, when 
they arrive at juſt Maturity, and are of a good Kind, 
* afford the molt vigorous Nouriſhment to the Minds of 
Men. I refle&ed further on the intellectual Leaves 
before mentioned, and found almoſt as great a Variety 
*-among them as in the vegetable World. I could eaſily 
* obſerve the ſmooth ſhining Italian Leaves; the nimble 
French Aſpen always in Motion; the Greet and Latin 
* Ever-greens, the Spani/> Myrtle, the Engliſh Oak, the 
* Scotch Thiſtle, the 1-4 Shambrogue, the prickly Ger; 
an and Dutch Holly, the Poi and Ruſſian Nettle, be- 
« fides a vaſt Number of Exoticks imported from A/ia, 
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* Africk, and America. I ſaw ſeveral barren Plants, which 
* bore only Leaves, without any Hopes of Flower or 
* Fruit: The Leaves of ſome were fragrant and well- 
* ſhaped, of others ill-ſcented and irregular. I wonder'g 
© at a Set of old whimſical Botaniſts, who ſpent their 


* whole Lives in the Contemplation of ſome withered | 
* Eeyptian, Coptick, Armenian, or Chineſe Leaves, while | 


others made it their Buſineſs to collect in voluminous 
* Herbals all the ſeveral Leaves of ſome one Tree. The 
* Flowers afforded a moſt diverting Entertainment, in a 
* wonderful Variety of Figures, Colours and Scents ; 
however, moſt of them withered ſoon, or at beſt are 
* but Annuals. Some profeſſed Floriſts make them their 
* conſtant Study and Employment, and deſpiſe all Fruit; 
and now and then a few fanciful People ſpend all their 
Time inthe Cultivation of a ſingle Tulip, or a Carna- 
tion: But the moſt agreeable Amuſement ſeems to be 
the well chooſing, mixing, and binding together theſe 
Flowers, in pleaſing Noſegays to preſent to Ladies. 
The Scent of Italian Flowers is obſerved, like their 
© other Perfume, to be too ſtrong, and to hurt the Brain; 
that of the French with glaring, gaudy Colours, yet faint 
and languid; German and Northern Flowers have little 
© or no Smell, or ſometimes an unpleaſant one. The An- 
* tients had a Secret to give a laſting Beauty, Colour, and 
«© Sweetneſs to ſome of their choice Flowers, which 
* flouriſh to this Day, and which few of the Moderns 
can effect. Theſe are becoming enough and agreeable 
in their Seaſon, and do often handſomly adorn an En- 
* tertainment, but an over-fondneſs of them ſeems to be 
a Diſeaſe. It rarely happens to find a Plant vigorous 
enough, to have (like an Orange-Tree) at once beauti- 
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riſhing Fruit, 
$ 1 R, Tours, &c. 


Dear Syxc, Auguſt 6, 1712. 
e 50 U have given us, in your Spectator of Saturday 
2 lait, a very excellent Diſcourſe upon the Force 
> of Cuſtom, and its wonderful Efficacy in making every 
thing pleaſant to us. I cannot deny but that I received 
above Two penny worth of Inſtruction from your Pa- 
5 j per, 


ful ſhining Leaves, fragrant Flowers, and delicious nou- 
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per, and in the general was very well pleaſed with it: 
but I am, without a Compliment, ſincerely troubled 
that I cannot exactly be of your Opinion, That it 
makes every thing pleaſing to us. In ſhort, I have the 
Honour to be yolc'd to a young Lady, whois, in plain 
« Engliſh, for her ſtanding, a very eminent Scold. She 
began to break her Mind very freely both to me and to 
© her Servants about two Months after our Nuptials; and 
© tho' I have been accuſtomed to this Humour of hers 
this three Years, yet, I do not know what's the Mat- 
ter with me, but I am no more delighted with it than 
] was at the very firſt, I have adviſed with her Rela- 
« tions about her, and they all tell me that her Mother 
and her Grandmother before her-were both taken much 
« after the ſame Manner; fo that ſince it runs in the Blood, 
© | have but ſmall Hopes of her Recovery. I ſhould be 
glad to have a little of your Advice in this Matter: I 
would not willingly trouble you to contrive how it may 
be a Pleaſure to me; if you will but put me in a Way 
that I may bear it with Indifference, I reſt ſatisfied. 
= Dear S$PEtc, | 
Your very humble Servant. 


P. S. I muſt do the poor Girl the Juſtice to) let vou 
know, that this Match was none of her own chooſing, . 
* (or indeed of mine either ; ) in Conſideration of which 1 
avoid giving her the leaſt Provocation ; and indeed we 
© live better together than uſually Folks do whohated one 
" another when they were firſt joined: To evade the Sin 
' againſt Parents, or at leaſt to extenuate it, my Dear 
falls at my Father and Mother, and I curſe hers for 
' making the Match. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 

£9 | Like the Theme you lately gave out extremely, and 
* 4 ſhould be as glad to handle it as any Man living: 
But I find my ſelf no better qualified to write about 
Money, chan about my Wiſe ; for, to tell you a Se- 
* cret which 4 defire may go no further, I am Maſter of 
neither of thoſe Subjects. 

Tours, 


Aug. 8, 1942. Pill-Gatlick., 
* Mr. 
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Ar. SPECTATOR, 


c 1 Deſire you would print th is in Iralicl, ſo as it may 


be generally taken notice of. It is deſigned 
to admoniſh all _ 


* are in the Pulpit it ſelf, as well as other Places, ſuch 


* grois Abuſes in this Kind, that I give this Warning to 
* all I know. I ſhall bring them for the Future before 


your Spectatorial Authority. On Sunday laſt, one, who 
© ſhall be nameleſs, reproving ſeveral of his Congregation 


for ſtanding at Prayers, was pleaſed to ſay, One would 


* think, like the Elephant, you had no Knees. Now I my 
© ſelf ſaw an Elephant in Bartholomew: Fair kneel down to 
take on his Back the ingenious Mr. William Pinkethman. 


= Your moſt humble Servant, 


PAY) DBI REES 
Ne 456. Wedneęſday, Auguſt 13. 


De quo libelli in celeberrimis locis proponuntur, 
Huic ne perire quidem tacitè conceditur. , "Tub 


TI AY, in his Tragedy of Venice preſerv'd, has de- 
ſcribed the Miſery of a Man, whoſe Effects are in 
the Hands of the Law, with great Spirit. The 

Bitterneſs of being the Scorn and Laughter of baſe Minds, 
the Anguiſh of being inſulted by Men hardened beyond 
the Senſe of Shame or Pity, and the Injury of a Man's 
Fortune being waſted, under Pretence of Jultice, are ex- 
cellently aggravated in the following Speech of Pierre to 


F affeir : 


I paſs'd this very Moment by thy Doors, | 
And found them guarded by a Troop of Villains: 
The Sons of publick Rapine were dęſtreying. 

They told me, by the Sentence of the Law, 

They had Commiſſion to ſeize all thy Fortune : 
Nay more, Privli's cruel Hand had fign'd it. 


a 


Hert 


| Perſons, who ſpeak either at.the Bar, 
* Pulpit, or any publick Aſſembly whatſoever, how they 
* ditcover their Ignorance in the Uſe of Similies. There 
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Here flood a Ruffian with a horrid Face, 
Lording it o'er a Pile of maſſ Plate, 

Tumbled into a Heap for publick Sale. 

There was another making villanous Feſts 

At thy Undoing : He had ta'en Poſſeſſion 

Of all thy ancient moſt domeſtick Ornaments : 
Rich Hangings intermix'd and wrought with Gold; 
The very Bed. awhich on thy Wedding Night 
Receiv'd thee to the Arms of Belvidera, 

The Scene of all thy Foys wwas wiolated 

By the coarſe Hands of filthy Dungeon Villains, 


Aud thrown amongſt the common Lumber. 


NOTHING indced can he more unhappy than 
the Condition of Bankruptcy. The Calamity which hap- 

ns to us by ill Fortune, or by the Injury of others, has in 
it ſome Conſolation ; but what ariſes from our own Misbe- 
haviour or Error, is the State of the moſt exquiſite Sor- 
row. When a Man conſiders not only an ample Fortune, 
but even the very Neceflaries of Life, his Pretence to 
Food it ſelf at the Mercy of his Creditors, he can 
but look upon himſelf in the State of the Dead, with his 
Cafe thus much worſe, that the laſt Office is performed 
by his Adverſaries, inſtead of his Friends. From this Hour 
the cruel World does not only take Poſſeſſion of his 
whole Fortune, but even of every thing elſe, which had 
no Relation to it. All his indifferent Actions have new 
Interpretations put upon them ; and thoſe whom he has 
favoured in his former Life, diſcharge themſelves of their 
Obligations to him, by joining in the Reproaches of his 
Enemies. It is almoſt incredible that it ſhould be ſo; 
but* it is too often ſeen that there is a Pride mixed with the 
Impatience of the Creditor, and there are who would ra- 
ther recover their own by the Downfal of a proſperous 


„Man, than be diſcharged to the common Satisfaction of 


themſelves and their Creditors. The wretched Man, wWho 
was lately Maſter of Abundance, is now under the Direc- 
tion of others; and the Wiſdom, Oeconomy, good Senſe 
and Skill in human Life before, by reaſon of his preſent 
Misfortune, are of no Uſe to him in the Diſpoſition of 
any thing. The Incapacity of an Infant or a Lunatick, 


ks deſigned for his Proviſion and Accommodation; = 
that 
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that of a Bankrupt, without any Mitigation in reſpect o 
the Accidents by which it arrived, is calculated for hi 
utter Ruin, except there be a Remainder ample enoug 
after the Diſcharge of his Creditors to bear alſo the Ex 
pence. of rewarding thoſe by whoſe Means the Effect of 
all his Labours was transferred from him. The Man i 
to look on and ſee others giving Directions upon what 
Terms and Conditions his Goods are to be purchaſed 
and all this uſually done not with an Air of Truſtees to 
diſpoſe of his E but Deſtroyers to divide and tear 
them to Pieces. 

THERE is ſomething ſacred in Miſery to great and 
Minds ; for this Reaſon all wiſe Law givers have 
extremely tender how they let looſe even the Man 

who has Right on his Side, to act with any Mixture o 
Reſentment againſt the Defendant. Virtuous and modeſt 
Men, though they be uſed with ſome Artifice, and have 
it in their Power to avenge themſelves, are {low in the 
Application of that Power, and are ever conſtrained to go 
into ri s Meaſures. They are careful to demonſtrate 

— not only Perſons injured, but alſo that to bear 

it longer, would be a Means to make the Offender injure 
others, before they proceed. Such Men clap their Hands 
upon their Hearts, and conſider what it is to have at their 

the Life of a Citizen. Such would have it to ſay 
to their own Souls, if poſſible, That they were merciful 
when they could have deſtroyed, rather than when it was 
in their Power to have ſpared a Man, they deſtroyed. 
This is a Due to the common Calamity of human Life, 
due in ſome meaſure to our very Enemies. They who 
ſcruple doing the leaſt Injury, are cautious of exacting the 
utmoſt Juſtice. 

LE T any one who is converſant in the Variety of 
Human Life reflect upon it, and he will find the Man 
who wants Mercy has a Taſte of no Enjoyment of any. 
Kind. There is a natural Diſreliſh of every thing which 
is goodan his very Nature, and he is born an Enemy to 
the World. He is ever extremely partial to himſelf in all 
his Actions, and has no Senſe of Iniquity but from the 
Puniſhment which ſhall attend it. The Law of the 
Land is his Goſpel, and all his Caſes of Conſcience are 
determined by his Attorney, Such Men * 
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vhat it is to gladden the Heart of a miſerable Man, 
tat Riches are the Inſtruments of ſerving the Purpoſes 
of Heaven or Hell, according to the Diſpoſition of the 
Pfefſor. The wealthy can torment or gratify all who 
we in their Power, and chooſe to do one or other as 
they are affected with Love or Hatred to Mankind. As 
for ſuch who are inſenſible of the Concerns of others, 
hut meerly as they affect themſelves, theſe Men are to be 
nlued only for their * and as we hope better 
— from their Heirs. I could not but read with 
eat Delight a Letter from an eminent Citizen, who has 
lle, to one who was intimate with him in his better 
fortune, and able by his Countenance to relieve his loſt 
Condition. 


SIR, 

II is in vain to multiply Words and make Apologies 
1 for what is never to be defended by the beſt Ad- 
' vocate in the World, the Guilt of being Unfortunate. 
All that a Man in my Condition can do or ſay, will be 
i received with Prejudice by the Generality of Mankind, 
but I hope not with you : You have beena great In- 
ſtrument in helping me to get what I have loft, and T 
know (for that Reaſon, as well as Kindneſs to me) you 
cannot but be in Pain to ſee me undone. To ſhew 
you I am not a Man incapable of bearing Calamity, 
1 will, though a poor Man, lay aſide the Diſtintion 
between us, and talk with the Frankneſs we did when 
' we were nearer to an 1 As all I do will be 
received with Prejudice, all you do will be looked upon 
' with Partiality. What J deſire of you, is, that you, 
' who are courted by all, would {mile upon me who am 
' ſhunned by all. Let that Grace and Favour which your 
Fortune throws upon you, be turned to make up the 
"2 '* Coldneſs and Indifference that is uſed towards me. All 

pe and generous Men will have an Eye of Kindneſs 

* for me for my own Sake, and the reſt of the World 

will regard me for. yours. There is a happy Contagi- 

Jon in Riches, as well as a deſtructive one in Poyerty ; . 

* the Rich can make rich without parting with any of 

their Store, and the Converſation of the Poor makes 

Men poor, though they borrow nothing of them. = 
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© this is to be accounted for I know not; but Mens F6 
mation follows us according to the Company we keep 
If you are what you were to me, you can go a prea 
Way towards my Recovery; if you are not, my good 
© Fortune, if ever it returns, will return by ſlower Ap 
proaches. 


Jam, SIX, 
Jour affe&ionate Friend, 
and humble Servant. 


THIS was anſwered with a Condeſcenſion that did 
not, by long impertinent Profeſſions of Kindneſs, inſult 
his Diſtrefs, but was as follows. 


Dear Tom, 

* 1 Am very glad to.hear that. you have Heart enough 
« & to begin the World a ſecond Time. I aſſure you, I 
4 do not think your numerous Family at all diminiſhed 
„in the Gifts of Nature for which I have ever ſo much 
s* admired them) by what has ſo lately happened to you. It 
4 I ſhall not only countenance your Affairs with my Ap- t 
« pearance for you, but ſhall accommodate you with a WW 1 
* conſiderable Sum at common Intereſt for three Years. Wi 1 
« You know I could make more of it; but I have {6 | 
« great a Love for you, that I can wave Opportunities 
*« of Gain to help you: For I do not care whether they | 
« ſay of me after I am dead, that I had an hundred or | 
fifty thouſand Pounds more then I wanted when [ 
« was living. | 

T. | Your obliged humble Servants 


Ne 457. Thurſday, Auguſt 14 \ | 
Multa & præclara minantis. Hor. 


Shall this Day lay before my Reader a Letter, written 

I by the ſame Hand with that of laſt Friday, which con- 
tained Propoſals for a Printed News-paper, that ſhould 
take in the whole Circle of the Penny · poſt. 1 
5 
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ea HE kind Reception you gave my laſt Friday's Let- 
ter, in which I broached my Project of a News-Pa- 
er, encourages me to lay before you two or three more; 
br, you mult know, Sir, that we look upon you to be 
he Loxwndes of the learned World, and cannot think any 
{heme practicable or rational before you have approved 
Cit, tho' all the Money we raiſe by it is on our own. 
Funds, and for our private Uſe. 

have often thought that a News-Letter of Whiſpers, 
written every Poſt, and ſent about the Kingdom, after 
the ame manner as that of Mr. Dyer, Mr. Dawkes, or 
ny other Epiſtolary Hiſtorian, might be highly pa 
ng to the Publick, as well as beneficial to the Author. 
by Whiſpers I mean thoſe Pieces of News which are 
communicated as Secrets, and which bring a double Plea- 
fare to the Hearer; firſt, as they are private Hiſtory, 
and in the next Place, as they have always in them a 
Daſh of Scandal. Theſe are the two chief Qualifications 
in an Article of News, which recommend it, in a more 
than ordinary Manner, to the Ears of the Curious. Sick- 
nels of Perions in high Poſts, Twilight Viſits paid and 
received by Miniſters of State, Clandeſtine Courtſhips and 
Marriages, Secret Amours, Loſſes at Play, Applications. 
for Places, with their reſpective Succeſſes or Repulſes, 
are the Materials in which I chiefly intend to deal. I 
have two Perſons, that are each of them the Repreſenta- 
tire of a Species, who are to furniſh me with thoſe 
Whiſpers which I intend to convey to my Correſpon- 
dents. The firſt of theſe is Peter Hub, deſcended from 
the ancient Family of the Huſbes. The other is the old 
Lady Blat, who has a very numerous Tribe of Daugh- 
ters in the two great Cities of London and Weſtminſter. 
Peter Huſb has a whiſpering Hole in moſt of the great 
Coffee-houſes about Town. If you are alone with him 
in a wide Room, he carries you up into a Corner of it, 
and ſpeaks in your Ear. 1 have ſeen Peter ſeat himſelf 
in a 8 of ſeven or eight Perſons, whom he never 
ſaw before in his Life; and after having looked about 
to ſee there was no one that over- heard him, has com- 
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municated to them in a low Voice, and under the Su 
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of Secrecy, the Death of a great Man in the Coun 

who was perhaps a Fox-hunting the very Moment th. 
Account was given of him. If upon your entring j 
to a Coffee-houſe you ſee a Circle of Heads bending « 


ver the Table, and lying cloſe by one another, it is ter, :M* 
one but my Friend Petey is among them. I have knowl 
Peter publiſhing the Whiſper of the Day by eight of 


Clock in the Morning at Garra-vay's, by twelve at Will's 
and before two at the Smyrna. When Peter has th 
effectually lanched a Secret, I have been very well plea 
ſed to hear People whiſpering it to one another at ſe 
cond Hand, and ſpreading it about as their own; for you 
muſt know, Sir, the great Incentive to Whiſpering is 
the Ambition which every one has of being thought in 
the Secret, and being look'd upon as a Man who has Ac- 
cels to greater People than one would imagine. After 
having given you this Account of Peter Hiſb, I proceed 
to that virtuous Lady, the old Lady Blat. who is to 
communicate. to me the private Tranſactions of the 
Crimp Table, with all the Arcana of the Fair Sex. The 
Lady Js, you muſt underſtand, has ſuch a particular 
— 2 in ber Whiſper, that it blights like an Eaſterly 
Wind, and withers every Reputation that it breathes up- 
on. She has a particular Knack at making private Wed- 
dings, and laſt Winter married above five Women of 
Quality to their Footmen. Her Whiſper can make an- 
innocent young Weman big with Child, or fill an health- 
ful young Fellow with Diftempers that are not to be 
named. She can*turn a Viſit into an Intrigue, and a di- 
fant Salate into an Aſſignation. She can beggar the 
Wealthy, and d the Noble. In ſhort, ſhe can whil- 
per Men Baſe or Fooliſh, Jealous or IIl- natur'd, or, if Oc- 
cafion requires, can tell you the Slips of their Great Grand- 
mothers, and traduce the Memory of honeſt Coachmen 
that have been in their Graves above theſe hundred Years. 
By theſe and the like Helps, I queſtion not but I ſhall 
ſh out a very handſom News-Letter. If you ap- 
prove my Project, I ſhall begin to whiſper by the very 
next Poſt, and queſtion not but every -one of my Cuftom- 
ers will be very well pleaſed with me, when he conſiders 
that every Piece of News I ſend him is a Word in his Ear, 
nladtse him into a Secret. 


HAVING: 
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HAVING given you a Sketch of this Project, I 

in the next Place, ſuggeſt to you another for a 
onthly Pamphlet, which I ſhall likewiſe ſubmit to your 
beRtatorial Wiſdom. I need not tell you, Sir, that there 
Wee ſeveral Authors in France, Germany and Holland, as 
Wd! as in our own Country, who publiſh every Month, 
What they call An Account of the Works of the Learned, in 
nich they give us an Abſtract of all ſuch Books as are 
Whinted in any Part of Europe. Now, Sir, it is my De- 
Wien co publiſh every Month, An Account of the Works of 
th Unlearned. Several late Productions of my own 
(ountry-men, who many of them make a very eminent 
figure in the illiterate World, encourage me in this Un- 
fetaking. I may, in this Work, poſſibly make a Re- 
new of ſeveral Pieces which have appeared in the Fo- 
Wien Accounts above-mentioned, tho' they ought not to 
W have been taken notice of in Works which bear ſuch a 
W Title, I may, likewiſe, take into Conſideration fuch 
Pieces as appear, from time to time, under the Names of 
thoſe Gentlemen who compliment one another in Pub- 

Ick Aſſemblies, by the Title of the Learned Gentlemen. 

Our Party-Authors will alſo afford me a great Variety of 
kubjets, not to mention Editors, Commentators, and 
fthers, who are oſten Men of no Learning, or what is 
bad, of no Knowledge. I ſhall not enlarge upon this 
Hint ; but if you think any thing can be made of it, I 
tall ſet about it with all the Pains and Application that ſo 
aeful a Work deſerves. | 

Jam ever, 


C Moft worthy $ IR, &ͤc 


tt 


No 458. Friday, Auguſt 15. 
"Aſo; ut dyd3y—— Hel. 
Pudor malus= Hor. 

Could not but ſmile at the Account that was Veſter 

day given me of a modeſt young Gentleman, who 

wag 2 arg to an Entertainment, though he was not 
ud to drink, had not the Confidence to refuſe his Glaſs 
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in his Turn, when on a ſudden he grew fo fluſtered thall 


he took all the Talk of the Table into his own Hands 
abuſed every one of the Company, and flung a Bottle a 
the Gentleman's Head who treated him. This has givel 
me Occaſion to reflect upon the ill Effects of a viciou 
Modeſty, and to remember the Saying of Brutus, as it i 
quoted by Plutarch, that the Perſon has had but an ill E 
_ ducation, who has not been taught ta deny any thing. Thi 


falſe kind of Modeſty has, perhaps, betrayed both Sexes 


into as many Vices asthe moſt abandoned Impudence, and 
is the more inexcuſable to Reaſon, becaule it acts to gra 
tify others rather than it ſelf, and is puniſhed with a kind 
of Remorſe, not only like other vicious Habits when the 
Crime is over, but even at the very time that it is com- 
Mitted. g 

NOTHING is more amiable than true Modeſſy, 
and nothing is more contemptible than the falſe, The 
one guards Virtue, the other betrays it. True Modeſty 
is aſhamed to do any thing that is repugnant to the Rules 
of right Reaſon: Falſe Modeſty is aſhamed to do any 
thing that is oppoſite to the Humour of the Company, 
True Modeſty avoids every thing that is criminal, falſe 
Modeſty every thing that is unfaſhionable. The latter is 
only a general undetermined Inſtin& ; the former is that 
Inſtinct, limited and circumſcribed by the Rules of Pru- 
dence and Religion. 

WE may conclude that Modeſty. to be falſe and vicious, 
which engages a Man to do any thing that is ill or indiſ- 
creet, or which reftrains him from doing any thing that is 
of a contrary Nature. How many Men, in the common 
Concerns of Life, lend Sums of Money which they are 
not-able to ſpare, are bound for Perſons whom they have 
but little Friendſhip for, give Recommendatory Characters 
of Men whom they. are not acquainted with, beſtow Pla- 
ces on thoſe whom they do not eſteem, live in-ſuch 2 
Manner as they themſelves do not approve, and all this 
meerly becauſe they have not the Confidence to refiſt So- 
licitation, Importunity or Example ? 

NOR does this falſe Modefty expoſe us only to ſuch 
Actions as are indiſcreet, but very often to ſuch as are 
highly criminal. When Xenophanes was called timorous, 
becauſe he would not venture his Money in a 3 1. 
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dice: I confe/5, ſaid he, that I am exceeding timorous, for 
are not do any ill thing. On the contrary, a Man cf 
icious Modeſty complies with every thing, and is only 
karful of doing what may look fingular in the Company 
where he is engaged. He falls in with the Torrent, and 
kts himſelf go to every Action or Diſcourſe, however un- 
uſtifiable in it ſelf, ſo it be in Vogue among the preſent 
Party. This, tho' one of the moſt common, is one of the 
not ridiculous Diſpoſitions in human Nature, that Men 
hould not be aſhamed of ſpeaking or acting in a diſſolute 
mr irrational Manner, but that one who is in their Com- 
any ſhould be aſhamed of governing himſelf by the Prin- 
cples of Reaſon and Virtue. | 

IN the ſecond place we are to conſider falſe Modeſty, 
u it reſtrains a Man from doing what is good and lauda- 
le. My Readers own Thoughts will ſuggeſt to him 
many Inſtances and Examples under this Head. I ſhall 
only dwell upon one Reflexion, which I cannot make 
without a Secret Concern. We have in England a parti- 
cular Baſhfulneſs in every thing that regards Religion. A 
well-bred Man is obliged to conceal any Serious Senti- 
ment of this Nature, and very often to appear a greater 
Libertine than he is, that he may keep himſelf in Coun- 
tenance among the Men of Mode. Our Exceſs of Mo- 
delty makes us ſhamefaced in all the Exerciſes of Piety 
and Devotion. This Humour prevails upon us daily ; in- 
much, that at many well-bred Tables, the Maſter of the 
Houſe is ſo very modeſt a Man, that he has not the Con- 
idence to ſay Grace at his own Table: A Cuſtom which 
is not only practiſed by all the Nations about us, but was 
never omitted by the Heathens themſelves. Engliſb Gen- 
tlemen who travel into Roman-Catholick Countries, are 
not a little ſurprized to meet with People of the beſt 


r 6” 


Quality kneeling in their Churches, and engaged in their 


vate Devotions, tho' it be net at the Hour of Publick 
orſhip. An Officer of the Army, ora Man of Wit and 
Pleaſure in thoſe Countries, would be afraid of paſſin 
not only for an irreligious, but an ill bred Man, ſhoul 
he be ſeen to go to Bed, or fit down at Table, with- 
out offering up his Devotions on ſuch Occaſions. The 
lame Show of Religion appears in all the Foreign Re- 
ed Churches, and enters ſo much into their r 
on- 
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Converſation, that an Eng/z/oman is apt to term them 
itical and Preciſe. 

THIS little Appearance of a Religious Deportme 
in our Nation, may proceed in ſome meaſure from th 
Modeſty which is natural to us, but the great occaſion « 
it is certainly this. Thoſe Swarms of Sectaries that over 
ran the Nation in the time of the great Rebellion, cat 
ried their Hypocriſy ſo high, that they had converte 
our whole Language into a Jargon of Enthuſiaſm ; inf 
much that upon the Reſtoration Men thought they coul 
not recede too far from the Behaviour and Practice « 
thoſe Perſons, who had made Religion a Cloke to ſo ma 
ny Villanies. — 5 _ them into / _ Extreme, e 
very Appearance 0 otion was looked upon as Puri 
tanical, and falling into the Hands of the Rilliculers wha 
flouriſhed in that Reign, and attacked every thing that 
was Serious, it has ever ſince been out of Countenance 
5 us. By this means we are gradually fallen into 
that Vicious Modeſty which has in ſome meaſure worn 
out from among us the Appearance of Chriſtianity in 
Ordinary Life and Converſation, and which diſtinguiſhes 
us from all our Neighbours. 

HYPOCRISY cannot indeed be too much deteft- 
ed, but at the ſame time is to be preferred to open Impie- 
ty. They are both equally deſtructive to the Perſon who 
is poſſeſſed with them; but in e others, Hypo 
crily is not ſo pernicious as bare- Irreligion. The 
due Mean to be obſerved is to be ſincerely Virtuous, and Wi ( 
at the ſame time to let the World ſees we are ſo. I do not 
know a more dreadful Menace in the Holy Writings, than 
that which is pronounced againſt thoſe who have this per- 
verted Modeſty, to be aſhamed before Men in à Particular 
of ſuch unſpeakable Importance. C 
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wo—quicguid dignum ſapiente bonoque eff. Hor. 
ELIGION may be conſidered under two Gene- | 9 i 


ral Heads. The firſt comprehends what we are to 1 
believe, the other what we are to practiſe. By 1 ; 
x 
l 


doſe things which we are to believe, I mean whatever i 
| — to us in the Holy Writings, and which we +420 
Would not have obtained the Knowledge of by the Light 1 
Nature; by the things which we are to practiſe, I 19 
nean all thoſe Duties to which we are directed by Reaſon ky | 
Natural Religion. The firſt of theſe I ſhall diſtinguiſh Bi 
[i 
| 


by the Name of Faith, the ſecond by that of Morality. 
IF we look into the more ſerious Part of Mankind, we | 
ind many who lay ſo great a Streſs upon Faith, that they bi 
wegleft Morality ; and many who build ſo much upon Mo- 1 | 4 
ality, that they do not a due Regard to Faith. The S438 
perfect Man ſhould. be efedtive in heither of theſe Parti- 
wlars, as will be very evident to thoſe who conſider the 
C Benefits which ariſe from each of them, and which 
| ſhall make the Subject of this Day's Paper. 
NOTWITHSTANDING this general Diviſion of 
Chriſtian Duty into Morality and Faith, and that they 
tave both their . Excellencies, the firſt has the 
e eminence in ſeveral Reſ pects. 
Hirſt, BECAUSE the greateſt Part of Morality (as I 
luve ſtated the Notion of it,) is of a fixt Eternal Nature, 
—\y endure when Faith ſhall fail, and be loſt in Con- 
y 
ech, BECAUSE a Perſon may be qualified to do 
greater Good to Mankind, and become more beneficial to 
the World, by Morality, without Faith, than by Faith 
without Morality. 
| Thirdh, BECAUSE Morality gives a greater Perfec- 
tion to human Nature, by quieting the Mind, modera- 
ung the Paſſions, and advancing the Happineſs of every 
Man in his private Capacity. | 
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 Fourthly, BECAUSE the Rule of Morality is my 
more certain than that of Faith, all the Civilized Natio 
of the World agreeing in the great Points of Moralid 
as much as they differ in thoſe of Faith. 

Fifthly, BECAUSE Infidelity is not of ſo maligna 
a Nature as Immorality ; or to put the fame Reaſon 
another Light, becauſe it is generally owned, there m- 
be Salvation for a virtuous Infidel, (particularly in t. 
read Invincible Ignorance) but none for a vicious Be 

ver. 

Sixth, BECAUSE Faith ſeems to draw its Princ 
pal, if not all its Excellency, from the Influence it he 
upon Morality ; as we ſhall tee more at large, if we co 
der wherein conſiſts the Excellency of Faith, or the Be 
lief of Revealed Religion; and this I think is, 

Firft, IN explaining and carrying to greater Height 
ſeveral Points of Morality. 

Secondly, I N furniſhing new and ſtronger Motives tt 
enforce the Practice of Morality. 

_ Thirdly, IN giving us more amiable Ideas of the Su 
premeBeing, more endearing Notions of one another, and 
a truer State of our ſelves, both in regard to the Grandeui 
and Vileneſs of our Natures. 

Fourthly, BY ſhewing us the Blackneſs and Deformit 
of Vice, which in the Chriſtian Syſtem is ſo very great, 
that he who is poſſeſſed of all Perfection and the Sove- 
reign Judge of it, is repreſented by ſeveral of our Divines 
as hating Sin to the ſame Degree that he loves the Sacred 
Perſon who was made the Propitiation of it. 

Fifthly, IN being the ordinary and preſcribed Method 
of making Morality effectual to Salvation. 

I haveonly touched on theſe ſeveral Heads, which every 
one who is converſant in Diſcourſes of this Nature will 
eaſily enlarge upon in his own Thoughts, and draw Con- 
cluſions from them which may be uſeful to him in the 
Conduct of his Life. One I am ſure is ſo obvious, that 
he cannot miſs it, namely that a Man cannot be perfect in 
his Scheme of Morality, who does not ſtrengthen and 
ſupport it with that of the Chriſtian Faith, 

ESIDES this, I ſhall lay down two or three other 
Maxims which I think we may deduce from what has 
been ſaid, | * 

| init 
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Firſt, THAT we ſhould be particularly cautious of 
WW naking any thing an Article of Faith, which does not 
W contribute to the Confirmation or Improvement of Mo- 


ality. 

Grone „THAT no Article of Faith can be true and 
athentick, which weakens or ſubverts the practical Part 
Religion, or what I have hitherto called Morality. 

Thirdly, THAT the greateſt Friend of Morality, or 
Natural Religion, cannot poſſibly apprehend any Danger 
kom embracing Chriſtianity, as it 1s preſerved pure and 
corrupt in the Doctrines of our National Church. 

THERE is likewiſe another Maxim which I think 
may be drawn from the foregoing Conſiderations, which 


my ill Conſequences that may ariſe from them, ſuppoſing 
they ſhould be Erroneous, before we give up our Aſſent 
o them. 
FOR Example, In that diſputable Point of Perſecuting 
Men for Conſcience Sake, beſides the imbittering their 
Minds with Hatred, Indignation, and all the Vehemence 
of Reſentment, and in ſnaring them to profeſs what they 
de not believe; we cut them off from the Pleaſures and 
Advantages of Society, afflict their Bodies, diſtreſs their 
Fortunes, hurt their Reputations, ruin their Families, make 
"WE their Lives painful, or put an End to them. Sure when I 
ſee ſuch dreadful — riſing from a Principle, I 
would be as fully convinced of the Truth of it, as of a 
Mathematical Demonſtration, before I would venture to 
at upon it, or make ita part of my Religion, 

IN this Caſe the Iajury done our Neighbour is plain 
and evident, the Principle that puts us upon doing it, of 
a dubious and diſputable Nature. Morality ſeems ighly 
violated by the one, and whether or no a Zeal for what 


very uncertain. I cannot but think, if our Religion pro- 


it ſelf by ſuch cruel Inſtances. But, to conclude'wi 
the Words of an excellent Author, We have Juft enough 


Religion to make us hate, but not enough to make us live 
oe another. - | C 


Vo I. VI. L Mon day, 


s this, that we ſhould, in all dubious Points, conſider 


a Man thinks the true Syſtem of Faith may juſtify it, is 


duces Charity as well as Zeal, it' will not be for ſhewin 
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Decipimur Specie Recti | Hal 


VR Defects and Follies are too often unknown to 
us; nay, they are fo far from being known to us, 
that they paſs for Demonſtrations of our Worth. 
This makes us eaſy in the midſt of them, fond to ſhew 
them, fond to improve in them, and to be eſteemed for 
them. Then it is that a thouſand unaccountable Conceits, 
y Inventions, and extravagant Actions muſt afford us 
Pleafures, and diſplay us to others in the Colours which 
we our ſelves take a Fancy to glory in: And indeed there 
is ſomething ſo amuſing for the time in this State of Va- 
-nity and ill- grounded Satisfaction, that even the wiſer 
World has choſen an exalted Word to deſcribe its In- 
. chantments, and called it The Paradiſe of Fools. 
PERHAPS the latter Part of this Reflexion may 
ſeem a falſe Thought to ſome, and bear another Turn 
than what I have given; but it is at preſent none of my 
Buſineſs to look after it, who am going to confeſs that [ 
have been lately amongſt them in a Viſion. | 
METHOUGHT, I wastranſported to a Hill, green, 
flowery, and of an eaſy Aſcent. Upon the broad Top of 
it reſided ſquint- eyed Error, and popular Opinion with ma- 
ny Heads ; two that dealt in Sorcery, and were famous 
for bewitching People with the Love of themſelves. To 
theſe repaired a Multitude from every ſide, by two dif- 
ferent Paths which lead towards each of them. Some 
who had the moſt aſſuming Air, went directly of them- 
{elves to Error, without expecting a Conductor; others 
of a; ſofter Nature went firſt to popular Opinion, from 
whencea ſhe influenced and engaged them with their own 
Praiſes, ſhe delivered them over to his Government. 
WHEN we had aſcended to an open Part of the Sum- 
mit where Opinion abode, we found her entertaining ſe- 
veral who had arrived before us. Her Voice was plea- 


ſing; ſhe breathed Odours as ſhe ſpoke: She — to 
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have a Tongue for every one; every one thought he heard 
of ſomething that was valuable in himſelf, and expected a 
Paradiſe which ſhe promiſed as the Reward of his Merit. 
Thus were we drawn to follow her, till ſhe ſhould bring 
a Where it was to be beſtowed : And it was obſervable, 
that all the Way we went, the Company was either prai- 
ing themſelves for their Qualifications, or one another 
for thoſe Qualifications which they took to be conſpicu- 
ous in their own Characters, or diſpraifing others for 
wanting theirs, or vying in the Degrees of them. 

AT laſt we approached a Bower, at the Entrance of 
which Error was ſeated. The Trees were thick-woven, 
and the Place where he fat artfully contrived to darken 
him a little. He was diſguiſed in a whitiſh Robe, which 
he had put on, that he might appear to us with a nearer 
Reſemblance to Truth: And as ſhe has a Light whereby 
ſhe manifeſts the Beauties of Nature to the Eyes of her 
Adorers, ſo he had provided himſelf with a magical 
Wand, that he _—_ do ſomething in Imitation of it, 
and pleaſe with Deluſions. This he lifted ſolemnly, and 
muttering to himſelf, bid the Glories which he kept un- 
der Inchantment to appear before us. Immediately we 
caſt our Eyes on that part of the Sky to which he pointed, 
and obſerved a thin blue Proſpet, which cleared as 
Mountains in a Summer Morning when the Miſts go off, 
and the Palace of Vanity appeared to Sight. 

T HE Foundation hardly ſeemed a Foundation, but a 
Set of curling Clouds, which it ſtood upon by magical Con- 
trivance. The Way by which we andes was painted 
like a Rainbow; and as we went the Breeze that played 
about us bewitched the Senſes. The Walls were gilded 
all for Show ; the loweſt Set of Pillars were of the flight 
Fine Corinthian Order, and the Top of the Building be- 
ing rounded, bore ſo far the Reſemblance of a Bubble. 

AT the Gate the Travellers neither met with a Porter, 
nor waited till one ſhould appear; every one thought 
his Merits a ſufficient Paſsport, and preſſed forward. In the 


Hall we met with ſeveral Phantoms, that rov'd amongſt - 


us, and rang'd the Company according to their Senti- 
ments, There was decreating Honour, that had nothing 
to ſhew in but an old Coat of his Anceſtors Atchievements: 
There was O/lemtation, that made himſelf his own 
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conſtant Subject, and Ga/antry ſtrutting upon his Tip- 

toes. At the upper End of the Hall nood a Throne 

wh aſe Canopy glitter d with all the Riches that Gaiery 

eould contrive to laviſh on its and between the pilded 

Arms ſat Vanity, deck d in the Peacock's Feathers, and 

acknowledged for another Venus by her Votaries. The 

Boy who ſtood beſide her for a Cupid, and who made the | 

World to bow before her, was called Se Conceit. His 

Eyes had every now and then a Caſt inwards to the 

Neglect of all Objects about him; and the Arms which 

he made uſe ef for Conqueſt, were borrowed from thoſe 

againſt whom he had a Deſign. The Arrow which he 

ſhot at the Soldier, was fledg'd from his own Plume of 

Feathers; the Dart he directed againſt the Man of Wit, 

was winged from the Quills he writ with ; and that 

which he ſent againſt thoſe who preſumed upon their 

Riches, was headed with Gold cut of their Trealuries: 

He made Nets for Stateſmen from their own Contri- 

vances ; he took Fire from the Eyes of Ladies, with 

which he melted their Hearts; and Lightning from the 

Tongues of the Eloquent, to inflame them with their 

own Glories. At the Foot of the Throne fat three falſe 

Graces. Flattery with a Shell of Paint, 4fe&ation with 

- a Mirgr to practiſe at, and Faſsion ever changing the 

FPoſiune of her Clothes. Theſe applied themſelves to 

ſecure the Conqueſts which Se//-Conceit had gotten, and 

had each of them their particular Polities. Flatten gave 

new Colours and Complexions to all Things, 4fe&4a- 

tion new Airs and Appearances, which, as ſhe ſaid, were 

not vulgar, and Faſbion both concealed ſome home De- 
ſects, and added ſome foreign external Beauties. 

As I was reflecting upon what I ſaw, I heard a Voice 
in the Crowd, bemoning the Condition of Mankind, 
which is thus managed by the Breath of Opinion, deluded 
by Error, fired by Se/f-Conceit, and given up to be trained 
in all the Courſes of Vanity, till Scorn or Poverty come up- 
on us. Theſe Expreſſions were no ſooner ed about, 
but I immediately ſaw a General Diſorder, till at laſt there 
was a Parting in one Place, and a grave old Man, decent 

and re olute, was led forward to be puniſhed for the Words 
- he had uttered. He appeared inclined to have ſpoken in 
his own Defence, but I could not obſerve that any one 
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was Willing to hear him. Vanity caſt a ſcornful Smile at 
him; Self Conceit was angry; Flattery, who knew him for 
Plain-daling, put on a YVizard, and turned away; Affecta- 
tio toſſed her Fan, made Mouths, and called him Znwy 
or Slander; and Faſhion would have it, that at leaſt he 
muſt be 7//-Manners. Thus ſlighted and deſpiſed by all, 
he was driven out for abuſing People of Merit and Figure; 
and I heard it firmly reſolved, that he ſhould be uſed no 
better wherever they met with him hereafter. | 

I had already ſeen the Meaning of moſt part of that 
Warning which he had given, and was conſidering how 
the latter Words ſhould be fulfilled, when a mighty Noiſe 
was heard without, and the Door was blackned by a nu- 
merous Train of Harpies crowding in upon us. Folly and 
Broken-Credit were ſeen inthe Houſe before they entered. 
Trouble, Shame, Infamy, Scora and Poverty brought up the 


Rear. Vanity, with her Cupid and Graces, d iſappeared; 


her Subjects ran into Holes and Corners; but many of 
them were found and carried off { as I was told by one 
who ſtood near me) either to Priſons or Cellars, Solitude, 
or little Company, the mean Arts or the viler Crafts of 
Life. But theſe, added he with a diſdainful Air, are ſuch 
who. would fondly live here, when. their Merits neither 
matched the Luſtre of the Place, nor their Riches its Ex- 
pences. We have ſeen ſuch Scenes as theſe before now; 
the Glory you ſaw will all return when the Hurry is 
over. I thanked him for his Information, and believing 
him ſo incorrigible as that he would ſtay till it was his 
Turn to be taken, I made off to the Door, and overtook: 
ſome few, who, though they would. not hearken to- 
Plain-dealing, were now terrified to good purpole by the 
Example of others : But when they had touched the 
Threſhold, it was a ſtrange Shock. to them to find that 
the Deluſion of Error was gone, and they plainly diſ- 
cerned the Building to hang a little up in the Air with- 
out any real Foundation. At firſt we ſaw nothing but 
a deſperate Leap remained for us, and Ia thouſand times 


blamed my unmeaning Curioſity that had brought me 


into ſo much Danger. But as they began to ſink lower in 
their own Minds, methought the Palace ſunk along with 


us, till they were arrived at the due Point of Eſeem 


which they ought to have ſor themſelves ; then the Part of 
# L 3 the 
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the Building in which they ſtood touched the Earth, 
and we departing out, it retired from our Eyes. Now, 
whether they who ſtayed in the Palace were ſenſible of 


this Deſcent, I cannot tell ; it was then my Opinion 
that they were not. However it be, my Dream broke | 


up at'it, and has ym me Occaſion all my Life to te. 
fle& upon the fatal Conſequences of following the Sug- 
geſtions of Yanity. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
6 I Write to you to deſire, that you would again touch 
4 upon a certain Enormity, which is chiefly in Uſe 
among the Politer and better-bred Part of Mankind; I 
mean the Ceremonies, Bows, Curtſies, Whiſperings, 
« Smiles, Winks, Nods, with other familiar Arts of Salu- 
© tation, which take up in our Churches ſo much Time, 
that might be better employed, and which jeem ſo ut- 
© terly inconſiſtent with the Duty and true Intent of our 
* entring into thoſe Religious Aſſemblies. The Reſem- 
* blance which this bears to our indeed proper Behaviour 
in Theatres, may be ſome Inſtance of its Incongruity 
in the above-mentioned Places. In Roman Catholick 
* Churches and Chapels abroad, I my ſelf have obſerved, 
more than once, Perſons of the firſt Quality, of the near- 
© eſt Relation, and intimateſt Acquaintance paſſing by 
© one another unknowing as it were, and unknown, and 
© with ſo little Notices of each other, that it looked like 
having their Minds more ſuitably and more ſolemnly 
engaged; at leaſt it was an Acknowledgment that they 
© ought to have been ſo. I have been told the ſame even 
© of the Mahometans, with relation to the Propriety 
of their Demeanour in the Conventions of their erro- 
© neous Worſhip : And I cannot but think either of 
them ſufficient and laudable Patterns for our Imitati- 
on in this Particular. 

] cannot help upon this Occaſion remarking on the 
excellent Memories of thaſe Devotioniſts, who upon re- 
turning from Church ſha give a particular Account 
how twoor three hundred People weredreſſed; a Thing, 
© by reaſon of its Variety, ſo difficult to be digeſted and 
fixed in the Head, that tis a Miracle to me how two 
poor Hours of Divine Service can be Time ſufficient - 
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« ſo elaborate an undertaking, the Duty of the Place too 
being jointly and, no doubt, oft pathetically performed 
« along with it. Where it is ſaid in Sacred Writ, that ze 
« Woman ought to have a Covering on ber Head becauſe 
F the Angels, that laſt Word is by ſome thought to be 
« metaphorically uſed, and to fignify young Men. Allow- 
ing this Interpretation to be right, the Text may not 
appear to be wholly foreign to our preſent Purpole. 
© WHEN you are in a Diſpoſition proper for writing 
on ſuch a Subject, I earneſtly recommend this to you, 
' and am, | 
S IX, 


Hur very humble Seruant. 
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Ne 461. Tueſday, Auguſt 19. 
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— Sed non Ego credulus illis. Virg* 


OR want of Time to ſubſtitute ſomething elſe in 
the Room of them, I am at preſent obliged to pub. 
liſh Compliments above my Deſert in the following 

Letters. It is no ſmall Satisfaction. to have given Occa- 

fon to ingenious Men to employ their Thoughts upon 

ſacred Subjects, from the Approbation of ſuch Pieces of 

Poetry as they have ſeen in my Saturday's Papers. I 

ſhall never publiſh Verſe on that Day but what is written 

by the fame Hand; yet ſhall I not accompany thoſe 


Writings with Eu/ogiums, but leave them to ſpeak for 


themſelves. 


For the SPECTATOR, 


1 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 

: d © 4 OU very much promote the Intereſts of Virtue, _ 

; while you reform the Taſte of a Profane Age, 

* and perſuade us to be entertained with Divine Poems, 

* while we are diſtinguiſhed by ſo many thouſand Hu- 

* mours, and ſplit into ſo many different Sects and Par- 

ties; yet Perſons of every Party, Sett, and Humour 
| L 4 =. are 
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* are fond of — their Taſte to yours. Von 
can transfuſe your own Reliſh of a Poem into all your 
Readers, according to their Capacity to receive; and 
* when you recommend the pious Paſſion that reigns in 
* the Verſe, we ſeem to feel the Devotion, and grow 
proud and pleas d inwardly, that we have Souls capa- 


dle of reliſhing what the SyzcTaTor approves. | 


* UPON reading the Hymns that you have publiſhed 
in ſome late Papers, I had a mind to try Veſterday 
whether 1 could write one. The 114th P/a/m appears 
to me an admirable Ode, and I began to turn it into 
our Language. As I was deſcribing the Journey of 
Iſrael from Egypt, and added the Divine Preſence 
amongſt them, I perceived a Beauty in the P/alm which 
was intirely new to me, and which I was going to loſe : 
and that is, that the Poet utterly conceals the Preſence of 
God in the Beginning of it, and rather lets a Poſſeſſve 
Pronoun go without a Subſtantive, than he will ſo 
much as mention any thing of Divinity there. Judah 
was his Sanctuary, and Iſrael his Dominion or Kingdom. 
The Reaſon now ſeems evident, and this Conduct ne- 
ceflary : For if God had appeared before, there could 
be no Wonder why the Mountains ſhould leap and the 
Sea retire ; therefore that this Convuiſion of Nature 
may be brought in with due Surpriſe, his Name 1s not 
mentioned till afterward, and then with a very agree- 
able Turn of Thought God is introduced at once in 
all his Majeſty. This is what I have attempted to imi- 
* tate in a Tranſlation withou t Paraphraſe, and to pre- 
* ſerve what I could of the Spirit of the ſacred Author. 

* IF the following Eſſay be not too incorrigible, 
* beſtow upon it a few Brightnings from your Genius, 
* that I may learn how to write better, or to write no 
more. 


Your daily Admirer and humble Servant, &c. 
PSALM CXIV, 


I. 
HEN Iſrael, freed from Pharaoh's Hand, 
- Left the paws Tyrant and his Land, 
The Tribes with chearful Homage own 


Their King, and Judah was his Throne. 
g II. Acro/i 


No 


— 
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IT. 
Acroſs the Deep their Fourney lay, 
The Deep divides to make them Way ; 
The Streams of Jordan ſaw, and fled 
With backward Current to their Head. 
III. 
The Mountains ſhook like frigbted Sheep, 
Like Lambs the little Hilhcks leap; 
Net Sinai on her Baſe could fland, 
Conſcious of Sovereign Power at hand. 
IV 


What Power could make the Deep divide 

Make Jordan backward roll his Tide ? 

Why did ye leap, ye little Hills ? 

And whence the Fright that Sinai feels ? 
V 


Let every Mountain, every Fhoad 
Retire, and know th' approaching God, 
The King of Iſrael: See him here; 
Tremble thou Earth, adore and fear. 
VI. 
He thunders, and all Nature mourns : 
The Rock to ſtanding Pools he turns; 
Flints prinz with Fountains at his Ward, 


And Fires and Seas confeſs their Lord. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, | 
= * F are thoſe who take the Advantage of 
=_ * your putting an Half. penny Value upon your ſelf 
© above the reit of our daily Writers, to defame you in 
publick Converſation, and ſtrive to make you unpo- 
* pular upon the Account of this ſaid Half-penny. But if 
* I were you, I would infiſt upon that ſmall Acknow- 
ledgment for the ſuperior Merit of yours, as being a 
Work of Invention. Give me Leave therefore to do 
* you Juſtice, and ſay in your Behalf what you caunot 
* your ſelf, which is, That your Writings have made 


—_— 


Learning a more neceſſary Part of Good breeding than 


it was before you appeared: That Modeity is become 
* falvonable, and Impudence ſtands in need of ſome 
Wit; ſünce you have put them both in their proper 
* Lights, Profaneneſs, Lewdneſs, and Debauchery are 
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not now Qualifications, and a Man may be a very fine 
Gentleman, tho' he is neither a Keeper nor an Infidel, 

I would have you tell the Town the Story of the 
«* Sibyls, if they deny giving you Two-Pence. Let them 
* know, that thoſe ſacred Papers were valued at the 
* ſame Rate after two I' hirds of them were deſtroyed, as 
* when there was the whole Set. There are ſo many 
* of us who — ou your own Price, that you may 
* acquaint your Non-Conformiſt Readers, That they ſhall 
not have it, except they come in within ſuch a Day, un- 
der Three-pence. I don't know, but you might bring 
in the Date Obolum Belliſario with a good Grace. The 
* Witlings come in Cluſters to two or three Coffee-houſes 
* which have left you off, and I hope you will make us, 
* who fine to your Wit, merry with their Characters who 
ſtand out againſt it. 


1 am your moſt humble Servant, 


P. S. I have lately got the ingenious Authors of 
< Blacking for Shoes, Powder for colouring the Hair, 
* Pomatum for the Hands, Coſmetick for the Face, to 
be your conſtant Cuſtomers ; ſo that your Advertiſe- 
* ments will as much adorn the outward Man, as your 
Paper does the inward. T 
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Nil ego prætulerim Fucundo ſanus amico. Hor. 


EOP LE are not aware of the very great Force 
which Pleaſantry in Company has upon all thoſe | 
with whom a Man of that Talent converſes. His | 
Faults are generally overlooked by all his Acquaintance, 
and a certain Careleſſneis that conſtantly attends ail his 
Actions, carries him on with greater Succeſs, than Dili- 
gence and Alniduity does others who have no Share of 
this Endowment. Dacinthus breaks his Word upon all 
Occei:ons both trivial and important; and when ne is 


ſufliciently railed at ſor that abonunable Quality, . 
| who 


who talk of him end with, Aer all he is a very pleg- 


yet the very Women end their Freedom of Diſcourſe up- 
on this Subject, But after all he is very pleaſant Com- 
any. Dacinthus is neither in point of Honour, Civili- 
ty, Good- breeding, or Good-nature unexceptionable, and 
yet all is anſwered, For he is a wery pleaſant Fellbau. 
When this Quality is conſpicuous in a Man who has, to 
accompany it, manly and virtuous Sentiments, there can- 
not certainly be any thing which can give ſo pleaſing 
Gratification as the Gaiety of ſuch a Perion; but when it 
is alone, and ſerves only to gild a Crowd of ill Qualities, 
there is no Man ſo much to be avoided as your pleaſant 
Fellow. A very pleaſant Fellow ſhall turn your good 
Name to a Jeſt, make your Character contemptible, de- 
bauch your Wife or Daughter, and yet be received by 
the reſt of the World with Welcome where ever he ap- 
pears. It is very ordinary with thoſe of this Character 
to be attentive only to their own Satisfactions, and have 
very little Bowels for the Concerns or Sorrows of other 
Men; nay, they are capable of purchaſing their own 
Pleaſures at the Expence of giving Pain to others. But 
they who do not conſider this Sort of Men thus carefully, 
are ĩrreſiſtibly expoſed to his Inſinuations. The Author 
of the following Letter carries the Matter ſo high, as to 
intimate that the Liberties of England have been at the 
Mercy of a Prince merely as he was of this pleaſant Cha- 
racter. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, | 
, HERE is no one Paſſion which all Mankind o 
i naturally give into as Pride, nor any other Pa{- 
ſion which appears in ſuch different Diſguiſes: It is to 
be found in all Habits and all Complexions. Is it not 
* a Queſtion, whether it does more Harm or Good in the 
World? And if there be not ſuch a Thing as what 
we may call a virtuous and laudable Pride? : 
II is this Paſſion alone, when miſapplied, that lays 
* us ſo open to Flatterers; and he who can agreeably 
* condeſcend to ſooth our Humour or Temper, finds al- 
* ways an open Avenue to our Soul ; eſpecially if the 
* Flatterer happen to be our Superior. 


i 
j 


«ONE 
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fant Fellow. Dacinthus is an ill-natured Husband, and 
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ONE might give many Inſtances of this in a late 
Eli Monarch, under the Title of, The Gaieties of 
* King Charles II. This Prince was by Nature extreme. 
* ly familiar, of very eaſy Acceſs, and much delighted 
to ſee and be ſeen; and this happy Temper, which in 
the higheſt Degree gratified his Peoples Vanity, did 
him more Service with his loving Subjects than all his 
* other Virtues, tho' it muſt be confeſſed he had many, 


* Hedelighted, tho' a mighty ing, to give and takea | 
th 


* Jeſt, as they ſay; and a Prince of this fortunate Diſpo- 
«* ſition, who were inclined to make an ill Uſe of his 
Power, may have any thing of his People, be it never 
* ſo much to their Prejudice. But this good King made 
C 8 a very innccent Ule, as to the Publick, of 
© this in naring Temper; for, tis well known, he pur- 
* ſued Pleaſure more than Ambition: He ſeemed to glo- 
* ry in being the firſt Man at Cock matches, Horſe- races 
Balls, and Plays; he appeared highly deligh:ed on 
© thoſe Occaſions, and never failed to warm and gladden 
the Heart of every Spectator. He more than once 
© dined with his good Citizens of London on their Lord- 
* Mayor's Day, and did ſo the Year that Sir Rebert Viner 
« was Mayor. Sir Robert was a very loyal Man, and, 
if you will allow the Expreſſion, very fond of his Sove- 
* reign ; but what with the Joy he felt at Heart for the 
Honour done him by his Prince, and thro' the Warmth 
© he was in with continual toaſting Healths to the Royal 
Family, his Lordſhip grew a little fond of his Majeſty, 
* and entered into a Familiarity not altogether —— 
ful in ſo publick a Place. The King underſtood very 
well how to extricate himſelf on all kinds of Difficul- 
© # ties, and with an Hint to the Company to avoid Cere- 
* mony, ſtole off, and made towards his Coach, which 
© ſtood ready for him in Gui/d- Hall Vard: But the Mayor 
© liked his Company ſo well, and was grown fo intimate, 
© that he purſued him haſtily, and catching him faſt by 
* the Hand, cry'd out with a vehement Oath and Ac- 
© cent, Sir, You ſhall flay, and take tother Bottle. The 
5 airy Monarch looked kindly at him over his Shoulder, 
* and with a Smile and graceful Air, (for I ſaw him at 


the Time, and do now) repeated this Line of the old 
Song; 


He 
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He that's drunk is as great as a King. ; | h 


i Landlord. : | 

* [ give you this Stary, Mr. SPECTAT o R, becauſe, HH 
' as I faid, I ſaw the Paſſage; and I aſſure you it's very hh 
true, and yet no comme one; and when ] tell you 1 
i the Sequel, you will ſay I have yet a better Reaſon 
« for't. Ihis very Mayor afterwards erected a Statue 
of his merry Monarch in Stec&s-Market, and did the 
Crown many and great Services; and it was owing to 
' this Humour of the King, that his Family had fo great 
a Fortune ſhut up in the Exchequer of their pleafant 
Sovereign. The many good-natured Condeſcenſions of 
' this Prince are vulgarly known ; and it is excellently 
' aid of him by a great Hand which writ his Chara ter, 
Pat he was not a King a Quarter M an Hour together 
' in his ewhole Reign. He would receive Viſits even from 
Fools and half Mad-men, and at Times I have met 
with People who have Boxed, fought at Back-ſword, 
and taken Poiſon before King Charts IT. Ina word, 
he was fo pleaſant a Man, that no one could be ſorrow- 
ful under his Government. This made him capable 
* of baffling, with the greateſt Eaſe imaginable, all Sug- 
F 22 of ſealouſy, and the People could not entertain 
Notions of any thing terrible in him, whom they ſaw 
every way agreeable. This Scrap of the familiar Part 
* of that Prince's Hiſtory I thought fit to ſend you, in 
compliance to the Requeſt you lately made to your 
Correſpondents. 


and immediately turned back and complied with his | 


ed ne DN + 


Tam, SIR, 
_ Your moſt humble Servant. 


1 


8288 


Thurſday, 
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Omnia que ſenfu voluuntur vota diurno, 
* . Peftore ſopito reddit amica quies. 
Fenator defeſſa toro cum membra reponit, 
Mens tamen ad filvas & ſua luſtra redit. 
Fudicibus lites, aurigis ſomnia currus, 3 
Vanaque nocturnis meta cavetur equis. 
Me 2 5 Muſarum fludium ſub noe filenti 
Artibus aſſuetis ſollicitare ſolet. Claud. 


Was lately entertaining my ſelf with comparing H. 
I mers Balance, in which Jupiter is repreſented a; 
weighing the Fates of Hector and Achifles, with a 
Paſſage of irgil, wherein that Deity is introduced as 
weighing the Fates of Turnus and Afneas. I then conſi- 
dered how the ſame way of thinking prevailed in the 
Eaftern Parts of the World, as in thoſe noble Paſlages of 
Scripture, wherein we are told, that the great King of Ba- 
4 the Day before his Death, had been weighed in the 
, and been found wanting. In other Places of the 
Holy Writings, the Almighty 1s deſcribed as weighing 
the Mountains in Scales, making the Weight for the 
Winds, knowing the Balancings of the Clouds, and in 
others, as weighing the Actions of Men, and laying 
their Calamities together in a Balance, Million, as I 
have obſerved in a former Paper, had an Eye to ſeveral 
of theſe foregoing Inſtances, in that beautiful Deſcription 
wherein he repreſents the Arch-Angel and the Evil Spirit 
as addreſſing themſelves for the Combat, but parted by 
the Balance which appeared in the Heavens and weighed 
the Conſequences of ſuch a Battle. 


Th' Eternal to prevent ſuch horrid fray 
Hung forth in Heawn his golden Scales, yet ſeen 
Betwwixt Aftrea and the Scorpion Sign, 
Wherein all things created firſt he weigh'd, 
The pendulous round Earth with balanc d Air 
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In counter poi ſe, now ponders all events, a 1 
) Battles and Realms; in theſe he puts tauo weights | "4 
The ſequel each of parting and of fight, | 
The latter quick up flew, and kickt the Beam: 
Which Gabriel ſpying, thus beſpake the Fiend. 


Satan, I know thy Strength, and thou know'ft mine, Ma 
Neither our own, but giv'n; what folly then _ 
To boaſt what Arms can do, fence thine no more i 
Than - Heav'n permits; nor mine, though doubled now 9 
To trample thee as mire : For proof look up, 

And read thy Lot in yon celeſtial Sign, 

bers thou art weigh'd and ſhewn how light, how aveak, 
If thou refift. The Fiend look'd up, and knew 

His mounted Scale aloft ; nor more; but fled 


Murm'ring, and with him fled the Shades of Night. 


THESE ſeveral amuſing Thoughts having taken Poſ- 
tion of my Mind ſome time before I went to ſleep, 
and mingling themſelves with my ordinary Ideas, raiſed 
in my Imagination a very odd kind of Viſion. I was, 
methought, replaced in my Study, and ſeated in my El- 
bow Chair, where I had indulged the foregoing Specula- 
tions, with my Lamp burning by me, as uiual. Whilſt I * 
was here meditating on ſeveral Subjects of Morality, and fil 
conſidering the Nature of many Virtues and Vices, as 
Materials For thoſe Diſcourſes with which I daily entertain 
the Publick ; I ſaw, methought, a Pair of Golden Scales 
banging by a Chain of the ſame Metal over the Table that 191 
ſtood before me; when on a ſudden, there were great | 
Heaps of Weights thrown down on each fide of \ 
I found upon examining theſe Weights, they ſhewed the 
Value of every thing that is in Eſteem among Men. I * 
made an Eſſay of them, by putting the Weight of Wiſ⸗ Nl 
dom in one Scale, and that of Riches in another, upon Ml 
which the latter, to ſhew its comparative Liglitneſs, im- 
mediately flew up and kickt the Beam. | 

BUT, betore I proceed, I muſt inform my Reader, 
that theſe Weights did not exert their Natural Gravity, till 
they were laid in the Golden Balance, inſomuch that I 
could not gueis which was light or heavy, whilſt I held 
them in my Hand. This I found by ſeveral Inftances ; 
for upon my laying a Weiglu in one of the Scales, which 

Was 
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was inſcribed by the Word Eternity ; tho' 1 threw in that 
of Time, Proſperity, Afliction, Wealth, Poverty, In 
tereſt, Succeſs, with many other Weights, which in my 
Hand ſeemed very ponderous, they were not able to ſtir 
the oppoſite Balance, nor could they have prevailed, 
though aſſiſted with the Weight of the Sun, the Stars. 
and the Earth. 

UPON emptying the Scales, I laid ſeveral Titles and 
Honours, with Pomps, Triumphs, and many Weights of 
the like Nature, in one of them, and ſeeing a li:tle plittering 
Weight lie by me, I threw it accidentally into the other 
Scale, when, to my — Surpriſe, it proved ſo exact a 
Counterpoiſe, that it kept the Balance in an Equilibrium, 
This little glittering Weight was inſcribed upon che Edges 
of it with the Word Vanity. I found there were (:veral 
otherWeights which were equally Heavy, and exact Coun- 
terpoiſes to one another; a few of them I tried, as Ava- 
rice and Poverty, Riches and Content, with ſome others. 

THERE were likewiſe ſeveral Weights that were of 
the ſame Figure, and ſeemed to correſpond with each o- 
ther, but were intirely different when thrown into the 
Scales; as Religion and Hypocriſy, Pedantry and Learn- 
ing, Wit and Vivacity, Superſtition and Devotion, Gra- 
vity and Wiſdom, with many others. 

I obſerved one particular Weight lettered on both ſides, 
and upon applying my ſelf to the Reading of it, I found 
on one ſide written, In the Diale# of Men, and under- 
neath it, CALAMITIES; on the other fide was writ- 
ten, In the Language of the Gods, and underneath BLES- 
SINGS. I — the intrinſick Value of this Weight 
to be much greater than I imagined, for it over-powered 
Health, Wealth, Good-fortune, and many other Weights, 
_ were much more ponderous in my Hand than the 

er. . 

THERE is a Saying among the Scarch, that an 
Ounce of Mother is worth a Pound of Clergy ; I was 
ſenſible of the Truth of this Saying, when I ſaw the Dif- 
ference between the Weight of Natural Parts, and that of 
Learning. The Obſervation which I made pon theſe 
two Weights opened to me a new Field of Diſcoveries, 
for notwithſtanding the Weight of Natural Parts was 
much heavier than that of Learning; I obſerved tat it 

| weigled 
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teighed an hundred times heavier than it did before, 
then I put Learning into the ſame Scale with it, I made 
he fame Obſervation upon Faith and Morality ; for 
wtwithſtanding the latter out weighed the former ſepa- 


W ately, it received a thouſand times more additional Weight 


fom its Conjunction with the former, than what it had 
by it ſelf. This odd Phænomenon ſhewed it ſelf in other 
Particulars, as in Wit and Judgment, Philoſophy and 
deligion, Juſtfce and Humanity, Leal and Charity, Depth 
of Senſe and Perſpicuity of Stile, with innumerable other 
Particulars too long to be mentioned in this Paper. 

AS a Dream ſeldom fails of daſhing Seriouineſs with 
[mpertinence, Mirth with Gravity, methought I made 
ſeveral other Experiments of a more ludicrous Nature, 
by one of which I found that an Erg/ii/p Octavo was 
very often heavier than a French Folio; and by another, 
that an old Greet or Latin Author weighed down a 
whole Library of Moderns. Seeing one of my Spectators 
lying by me, I laid it into one of the Scales, and flung 
a two-penny Piece into the other. 'The Reader will not 
inquire into the Event, if he remembers the firſt Trial 
which I have recorded in this Paper. I afterwards threw 
both the Sexes into the Balance; but as it is not for my 
Intereſt to diſoblige either of them, I ſhall deſire to be 
excuſed from telling the Reſult of this Experiment. 
Having an Opportunity of this Nature in my Hands, 
] could not forbear throwing into one Scale the Prin- 
ciples of a Tory, and into the other thoſe of a Whig ; 


but as I have all along declared this to be a Neutral 


Paper, I ſhall likewiſe defire to be filent under this 
Head alſo, tho' upon examining one of the Weights, I 
ſaw the Word TE KE L Engraven on it in Capital 
Letters. 

I made many other Experiments, and though I have 
not room for them all in this Day's Speculation, -I may 
perhaps reſerve them for another. I ſhall only add, that 
upon my awaking I was ſorry to find my Golden Scales 
vaniſhed, but reſolved for the future to learn this Leſſon 
from them, not to deſpiſe or value any Things for their 
Appearances, but to regulate my Eſteem and Paſſions 
wg them according to their real and intrinſick Va- 
ue. | 

Friday, 
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Auream quifquis mediocritatem 
. Diligit, tutus caret obſoleti 
Sordibus tecti, caret invidenda 
Sobrius auld. Hor. 


in an old Greet or Latin Author, that is not blown 

upon, and which 1 have never met with in a Quota- 
tion. Of this kind is a beautiful Saying in Theognis : Vice is 
covered by Wealth, aud Virtue by Poverty; or to give it in 
the Verbal Tranſlation, Among Men there are ſome who 
have their Vices concealed by Wealth, and others who have 
their Virtues concealed by Poverty. Every Man's Obſerva- 
tion will ſupply him with Initances of Rich Men, who 
have makes, Faults and Defects that are overlooked, if 
not intirely hidden, by means of their Riches; and, I 
think, we cannot find a more Natural Deſcription of a 
Poor Man, whoſe Merits are loſt in his Poverty, than 
that in the Words of the Wiſe Man. There ava a little 
City, and few Men within it; and there came a great 
King againſt it, and beſieged it, and built great Bulwarks 
againſt it: Now there was found in it a poor Wiſe Man, 
and be, by his Wiſdom delivered the City; yet no Man re- 
membred that ſame poor Man. Then ſaid 1, Wiſdom ts 
better than Strength; nevertheleſs, the poor Man's Ni 
dom is deſpiſed, and his Words are not heard. 

THE middle Condition ſeems to be the moſt advan- 
tageouſly ſituated for the gaining of Wiſdom. Poverty 
turns our I houghts too much upon the ſupplying of our 
Wants, and Riches upon enjoying our Superfluities ; and, 
as Convley has ſaid in another Caſe, I is hard for a Man 
to keep a fleady Eye upon Truth, who is always in a Battle 
or a Triumph. 

IF we regard Poverty and Wealth, as they are apt to 
produce Virtues or Vices in the Mind of Man, one may 
obſerve that there is a Set of each of theſe growing out of 


1 Am wonderfully pleaſed when I meet with any Paſſage 


Poverty 
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erty, quite different from that which riſes out of 
Wealth. Humility and Patience, Induſtry and Temperance, 
ve very often the good Qualities of a poor Man. Huma- 
ity and Good nature, Magnanimity, and a Senſe of Ho- 
zour, are as often the Qualifications of the Rich. On the 
contrary, Poverty is apt to betray a Man into Envy, 
Riches into Arrogance ; Poverty 1s too often attended with 
fraud, vicious Compliance, Repining, Murmur and Diſ- 
content. Riches expoſe a Man to Pride and Luxury, a 
fooliſh Elation of Heart, and too great a Fondneſs for the 
preſent World. In ſhort, the middle Condition 1s moſt 
eligible to the Man who would improve himſelf in Vir- 
we; as I have before ſhewn, it is the moſt advantageous 
for the gaining of Knowledge. It was upon this Conſi- 
deration that Agur founded his Prayer, which for the 
Wiſdom of it is recorded in Holy Writ. Two things have 
I required of thee, deny me them not before I die. Remove 
far from me Vanity and Lies; give me neither Poverty, nor 
Riches ; feed me with Food convenient for me. Left I be full 
and deny thee, and ſay, who is the Lord? or left I be poor 
ard ſteal, and take the Name of my God in vain. 

I ſhall fill the remaining Part of my Paper with a very 
pretty Allegory, which is wrought into a Play by Ariſto- 
phanes the Greek Comedian. It ſeems originally deſigned 
as a Satyr upon the Rich, though in ſome Parts of it, *tis 
like the foregoing Diſcourſe, a kind of Compariſon be- 
twecn Wealth and Poverty. | | 

CHREMYLUS, who was an old and a good Man, 
and withal exceeding poor, being deſirous to leave ſome 
Riches to his Son, confults the Oracle of Apollo upon the 
Subject. The Oracle bids him follow the firſt Man he 
ſhould ſee upon his going out of the Temple. The Per- 
ſon he chanced to ſee Was 0 Appearance an old ſordid. 
Wh blind Man, but upon his following him from Place to 
„Place, he at laſt found by hi- own Confeſſion, that he 
was Plutus the God of Riches, and chat he was juſt come 
out of the Houſe of a Miſer. Plutus further told him, 
that when he was a Boy, he uſed to declare, that as ſoon 
as he came to Age he would diftribute Wealth to none 


but virtuous and juſt Men; upon which Jupiter conſider- 


ing the pernicious Conſequences of ſuck a Reſolution, 
took his Sight away from him, and left him to _ 
ut: 
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ſcends with great Complaints from the Gods, that ſince 


they ſhould carry Plutus in a ſolemn Proceſſion to the 
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about the World in the Blind Condition wherein Cc" 
las beheld him. With much ado Chremylus prevailed u 
en him to go to his Houſe, where he met an old We 
man in a tatter'd Raiment, who had been his Gueſt fe 
many Years, and wheſe Name was Poverty. Ihe 0 
Woman refuſing to turn out fo eaſily as he would hay 
her, he threatned to baniſh her not only from his ow 
Houſe, but out of all Greece, if ſhe made any more Word 
upon the Matter. Poverty on this Occaſion pleads he 
Cauſe very notably, and repreſents to her old Landlord 
that ſhould ſhe be driven out of the Country, all thei 
Trades, Arts and Sciences would be driven out with her 
and that if every one was Rich, they would never bg 

_ with thoſe Pomps, Ornaments and Conveniencie 
of Life which made Riches deſirable. She likewiſe re 
preſented to him the ſeveral Advantages which ſhe be- 
ſtowed upon her Votaries, in regard to their Shape, their 
Health, and their Activity, by preſerving them from 
Gouts, Dropſies, Unwieldineſs, and Intemperance. But 
Whatever ſhe had to ſay for her ſelf, ſhe was at laſt forced 
to troop off. Chremy/us immediately confider'd how he 
might reſtore Plutus to his Sight; and in order to it con- 
veyed him to the Temple of Eſculapius, who was fa- 
mous for Cures and Miracles of this Nature. By this 
means the Deity recovered his Eyes, and begun to make 
a right uſe of them, by enriching every one that was di- 
ſtinguiſhed by Piety towards the Gods, and Juſtice to- 
wards Men; and at the fame time by taking away his Gifts 
from the Impious and Undeſerving. This produces 
ſeveral merry Incidents, till in the laſt Act Mercury de- 
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the Good Men were grown Rich they had received no 
Sacrifices, which is confirmed by a Prieſt of Jupiter, who 
enters with a Remonſtrance, that fince this late Innova- 
tion he was reduced to a ſtarving Condition, and could 
not live upon his Office. Chremylus, who in the begin- 
ning of the Play was Religious in his Poverty, concludes 
it with a Propoſal which was reJiſhed by all the Good. 
Men who were now grown rich as well as himſelf, that 


Temple, and Inſtall him in the Place of Jupiter. This 


Allegory inſtructed the Athenians in two Points, firlt, - 
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vindicated the Conduct of Providence in its ordinary 
Aiributions of Wealth; and in the next Place, as it ſhew- 


3 | the great I endency of Riches to corrupt the Morals of 
7 wi poſſeiled them. | C 
EN Coat TEASES SPS 
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ll 405. Saturday, Auguſt 23. 

y 

d Oui ratione queas traducere leniter æ m: 

e Ne te /emper inops agitet vexetgue cupido; 

d Ne pavor & rerum mediocriter utilium Spes. Hor. 

1 


| AVING endeavoured in my laſt 8&turday's Paper 
| H to ſhew the great Excellency of Faith, I ſhall here 

coniider wiat are the proper Means of ſtrength» 
ung and confirming it in the Mind of Man. Thoſe wha 
eliglit in reading Books of Controverſy, which are writ- 
en on both fides of the Queition in Points of Faith, do 
jery ſeldom arrive at a fixed and ſettled Habit of it. They 
ze one Day intirely convinced of its 3 Truths, 
ud the next meet with ſomething that ſhakes and diſturbs 
them. The Doubt which was laid revives again, and 
ſhews it ſelf in new Difficulties, and that generally for 
this Reaſon, becauſe the Mind which is perpetually toſt in 
Controverſies and Diſputes, is apt to forget the Reaſons 
which had once let it at reſt, and to be diſquieted with 
any former Perplexity, when it appears in a new Shape, 
or is ſtarted by a different Hand. As nothing is more 
laudable than an Inquiry after Truth, ſo nothing is more 
irrational than to paſs away our whole Lives, without 
determining our — one way or other in thoſe Points 
which are of the laſt Importance to us. There are in- 
deed many things from which we may withhold our 
Aſſent; but in Caſes by which we are to regulate our 
Lives, it is the greateſt Abſurdity to be wavering and un- 
ſettled, without cloſing with that Side which appears the 
moſt ſafe and the moit probable. The firſt Rule there- 
fore which I ſhall lay down is this, that when by Read- 
ing or Diſcourſe we find our ſelves thoroughly convinced 
of the Truth of any Article, and of the Reaſonableneſs of 
our Belief in it, we ſhould never after ſuffer our ſelves to 
call it into queſtion, We may perhaps forget the Argu- 
ments 
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ments which occaſioned our Conviction, but we ous 
to remember the Strength they had with us, and the 
fore till to retain the Conviction which they once p 
duced. This is no more than what we do in every co 
mon Art or Science, nor is it poſſible to act otherwi 
conſidering the Weakneſs and Limitation of our Intelle 
tual Faculties. It was thus, that Latimer one of tl 
glorious Army of Martyrs who introduced the Reform 
tion in England, behaved himſelf in that great Conferend 
which was managed between the moſt learned amo 
the Proteſtants and Papiſts in the Reign of Queen Ma 
This venerable old Man knowing how his Abilities wer 
Impaired by Age, and that it was impoſſible for him t 
recolle& all thoſe Reaſons which had directed him in t 
Choice of his Religion, left his Companions who were i 
the full Poſſeſſion of their Parts and Learning, to baff 
and confound their Antagoniſts by the Force of Reaſo 
As for himſelf he only repeated to his Adverſaries thi 
Articles in which he firmly believed; and in the Profet 
Hon of which he was determined to die. It 1s in thi 
manner that the Mathematician proceeds upon Propoſiti 
ons which he has once demonſtrated ; and though the De 
monſtration may have ſlipt out of his Memory, he builds 
upon the Truth, becauſe he knows it was demonſtrated 
This Rule is abſolutely neceſſary for weaker Minds, and 
in ſome meaſure for Men of the greateſt Abilities ; but to 
theſe laſt I would propoſe in the ſecond place, that they 
ſhould lay up in their Memories, and always keep by 
them in a readineſs, thoſe Arguments which appear to 
them of the greateſt Strength, and which cannot be got 
over by all the Doubts and Cavils of Infidelity. 
BUT, in the third place, there is nothing which 
ſtrengthens Faith more than Morality. Faith and Morality 
naturally produce each other. A Man is quickly convinced 
of the Truth of Religion, who finds it is not againſt hisg 
Intereſt that it ſhould be true. The Pleaſure he receives 
at Preſent, and the Happineſs which he promiſes him- 
ſelf from it Hereafter, will both diſpoſe him very pow- 
erfully to give Credit to it, according to the ordinary Ob- 


very certain, that a Man of ſound Reaſon cannot for- 
bear cloſing with Religion upon an impartial Examination 
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ſervation that ave are eaſy to believe what we wiſh. It BW « 
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it; but at the ſame time it is as certain, that Faith is 
| | 
| 


* 
2 


t alive in us, and gathers Strength from Practice more 
Wan from Speculation. Fl 
THERE is ſtill another Method which is more perſuaſive 1:08 
un any of the former, and that is an habitual Adoration of it 
Supreme Being, as well in conſtant Acts of mental Wor- 
ip, as in outward Forms. The devout Man does not only 
eve but feels there is a Deity. He has actual Senſations : 
him; his Experience concurs with his Rea'on; he ſees | 
im more and more in all his Intercourſes with him, and 
en in this Life almoſt loſes his Faith in Conviction. 
THE laſt Method which Ijfhall mention for the giv- 
be Life to a Man's Faith, is frequent Retirement — 
the World, accompanied with religious Meditation. When 
Man thinks of any thing in the Darkneſs of the Night, 
whatever deep Impreſſions it may make in his Mind, 
they are apt to vaniſh as ſoon as the Day breaks about 
lim. The Light and Noiſe of the Day, which are per- 
jetually ſoliciting his Senſes, and calling off his Attention, 
wear out of his Mind the Thoughts that imprinted them- 
elves in it, with ſo much Strength, during the Silence 
and Darkneſs of the Night. A Man finds the ſame Diffe- 
MJ cence as to himſelf in a Crowd and in a Solitude: the 
ind is ſtunned and dazzled amidit that Variety of Ob- 
eas which preſs upon her in a great City: She cannot 
apply her ſelf to the Conſideration of thoſe Things which 
are of the utmoſt Concern to her. The Cares or Plea- 
fures of the World ſtrike in with every Thought, and a 
Multitude of vicious Examples give a kind of Juſtification 
to our Folly. In our Retirenients every thing diſpoſes 
us to be ſerious. In Courts and Cities we are entertained 
with the Works of Men; in the Country with thoſe of 
One is the Province of Art, the other of Nature. 
Faith and Devotion naturally grow in the Mind of every 
wreaſonable Man, who ſees the Impreſſions of Divine Pow- 
er and Wiſdom in every Object, on which he caſls his 
Eye. The Supreme Being has made the beſt Arguments 
for his own Exiſtence, in the Formation of 3 
and the Earth, and theſe are Arguments which a Man of 
Senſe cannot forbear attending to, who is out of the 
Noiſe and Hurry of human Affairs. Ariftotl- ſays, that 
ſhould a Man live under Ground, and there _— _ 
or 
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Works of Art and Mechaniſm, and ſhould afterwards b 
brought up into the open Day, and ſee the ſeveral Glories 
of the Heaven and Earth, he would immediately Pronouce 


them the Works of ſuch a Being as we define God to be. 
The Pſalmiſt has very beautiful Strokes of Poetry to this 
Purpoſe, in that exalted Strain, The Heavens declare the 
Gh ν⁰ of God: And the Firmament he th his handy-wwork, 
One Day telleth another: And one Night certifieth another. 
There is neither Speech nor Language: But their Voices are 
heard among them. Their Sound is gone out into all Landi: 
And their Words into the Ends of the World. As ſuch a 
bold and ſublime manner of Thinking furniſhes very no- 
ble Matter for an Ode, the Reader may fee it wrought 
into the following one. 


The Spacious Firmament on high, 
With all the blue Etherial Sky, 
And ſpangled Heaw'ns, a ſhining Frame, 
Their great Original proclaim : 
Th unwearied Sun, from Day to Day, 
Does his Creator Pow'r diſplay, 
And publiſhes to every Land 
The Work of an Almighty Hand. 
II 


Soon as the Evening Shades prevail, 

The Moon takes up the wondrous Tale, 
And nightly to the lifining Earth 
Repeats the Story of her Birth : 

Whilſt all the Stars that round her burn, 
And all the Planets in their turn, 
Confirm the Tidings as they roll, 

And ſpread the T. m_ from Pole to Pole. 
What though, in ſolemn Silence, all 
Move round the dark terreſtrial Ball? 
What tho" nor real Voice nor Sound 
Amid their radiant Orbs be found ? 

In Reaſon's Ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth. a glorious Voice, 

For ever finging, as they ſhine, | 
* The Hand that made us is Divine. C 
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— Vern inceſſu patuit Dea. Virg. 


HEN Zneas, the Hero of Virgil, is loſt in the 
Wood, and a perfect Stranger in the Place on 
which he is landed, he is accoſted by a Lady in 
an Habit for the Chaſe. She inquires of him, Whether 
; he has ſeen paſs by that Way any young Woman drefled 
as ſhe was? Whether ſhe were following the Sport in the 
Wood, or any other way employed, according to the .. 
Cuſtom of Huntreſſes? The Hero anſwers with the Re- 
ſpect due to the beautiful Appearance ſhe made, tells her, 
He ſaw no ſuch Perſon as ſhe inquired for; but intimates, 
that he knows her to be of the Deities, and defires ſhe 
would conduct a Stranger. Her Form from her firſt Ap- 
pearance manifeſted ſhe was more than mortal; but tho? 
ſhe was certainly a Goddeſs, the Poet does not make her 
known to be the Goddeſs of Beauty till ſhe moved: All 
the Charms of an agreeable Perſon are then in their high- 
eſt Exertion, every Limb and Feature appears with its 
reſpective Grace. It is from this Obſervation, that I can- 
not help being ſo paſſionate an Admirer as I am of good 
Dancing. As all Art is an Imitation of Nature, this is 
an Imitation of Nature in its higheſt Excellence, and at a 
Time when ſhe is moſt agreeable. The Buſineſs of Dan- 
cing is to diſplay Beauty, and for that Reaſon all Diſtor- 
tions and Mimickries, as ſuch, are what raife Averſion in- 
ſtead of Pleaſure : But Things that are in themſelves ex- 
cellent, are ever attended with Impoſture and falſe Imita- 
tion. Thus, as in Poetry there are laborious Fools who 
write Anagrams and Acroſticks, there are Pretenders in 
— who think merely to do what others cannot, is 
to excel. Such Creatures ſhould be rewarded like him 
who had acquired a Knack of throwing a Grain of Corn 
through the Eye of a Needle, with a Puthel to keen his 
Hand in Uſe. The Dancers on our Stages are very faulty 
in this Kind; and what they mean by writhing them- 
| Vor. VI. * 


ſelves 
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ſelves into ſuch Poſtures, as it would be a Pain for an 
of the Spectators to ſtand in, and yet hope to pleaſe tho 
Spectators, is unintelligible. Mr. Prince has a Genius, i 
he were encouraged, would prompt them to better things 
In all the Dances he invents, you ſee he keeps cloſe to thy 
Characters he repreſents. He does not hope to pleaſe b 
making his Performers move in a manger in which ng 
one elſe ever did, but by Motions proper to the Charac 
ters he repreſents. He gives to Clowns and Lubbard 
clumſy Graces, that is, he makes them practiſe what the 
would think Graces: And I have ſeen Dances of his 
Which might give Hints that would be uſeful to a Comic 


Writer. Theſe Performances have pleas' d the Talte of 
ſuch as have not Reflexion enough to know their Excel- 


lence, becauſe they are ip Nature; and the diſtorted Mo- 
tions of others have offended thoſe, who could not form 
Reaſons to themſelves for their Diſpleaſure, from their 
being a Contradiction to Nature. 

WH E N one conſiders the inexpreſſible Advantage 
there is in arriving at ſome Excellence in this Art, it is 
monſtrous to behold it fo much neglected. The fol- 
Jowing Letter has in it ſomething very natural on this 


_ Subjett. 


N.. SPECTATOR, 9 © 
< ] Am a Widower with but one Daughter; ſhe was 
1 by Nature much inclined to be a Romp, and I 
© had no way of educating her, but commanding a young 
Woman, whom I entertained to take Care of her, to 
© be very watchful in her Care and Attendance about 
© her. I am a Man of Buſineſs, and obliged to be much 
© abroad. The Neighbours have told me, that in my 
< Abſence our Maid has let in the Spruce Servants in 
© the Neighbourhood to Junketings, while my Girl play'd 
and romped even in the Street. To tell you the plain 
* Truth, 1 catched her once, at eleven Years old, at 
© Chuck-Farthing among the Boys. This put me upon 
< new Thoughts about my Child, and I determined te 
place her at a Boarding-School, and at the ſame Time 
© gavea very diſcreet young Gentlewoman her Mainte- 
4 nance at the ſame Place and Rate, to be her Compa- 
Aion. I took hitdleaguce of my Girl from Time to Joy 
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but ſaw her now and then in good Health, out of 
+ Harm's way, and was ſatisfied. But by much Impor- 
« tynity, I was lately prevailed with to go to one of their 
Balls. I cannot exprels to you the Anxiety my lilly 
Heart was in, when I ſaw my Romp, now fifteen, ta- 
ken out: I never felt the Pangs of a Father upon me 
« ſo ftrongly in my whole Life before; and I could not 
« have ſuffered more, had my whole Fortune been at 
Stake. My Girl came on with the moſt becoming Mos 
deſty I had ever ſeen, and caſting a reſpectful Eye, as if 
« ſhe feared me more than all the Audience, I gave a Nod, 
which, I think, gave her all the Spirit ſhe aſſumed up- 
on it, but ſhe role properly to that Dignity of Aſpect. 
My Romp, now the moſt graceful Peilon of her Sex, 
aſſumed a Majeſty which commanded the higheſt Re- 
ſpect: and when ſhe turned to me, and ſaw my Face in 
* Rapture, ſhe fell into the prettieſt Smile, and I faw in 
« all her Motion that ſhe exulted in her Father's Satisfacti- 
on. You, Mr. SPECTATOR, will, better than I can 
tell you, imagine to your ſelf all the different Beauties 
and Changes of Aſpect in an accompliſhed young Wo- 
* mangſetting forth all her Beauties with a Deſign to pleaſe 
no one ſo much as her Father. My Girl's Lover can 
never know half the Satisfaction that T did in her that 
* Day. I could not poſſibly have imagined, that fo great 
* Improvement could have been wrought by an Art that 
© I always held in it ſelf ridiculous and contemptible. 
There is, I am convinced, no Method like this, to give 


young Women a Senſe of their own Value and Diguity ; 


and I am ſure there can be none ſo expeditious to com- 
* municate that Value to others. As for the flippant inſi- 
* pidly Gay and wantonly Forward, whom you beholt} a- 
* mong Dancers, that Carriage is more to be attribated to 
* theperverſe Genius of the Performers, than imputed te 
the Art it ſelf. For my part, my Child has danced her ſelf 
into my Efteem, and I have as great an Honour for her as 
ever I had for her Mother, from whom ſhe derived thoſe 
* latent good Qualities which appeared in her Counte- 
* nance when ſhe was dancing ; for my Girl, tho' I fay it 
* my ſelf, ſhewed in one Quarter of an Hour the innate 
* Principles of a modelt Virgin, a tender Wife, a gene- 
+ rous Friend, a kind * an indulgent Mittreis. 
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* Pl ſtrain hard but I will purchaſe for her an Husband 
* ſuitable to her Merit. I am your Convert in the Admira 
© tion of what I thought you jeſted when you recom 
* mended; and if you pleaſe to be at my Houſe on Thur 
* day next, I make a Ball for my Daughter, and you ſhaf 
* ſee her dance, or, if you will do her that Honour, dance 


with her. Jan, SIR, th 
Your moſt humble Servant, al 

PHILIPATER, N 

T have {ome time ago ſpoken of a Treatiſe written b 

Mr. Weaver on this Subject, which is now, I underſtand, | 
ready to be publiſhed. © This Work ſets this Matter in a f 
very plain and advantageous Light; and Jam convinced d 
from 1t, that it the Art was under proper Regulations, it 7 
would be a mechanick way of implanting inſenſibly in fl 
Minds, not capable of receiving it ſo well by any other A 
Rules, a Senſe of Good-breeding and Virtue. q 


WERE any one to ſee Mariamne dance, let him be 

never ſo ſenſual a Brute, I defy him to entertain any 
Thoughts but of the higheſt Reſpe& and Eſteem towards 
her. I was ſhewed laſt Week a Picture in a Lady's Clo- 
Jet, for which ſhe had an hundred different Dreſſes, that 
ſhe could clap on round the Face, on porpoſe to demon- 
ftrate the force of Habits in the diverſity of the fame 
Countenance. Motion, and change of Pofture and Aſpect, 
has an Effect no leſs ſurpriſing on the Perſon of Mariamne 
when ſhe dances. | 

CHLOE is extremely pretty, and as filly as ſhe is pret- 
25 This Idiot has a very good Ear, and a moſt agrecable 

hape; but the Folly of the Thing is ſuch, that it Smiles 
ſo. impertinently, and affects to pleaſe fo fillily, chat 
while ſhe Dances you ſee the Simpleton from Head to 
Foot. For you muſt know (as trivial as this Art is thought 
to be) no one ever was a good Dancer, that had not a 

ood Ui Jeritanding. If this be a Truth, I ſhall leave the 
Reader to judge from that Maxim, what Eſteem they 
ought to have for ſuch Impertinents as fly, hop, caper, 
tumble, cw irl. turn round, and jump over their Heads, and, 
in a word, play a tliouland Pranks which many Animals 
car o better than a Man, inſtead of performing to Perfec- 
tion what the human Figure only is capable of N 
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IT may perhaps appear odd, that I, who ſet up for a 
mighty Lover, at leaſt, of Virtue, ſhould take ſo much 
Pains to recommend what the ſoberer Part of Mankind 
look _ to be a T rifle ; but under Favour of the ſoberer 
Part of Mankind, I think they have not enough conſidered. 
this Matter, and for that Reaſon only diſeſteem it. I muſt 
alſo, in my own Juſtification, ſay that I attempt to bring 
into the Service of Honour and Virtue every Thing in 
Nature that can pretend to give elegant Delight. It may 

fibly be proved, that Vice is in it ſelf deſtructive of 

leaſure, and Virtue in it ſelf conducive to it. If the De- 
lights of a free Fortune were under proper Regulations, 
this Truth would not want much Argument to ſupport 
it; but it would be obvious to every Man, that there is a 
ſtrict Affinity between all Things that are truly laudable 
aud beautiful, from the higheit Sentiment of the Soul, to- 
the moſt indifferent Geſture of the Body. T 
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— 5 mee poterunt Audere Camænæ 
Seu Tibi par poterunt, ſeu, quod ſpes abnuit ultra; 
Sive minus; certegue canent minus; omne Vovemus 
Hoc tibi; ne tanto careat mihi nomine Charta. 


Tibull. ad Meſſalam. 


IHE Love of Praiſe is a Paſſion deeply fixed in the 
Mind of every extraordinary ' Perſon, and thoſe 
who are moſt affected with it, ſeem moto par- 

take of that Particle of the Divinity which diſtinguiſhes 
Mankind from the Inferior Creation. The Supreme Be- 
ing itſelf is moſt pleaſed with Praiſe and Thankſgiving ; 
the other Part of our Duty is but an Acknowledgment 
of our Faults, whilſt this is the immediate Adoration of 
his Perfections. Twas an excellent Obſervation, That 
we then only deſpiſe Commendation when we ceaſe to de- 
ſerve it: and we have ſtill extant two Orations of Tul 
and Pliny, ſpoken to the greateſt and beſt Princes of all 
the Roman Emperors, who, no doubt, heard with the 

| M 3 greateſt 
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greateſt Satisfaction, what even the moſt diſintereſted Per 
ions, and at fo large a Diſtance of Time, cannot read 
without Admiration. Cæſar thought his Life conſiſted in 
the Breath of Praiſe, when he profeſſed he had lived 
long enough for himſelf when he had for his Glory ; o- 
thers have ſacrificed themſelves for a Name which was 
not to begin till they were dead, giving away themſeives 
to purchaſe a Sound which was not to commence till they 
were out of hearing: But by Merit and ſuperior Excel. 
lencies not only to gain, but, whilſt living, to enjoy a 
— and univerſal Reputation, is the laſt Degree of 
appineſs which we can hope for here. Bad Characters 
are diſperſed abroad with Profuſion, I hope for Example 
Sake, and (as Puniſhments are deſigned by the Civil 
Power) more for the deterring the Innocent, than the 
chafliſing the Guilty. The Good are leſs frequent, whe. 
ther it be that there are indeed fewer” Originals of this 
Kind to copy after, or that, thro' the Malignity of our 
Nature, we rather delight in the Ridicule than the Virtues 
we ſind in others. However, it is but juſt, as well as plea- 
fing, even for Variety, ſometimes to give the World a 
<> ee of the bright Side of human Nature, as 
as the dark and gloomy : The Deſire of Imitation 
may, perhaps, be a greater Incentive to the Practice of 
what is good, than the Averſion we may conceive at 
what is blameable ; the one immediately directs you what 
you ſhould do, whilſt the other only ſhews you what you 
ſhould avoid : And I cannot at preſent do this with more 
Satisfaction, than by endeavouring to do ſome Juſticeto 
the Character of Manilids. | 

IT would far exceed my preſent Deſign, to give a 
rticular Deſcription of? Mniliat, thro all the Parts of 

is excellent Life: I ſhall now only draw him in his Re- 
tirement, and paſs” over in Silence the various Arts, the 
coynly Manners, and the undeſigning Honeſty by which 


he attained the Honours he has enjoyed, and which now 


give a Dignity and Veneration to the Eaſe he does enjoy. 
"Tis here that he looks back with Pleaſure on the Waves 
and Billows thro' which he has ſteered to fo fair an Ha- 
ven; he is now intent upon the Practice of every Vir- 
tue, which a great Knowledge and Uſe of Mankind has 


diſcovered to be the moſt uſeful to them. Thus in his 
5 Private 
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wivate domeſtick Employments he is no leſs glorious than 
n his publick; for tis in reality a more difficult Task 
v be conſpicuous in a ſedentary inactive Life, than in one 
that is ſpent in Hurry and Buſineſs; Perſons engaged in 
the latter, like Bodies violently agitated, from the Swift- 
refs of their Motion have a Brightnefs added to them, 
W which: often vamſhes when they are at: Reſt ; but if it 
then ſtill remain; it muſt be the Seeds of intrinſick Worth 
that thus ſhine ont without any foreign Aid or Aſſiſtance. 

HIS Liberality in another might almoſt bear tlie Name 
of Profuſion; he ſeems to think it laudable even in the 
Exceſs, like that River which moſt enriches when it over- 
ws: But Manilius has too perfect a Taſte of the Plea- 
ſare of doing good, ever to let it be out of his Power; 
and for that Reaſon he will have a juſt Oeconomy, and 
a ſplendid "wr bp home, the Fountain from whence 
thoſe Streams ſhoutd flow which he difperſes abroad. He 
looks with Diſdain on thoſe who propoſe their Death as 
the Time when they are to begin their Munificence ; he 
will both ſee and enjoy (which he then does in the higheſt _ 
Degree) what he beſtows Himſelf; he will be the living -* 28 
Bxecutor of his on Bounty, whilſt they who have Roth 
Happineſs to 3 his Care and Patronage at once, 

y for the Continuation of his Life, and their own 

2 No one is out of the reach of his Obligations ; 
he knows how, by proper and becoming Methods, to 
raiſe himfelf to a Level with thoſe of the higheſt Rank; 
and his Good-nature is a ſufficient Warrant againſt the 
want of thoſe who are ſo unhappy as to be in the very 
loweſt. One may ſay of him, as Pindar bids his Muſe 
ſay of Theron : : 
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Sevear, that Theron ſure has ſavorn, 
Mone near him ſhould be Poor. 
Sawear, that none &er had ſuch a grateful Art, 8 


Fortunes Free Gifts as freely to impart, 
With an anenoious Hand, and an unbounded Heart. 


NE VE R did Atticus fucceed better in gaining the 
univerſal Love and Eſteem of all Men; nor ſteer with 
more Succeſs berwixt the Extremes of two contending 
Parties. Tis his peculiar ns 7 PT that while he _ 
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ſez neither with an intemperate Zeal, he is not only ad- 
mired, but, what is a more rare and unuſual Felicity, he 
is beloved and careſſed by both; and I never yet ſaw any 
Perſon of whatſoever Age or Sex, but was immediately 
ſtruck with the Merit of Manilius. There are many who 
are acceptable to ſome particular Perſons, whilſt the reſt 
of Mankind look upon them with Coldneſs and Indif- 
ference ; but he is the firſt whoſe intire good Fortune it is 
ever to pleaſe and to be pleaſed, where-ever he comes to be 
admired, and where-ever he is abſent to be lamented. His 
Merit fares like the Pictures of Raphael, which are either 
ſeen with Admiration by all, or at leaſt no one dare own 
he has no Taſte for a Compoſition which has received fo 
univerſal an Applauſe. Envy and Malice find it againſt 
their Intereſt to indulge Slander and Obloquy. Tis as 
hard for an Enemy to detract from as for a Friend to 
add to his Praiſe. An Attempt upon his Reputation is a 
{ure leſſening of ene's own; and there is but one Way te 
injure him, which is to refuſe him his juſt Commendati- 
ens, .and be obſtinately filent. 9 

IT is below him to catch the Sight with any Care of 
Dreſs; his outward Garb is but the Emblem of his Mind, 
it is I, plain, and unaffected; he knows that Gold 
and wan? » can add nothing to the Opinion which 
all have of his Meri, and that he gives a Luſtre to the 
plaineſt Dreſs, whilſt 'tis impoſſible the richeſt ſhould 
communicate any to him. He is ſtill the principal Figure 
in the Room : He firſt engages your Eye, as if there were 
fome Point of Light which ſhone ſtronger upon him 
than on any other Perſon. 

HE puts me in mind of a Story of the famous 54% 
4 Amboiſe, who at = — — at Court, _ every 
one appeared with the utm agnificence, relying upon 
his own ſuperior Behaviour, . of adorning binfelf 
like the put on that Day a plain Suit of Clothes, and 
dreſſed all his Servants ,in the moſt coftly gay Habits he 
could procure: The Event was, that the Eyes of the 
whole Court were fixed u him, all the reſt looked 
like his Attendants, whilſt he alone had the Air of a Per- 
ſon of Quality and Diſtinction. 

LIKE Ariftippus, whatever Shape or Condition he ap- 
Pears in, it ill fits free and eaſy upon him; but in ſome 


Part 
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part of dis — — he differs _ him . 
as he is altogether equal to the Largeneſs of his preſent 
Circumſtances, the Rectitude of his Judgment . ſo far 
corrected the Inclinations of his Ambition, that he will 
not trouble himſelf with either the Deſires or Purſuits of 
any thing beyond his preſent Enjoy ments. 

A thouſand obliging Things flow from him upotf every 
Occaſion, and they are always ſo juſt and natural, that it 
is impoſſible to think he was at the leaſt Pains to look for 
them. ' One would think it were the Dæmon of good 
Thoughts that diſcovered to him thoſe Treaſures, which 
he muſt have blinded others from ſeeing, they lay ſo di- 
reftly.in their Way. Nothing can equal the Pleaſure is 
taken in hearing him ſpeak ; but the Satisfaction one re- 
ceives in the Civility and Attention he pays tothe Diſ- 
courſe of others.” His Looks are a filent Commendation 
of what is good and praiſe-worthy, and a ſecret Reproof 
to what is licentious and extravagant. He knows how 
to appear free and open without Danger of Intruſion, and 
to be cautious without ſeeming reſerved. The Gravity 
of his Converſation is always enliven'd with his Wit and 
Humour, and the Gaiety of it is tempered with ſome- 
thing that is inſtructive, as well as barely agreeable. Thus 
with him you are ſure not to be merry at the N 
of your Reaſon, nor ſerious with the Loſs of your - 
humour; but, by a happy Mixture in his Temper, they 
either go together, or perpetually ſucceed each other. In 
fine, his whole Behaviour is equally diſtant from Con- 
ſtraint and Negligence, and he commands your Reſpect, 
whilſt he gains your Heart. 

THERE is in his whole Carriage ſuch an engaging 
Softnels, that ene cannot perſuade one's ſelf he is ev 
actuated by thoſe rougher Paſſions, which, where ever 
they find Place, ſeldom fail of ſhewing themſelves in the 
outward Demeanour of the Perſons they belong to: But 
his Conſtitution is a juſt Temperature between Indolence - 

on one hand and Violence on the other. He is mild and 

entle, where- ever his Affairs will give him Leave to fol- 
his own Inclinations 3 but yet never failing to exert 
kimſelf with Vigour and Reſolution in the Service of his 

Prince, his Country, or his Friend. 2 
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Erat 3-5 5" 12h acutus, acer, & qui plurimum & /al;; 
haberet & fallis, nec candoris minus. Plin. Bpiſt. 
V Paper is in a kind a Letter of News, but it 
regards rather what mw in the World of Con- 
verſation than that of Buſineſs. I am very forry 
that I have at preſent a Circumſtance before me, which 
is of very Im ce to all who have a Reliſh for 


Gaiety, Wit, M or Humour; I mean the Death of 
Dick Eaftcoxrt. I have been oblig'd to him for ſo 
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Sable are a thouſand things Which crowd. into 
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tell on about him. Hamlet holding up the Skull which 
the OP „ to him, with an Account that 
it was the Head of the King's Jeſter, falls into very pleas» 
ing Reflexions, and cries out to his Companion, : 
Alas, poor Yorick | I knew him, Horatio, a Fellow of 
infinite J eft, of moſt excellent Fancy ; he hath borne me on 
bis Back a thouſand times: And abhorred my Imagi- 
nation is now, my Gorge riſes at it. Here hung thoſe Lips 
that I have kiſi'd I know not how oft. Where be your 
Gibes now, your Gambols, your Songs, your Flaſhes of Merri- 
ment, that were wont to ſet the Table on a Roar: No one 
now to mock your own Feerings: quite Chop-fallen. Now get 
you to my Lady's C „and tell ber, Let her paint an inch 
thick, to this Favour e muſt come. Make her laugh at that. 
II is an Inſolence natural to the Wealthy, to affix, as 
much as in them lies, the Character of a Man to his Cir- 
cumſtances. Thus it is ordinary with them to praiſe 
faintly the good Qualities of thoſe below them, and ſay, 
It is very extraordinary in ſuch a Man at he is, or the 
like, when they are forced to acknowledge the Value of 
him whoſe Lowneſs upbraids their Exaltation. It is to 
this Humour only, that it is to be aſcribed, that a quick 
Wit in Converſation, a nice Judgment upon any Emer- 
that could ariſe, and a moſt blameleſs inoffenfive Be- 
viour, could not raiſe this Man above being received 
only upon the Foot of contributing to Mirth and Diver- 
fion. Bat he was as eaſy under that Condition, as a Man 
of ſo excellent Talents was r z and ſince they would 
have it, that to divert was his Buſineſs, he did it with 
all the ſeeming Alacrity imaginable, tho it ſtung him 
to the Heart that it was his Buſineſs. Men of Senſe, who 
could taſte his Excellencies, were well fatisfied to let 
him lead the Way in Converſation, and play after his own 
Manner ; but- Fools who provoked him to Mimickry, 
found he had the Indignation tolet it be at their Expence, 
who called for it, and he would ſnhew the Form of conceit- 
— Fellows as Jeſts to the SORTING wy own 
ueſt, in Revengefor interrupting him from being a 
Companion to put on the Character of a Jeſter. | 
WHAT was peculiarly excellent in this memorable 
Companion, was, that in the Accounts he gave of Per- 
ſong and Sentiments, he did not only hit the Figure of 


their 
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their Faces, and Manner of their Geſtures, but he would 
in his Narration fall into their very Way of Thinking, 
and this when he reeounted Paſſages, wherein Men of 
the beſt Wit · were concerned, as well as ſuch wherein 
were repreſented Men of the loweſt Rank of Underſtand- 
Ing. It is certainly as great an Inſtance of Self. love to a 
Weakneſs, to be impatient of being mimick'd, as any 
can be imagined. There were none but the Vain, the 
Formal, the Proud, or thoſe who were incapable of amen- 
ding their Favltes, that dreaded him; to others he was 
m the higheſt Degree pleaſing ; and I do not know any 
Satisfaction of any indifferent kind I ever taſted ſo much, 
as having got over an Impatience of ſeeing my ſelf in the 
Air he could put me when I have diſpleaſed him. It 
is indeed to his exquiſite Talent this way, more than any 
Philoſophy I could read on the Subject. that my Perſon 
is very little of my Care ; and it is indifferent to me what 
is ſaid of my Shape, my Air, my Manner, my Speech, or 
my Addreſs. It is to poor Eaffcourt I chiefly owe that 
Iam arrived at the Happineſs of thinking nothing a Dimi- 
nution to me, but what argues a 1 my Will. 

IT has as much ſurpri me as any thing in Nature, 
to have it frequently ſaid, T hat he was not a good Player: 
But that muſt be owing to a Partiality for former Actors 
in the Parts in which he ſucceeded them, and judging by 
Compariſon of what was liked before, rather than by the 
Nature of the Thing. When a Man of his Wit and Smart- 
neſs could put on an utter Abſence of common Senſe in his 
Face, as he did in the Character of Bunch in the Nor- 
thern Laſs, and an Air of infipid Cunning and Vivacity in 
the Character of Pownce in the Tender Husband, it is Folly 
to diſpute his Capacity and Succeſs, as he was an Actor. 

POOR Eaftcourt ! let the Vain and Proud beat Reſt ; 
they will no more diſturb their Admiration of their dear 
ſelves, and thou art no longer to drudge in raiſing the 
Mirth of Stupids, who know nothing of thy Merit, for 
thy Maintenance. | | | 

II is natural for the Generality of Mankind to run 
into Reflexions upon our Mortality, when Diſturbers of 
the World are laid at Reſt, but to take no notice when 
they who can pleaſe and divert are pulled from us: But 
for my part, I cannot but think the Loſs of ſuch Talen 2 
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2s the Man of whom I am ſpeaking was Maſter of, a 
more melancholy Inſtance of Mortality, than the Diſſo- 
ſution of Perſons of never ſo high Characters in the 
World, whoſe Pretenſions were that they were noiſy 
and miſchievous. 

BUT I muſt grow more ſuccinct, and as a Syzc- 
TATOR, give an Account of this extraordinary Man, 
who, in his Way, never had an Equal in any Age before 
him, or in that wherein he lived. I ſpeak of him as a 
Companion, and a Man qualified ffor Converſation. His 
Fortune expoſed him to an Obſequiouirfeſs towards the 
worſt Sort of Company, but his excellent Qualities ren- 
dered him capable of making the beſt Figure in the moſt 
refined. I have been preſent with him among Men of 
the moſt delicate Taſte a whole Night, and have known 
him (for he ſaw it was defired) keep the Diſcourſe to 
himſelf the moſt part of it, and maintam his Good-hu- 
mour with a Countenance, in a Language ſo delightful, 
without Offence to any Perſon or Thing upon Earth, ſtill 

reſerving the Diſtance his Circumſtances obliged him to; 

ſay, I have ſeen him do all this in ſuch a charming man- 
ner, that I am ſure none of thoſe I hint at will read this, 
without giving him ſome Sorrow for their abundant- 
Mirth, and one Guſh of Tears for ſo many Burſts of 
Laughter. I wiſh it were any Honour to the 
Creature's Memory, that my Eyes are too much ſu to 


let me go on T* 
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Detrahere aliguid alteri, & hominem hominis incommodo 
Suum augere commodum, magis eft contra naturam, quam 
mort, quam faupertas, quam dolor, quam cetera qua 
Poſſunt aut corpori accidere, aut rebus externis. ull. 


Am perſuaded there are ſew Men, of generous Prin- 
ciples, who would ſeek after great Places, were it not 
rather to have an Opportunity in their Hands of oblig- 
ing their particular Friends, 
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as Men of Worth, than to procure Wealth and Honour for 
| themſelves. To an honeſt Mind the beſt Perquiſites of a 

| Place-are the Advantages it gives a Man of doing Good. 
THOSE who are under the great Officers of State, 
and are the Inftruments by which they act, have more 
frequent Opportunities for the Exerciſe of Compaſſion, 
and Benevolence, than their Superiors themſelves. Theſe 
- Men know / every little Caſe that is to come before the Great 
Man, and if they are poſſeſſed with honeſt Minds, will 
conſider Povert as a Recommendation in the Perſon 
who 1 himſelf to them, and make the Juſtice of 
his the mott powerful Solicitor .in his Behalf. A 
Man of this Temper, when he is in a Poit of Buſineſs, be- 
comes a Bleſſing to the Publick: He 1 the Or- 
and the Widow, aſſiſts the Friendleſs, and guides the 
gnorant: He does not reject the Perſon's Pretenſions, 
who does not know how to explain them, or refuſe do- 


A Man is unfit for ſuch a Place of Truſt, who is 
of a ſour untractable Nature, or has any other Paſ- 
fion that makes him uneaſy to thoſe who approach 
him. Roughneſs of Temper is apt to diſcountenance the 
Timorous or Modeft. The proud Man diſcourages thoſe 
from approaching him, who are of a mean Condition, | 
and who moſt want his Aſſiſtance. The impatient Man | 
will not give himſelf time to be informed. of the Matter | 
that lies before him. An Officer with one or. more of 
theſe unbecoming Qualities, is ſometimes lodked upon as 
a _— Perſon to keep off Impertinence and Solicitation 
from his Superior ; but this is a kind of Merit, that can 

= for the Injuſtice which may very often ariſe 
"a" | | | 

THERE are two other vicious Qualities which ren- 
der a Man very unfit for ſuch a Place of Truſt. The firſt 
of theſe is a Dilatory Temper; which commits innume- 
rable Cruelties without Deſign,. The Maxim which ſe- 

'veral have laid down' for a Man's Conduct in ordinary 
Life, ſhould be inviolable with a Man in Office, never to 
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think of doing that To-morrow which may be done To- 
day. A Man who defers doing what ought to be done, 
is guilty of Injuſtice ſo long as he defers it. The Diſ- 
= of a good Office is very often as beneficial to the 

icitor as the Office it ſelf. In ſhort, if a Man 
compared the Inconveniencies which. another ſuffers by- 
his Delays, with the trifling Motives and Advantages 
which he himfelf may reap by ſach a Delay, he would. 
never be guilty of a Fault which very often does an ir- 
reparable Prejudice to the Perſon who depends upon him, 
and which might be remedied with little Trouble to him- 
ar | 


BUT in the laſt Place there is no Man ſo improper to 
be employed in Buſineſs, as he who is in any degree 
capable of Corruption; and ſuch an'one-1s the Man, who, 

any Pretence whatſoever, receives more than what 
is the ſtated and — Fee of his Office. Gratifi- 
cations, Tokens of 'Thankfulneſs, Diſpatch-Money, and 
the like ſpecious Terms, are the Pretences under which 
Corruption very frequently ſhelters it ſelf. An honeſt Man 
will however look on all theſe Methods as unjuſtifiable, 
and will enjoy himſelf better in a moderate Fortune that 
is gained with Honour and Reputation, than in an over- 
n Eſtate that is canker'd with the Acquiſitions of 
pine and Exaction. Were all our Offices diſcharged 
with ſuch an inflexible Integrity, we ſhould not ſee Men 
in all Ages, who grow up to exorbitant Wealth with the 
Abilities which are to be met with in an ordinary Mecha- 
nick. I cannot but think that ſuch a Corruption proceeds 
chiefly from Mens employing the firſt that offer them- 
ſelves, or thoſe who have the Character of ſhrewd world- 
ly Men; inſtead of ſearching out ſuch as have had a liberal 
Education, and have been trained up in the Studies of 
Knowledge and. Virtue. | 

I T has been obſerved, that Men of Learning who take 
to Buſineſs, diſcharge it generally with greater Honeſty, 
than Men of the World. The chief Reaſon for it I take 
to be as follows. A Man that has ſpent his Youth in 
Reading, has been uſed to find Virtue extolled, and Vics 
ſtigmatized. A Man that has paſt his Time in the World, 
has often ſeen Vice triumphant, and Virtue diſcountenan- 
ced. Extortiov, Rapine and Injuſtice, which are — 

W 
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2 often give a Man a Figure in the 
World; while ſeveral Qualities which are celebrated in 
Authors, as Generoſity, Ingenuity and Good - nature, im- 
poveriſh and ruin him. This cannot but have a pro- 
portionable Effect on Men, whoſe Tempers and Princi- 
ples are equally Good and Vicious. 

THERE would be at leaſt this Ad in employ- 
ing Men of Learning and Parts in Buſineſs, that their 
N wit would ſet more gra cefully on them, and that, 
we ſhould not ſee many worthleſs Perſons ſhot up into. 
the greateſt Figures of Life. — 
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Turpe eft difficiles babere mugas, . 
Et flultus e labor ineptiarum. Mart. 


Have been very oſten diſappointed of late Vears, 
1 when upon examining the new Edition of a Claſſick 

Author, I have found above half the Volume taken up 
with various Readings. When I have ed to meet 
with a learned Note upon-a doubtful Paſlage in a Latin 
Poet, I have only been informed, that ſuch or ſuch An- 
Gent Manuſcripts for an er write an ac, or of ſome o- 
ther notable Diſcovery of the like Importance. Indeed, 
when a different Reading gives us a different Senſe, or a 
new Elegance in an Author, the Editor does very well in 
taking notice of it; but when he only entertains us with 
the ſeveral-ways of ſpelling the ſame Word, and gathers. 
together the various Blunders and Miſtakes of twenty 
or thirty different Tranſcribers, they only take up the 
Time of the learned Reader, and puzzle the Minds of. 
the Ignorant. I have often fancied with my ſelf how 
enraged an old Latin Author would be, ſhould he ſee 
the ſeveral Abſurdities in Senſe and Grammar, which are 
imputed to him by ſome or other of theſe various 
Readings. In one he ſpeaks Nonſenſe; in another, makes 
uſe of a Word that was never heard of: And indeed 
there is ſcarce a Soleciſm in Writing which the beſt Au- 
thor is not guilty of, if we may n 
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kim in the Words of ſome Manuſcript, which the la- 
berious Editor has thought fit to examine in the Pro- 
ſecution of his Work. | 
I queſtion not but the Ladies and pretty Fellows will 
ery curious to underſtand what it is that I have been 
hitherto talking of ; 1 ſhall therefore give them a Noti 
of this Practice, by endeavouring to write after the 
manner of ſeveral Perſons who make an eminent Fi- 
re in the Republick of Letters. To this end we will 


that the following Song is an old Ode which I 


ent tothe Publick in a new Edition, with the ſeveral 
various Readings which I find of it in former Editions, 
and in Ancient Manuſcripts. Thoſe who cannot reliſh 
the various Readings, will perhaps find their Account 
in the Song, which never before appeared in Print. 


My Love was fickle once and changing, 
Nor &er would ſettle in my — 3 

From Beauty ftill to Beauty ranging, 
In ev'ry Face I found @ Dart. 


"Tawas firſt a charming Shape enſlav'd me, 
An Eye then gave the fatal Stroke : 
*"Ti/l by her Wit Corinna ad me, 
And all my former Fetters broke. 


But now a long and laſting Anguifh 
For Belvidera 1 pax ap 
Hourly I Sigh and hourly Languijh, 

Nor hope to find the wonted Cure. 


For here the falſe unconſtant Lover, 
After a thouſand Beauties ſhown, 

Does new ſurpriſing Charms diſcover, 
And finds Variety in One. 


Various Readings. | 
Stanza the Firſt, Verſe the Firſt. And changing. ] The 


end in ſome Manuſcripts is written thus, , but that 
in the Cotton Library writes it in three diſtinct Letters. 

Verſe the Second, Nor &er would. ] Aldus reads it ever 
would ; but as this would hurt the W 


» 
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Kored it to its genuine Reading, by obſerving that Syræ- 
net which had been neglected by ignorant Tranſeribers. 

Ibid. In my Heart.] Scaliger and others, on my Heart. 

Verſe the Fourth. I found a Dart.) The Vaticar Manu- 
ſcript for 7 reads it, but this muſt have been the Halluci- 
nation of the "Tranſcriber, who probably miſtook the 
Daſh of the 7 for a 7. 

Stanza" the Second, Verſe the Second. The fatal Stroke. ] 
Scioppius, Salmaſus and many others, for the read a, 
but I have ſtuck to the uſual Reading. 

Verſe the Third. 77/7 by Ber Wit.) Some Manuſcripts 
have it his Wit, others your, others their Nit. But as I 
find Corinna to be the Name of a Woman in other 
Authors, I cannot doubt but it ſhould be Ber. 

Stanza the Third, Verſe the Firſt: A hong and lafting 
HAnguifh.] The German Manuſcript reads à /afting Paſ- 
„en, but the Rhime will not admit it. 

Verſe the Second. For Belvidera 7 endure.) Did not 
all the Manuſcripts reclaim, I ſhould change Bekvidera 
into Pelvidera; Peluis being ufed by ſeveral of the 
ancient Comick Writers for a Looking; glaſs, by which 
means the Et of the Word is very viſible, and 
Pelvidera will ſignify a Lady who often looks in her 
Glaſs; as indeed ſhe had very good reaſon, if ſhe had 
all thoſe Beauties which —— here aſcribes to her. 

Verſe the Third. Hourly 1 figh and hourly languith.] 
Some for the Werd hourly read daily, and others nightly ; 
the laſt has t Authorities of its fide. 

Verſe the Fourth. The wonted Cure. ] The Elder Ste- 
ven reads wanted Cure: | 

Stanza the Fourth, Verſe the Second. ter a thouſand 


| Beauties.] In ſeveral Copies we meet with a Hundred 


Beauties by the' uſual Error of the Tranſcribers, who 
probably omitted a Cipher, and had not Taſte enough 
to know that the Word Thouſand was ten Times 
a greater Compliment to the Poet's Miſtreſs than an 
Hundred. 

Verſe the Fourth. Aud find Variety in one.] Moſt of 
the Ancient Manuſcripts have it in two. Indeed ſo many 
of them concur in this laſt Reading, that I am very 
much in deubt whether it ought not to take place. There 
are but two-Reaſons which incline me to the n 
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J have publiſhed it; Firſt, becauſe the Rhime, and» 
Secondly, becauſe the Senſe is preſerved by it. It might 
likewiſe —_— from the Oſcitancy of Tranſcribers, 
who, to diſpatch their Work the ſooner, uſe to write 
all Numbers in Ciphers, and ſeeing the Figure 1 follow - 
ed by a little Daſh of the Pen, as is cuſtomary in old 
Manuſcripts, they perhaps miſtook the Daſh for à ſe- 
cond Figure, and by caiting up both together, com- 
poſed out of them the Figure 2. But this I ſhall leave 
to the Learned, without determining any thing in a 
Matter of ſo great Uncertainty. C 
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H E Time pre/ent ſeldom affords ſufficient Employ- 

ment to the Mind of Man. Objects of Pain or 
Pleaſure, Love or Admiration, do not lie thick: 
tnough together in Life to keep the Soul in conſtant 
Action, and ſupply an immediate Exerciſe to its Faculties. 
In order, therefore, to remedy this Defect, that the Mind 
may not want Buſineſs, but always have Materials for 
thinking, ſhe is endowed with certain Powers, that can 
recal what is paſſed, and anticipate: what is to come. 

THAT wonderful Faculty, which we call the Me- 
mory, is perpetually looking back, when we have nothing 
preſent to entertain us. It is like thoſe Repoſitories in, 

veral Animals, that are filled with Stores of their for- 
mer Food, on which they may ruminate when their 
prefent Paſture fails. 

As the Memory relieves the Mind in her vacant Mo- 
ments, and prevents any Chaſms of Thought by Ideas 
of what is paſt, we have other Faculties that agitate and 
employ her upon what is % come. Theſe are the Paſſi- 
ons of Hope and Fear. | 

BV theſe two Paſſions we reach forward into Futurity, 
and bring up to our preſent Thoughts Objects that lie 
hid in the remoteſt Depths of Time. We ; _ 
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3 are in Being; we can ſet 
the Sun and Stars forward, or loſe ſight of them by wan- 
dring into thoſe retired Parts of Eternity, when the Hea- 
vens and Earth fhall be no more. 
- BY the way, who can imagine that the Exiſtence 
ef a Creature is to be circumſcribed by Time, whoſe 
Thoughts are not? But I ſhall, in this Paper, confine my 
ſelf to that particular Paſſion which goes by the Name 


of 282 
OUR Actual Enjoyments are ſo few and tranſient, 
that Man would be a very miſerable Being, were he not 
endowed with this Paſſion, which gives him a Taſte of 
thoſe good Things that may poſſibly come into his Poſ- 
ſeſſion. We ould hope for every thing that is good, ſays 
the old Poet Linus, becauſe there is nothing which may not 
be for, and nothing but what the Gods are able to give 
. #s. Hope quickens all the ſtill Parts of Life, and keeps 
the Mind awake in her moſt Remiſs and Indolent Hours. 
It gives habitual Serenity and Good-humour. It ĩs a kind 
of Vital Heat in the Soul, that cheers and gladdens her, 
when the does not attend to it. It makes Pain eaſy, 
and Labour pleafant. 
- BESIDE theſe ſeveral Advantages which riſe from 
Hope, there is another which is none of the leaſt, and 
that is, __ Efficacy in preſerving us from ſetting 
too high a Value on preſent Enjoyments. The Saying 
of Cæſar is well | When he had given away 
all his Eſtate in Gratuities among his Friends, one of 
— as what he _ for himſelf; ond Ge 
replied, Hope. His natural Magnanimity hin- 

red bim from priſing what he was certainly poſſeſſed 
of, and turned all. his Thoughts upon ſomething more 
valuable that he had in View. I queſtion not but every 
Reader will draw a Moral from this Story, and apply 
it to himſelf without my Direction. 

| THE old Story of Pandora's Box (which many ofthe 
Learned believe was formed among the Heathens upon 
the Tradition of the Fall of Man) us how deplora- 
ble a State they thought the preſent Life, without Hope: 
To ſet forth the utmoſt Condition of Miſery they tell us, 
that our Forefather, according to the Pagan W: 
had a great Veſſel preſented him by Pandora: Upon his 
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kſting up the Lid of it, ſays the Fable, there flew out all 
the Calamities and Diſtem incident to Men, from 
which, till that time, th been altogether exempt. 
Hope, who had been incloſed in the Cup with fo much 
bad Company, inſtead of flying off with the reſt, ſtuck {0 
cloſe to the Lid of it, that it was ſhut down upon her. 
I ſhall make but two Reflexions upon what I have hi- 
therto ſaid. Firſt, that no kind of Life is ſo happy as that 
which is full of Hope, eſpecially when the Hope is well 
grounded, and when the Object of it is of an exalted kind, 
and in its Nature proper to make the Perſon happy who 
enjoys it. This Propoſition muſt be very evident to thoſe 
who conſider how few are the preſent Enjoyments of the 
moſt happy Man, and how inſufficient to give him an 
intire Satisfaction and Acquieſcence in them. | 

M next Obſervation is this, that a Religious Life is 
that which moſt abounds in a well- grounded Hope, and 
ſuch an one as is fixed on Objects that are capable of ma- 
king us intirely happy. This Hope in a Religious Man, 
is much more ſure and certain than the Hope of any Tem- 

ral Bleſſing, as it is * not only by Reaſon, 

t by Faith. It has at the ſame time its Eye perpetually 
fixed on that State, which implies in the very Nation of 
it the moſt full and the moſt complete Happineſs. 

I have before ſhewn how the Influence of gs in ge- 
neral ſweetens Life, and makes our preſent Condition 
ſupportable, if not pleaſing ; but a Religious Hope has 
ſtill greater Advantages. It does not only bear up the 
Mind under her Sufferings, but makes her rejoice in them, 
as they may be the Inſtruments of procuring her the great 
and ultimate End of all her Hope. | 

RELIGIOUS Hope has likewiſe this Advantage 
above any other kind of Hope, that it is able to revive 
the dying Man, and to fill his Mind not only with ſecret 
Comfort and Refreſhment, but ſometimes with Rapture 
and Tranſport. He triumphs in his Agonies, whilſt the 
Soul ſprings forward with Delight to the great Obje& 
Which the has always had in view, and leaves the Bod 
with an E ion of being re-united to her in a glort- 
ous and joy ful Reſurrection. | | 

I ſhall conclude this Eflay with thoſe emphatical Ex- 
preſſions of a lively Hope, which the Pſalmiſt made * 
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'F Received ſometime ago a Propoſal, which had a Pre- 
ace to it, wherein the Author diſcourſed at large of 
the innumerable Objects of Charity in a Nation, and 
admoniſhed the Rich, who were afflicted with any Diſ- 
temper of Body, 13 to regard the Poor in the 
fame Species of Affliction, and confine their Tenderneſs 
to them, fince it is impoſſible to aſſiſt all who are pre · 
ſented to them. The Propoſer had been relieved from a 
Malady in his Eyes by an Operation performed by Sir Wil. 
liam Read, and being a Man of Condition, had taken a 
Reſolution to maintain three poor blind Men during their 
Lives, in Gratitude for that great Bleſſing. This Misfor- 
tune is ſo very great and unfrequent, that,one would 
think, an Eftabliſhment for all the Poor under it might 
be eaſily accompliſhed, with the Addition ofa very tew 
others to thoſe Wealthy who are in the ſame Calamity. +. 
However, the Thought of the 8 aroſe from a very 
ood Motive, and the parcelling of our ſelyes out, as cal- 
24 to particular Acts of Beneficence, would be a pretty 
Cement of Society and Virtue. It is the ordinary Foun- 
dation for Mens holding a Commerce with each other, 
and becoming familiar, that they agreein the ſame Sort 
of Pleaſure ; and ſure it may allo be my HO br 
| ity, 
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Amity, that they are under one common Diſtreſs. If all 

the Rich who are lame in the Gout, from a Life of Eaſe, 
Pleaſure, and Luxury, would help' thoſe few who have it 

without a previous Life of Pleaſure, and add a few of ſuch 

laborious Men, who are become lame from unhappy 

Blows, Falls, or other Accidents of Age or Sickneſs ; I 

ſay, would ſuch gouty Perſons adminilter to the Neceſſi- 

ties of Men diſabled like themſelves, the Conſciouſneſs of 
ſuch a Behaviour would be the beft Julep, Cordial, and 
Anodyne in the feveriſh, faint and tormenting Viciſſitudes 
of that miſerable Diſtemper. The ſame may be ſaid of 

all other, both bodily and intellectual Evils. yTheſe Claſ- 
ſes of Charity would certainly bring down Bleſſings upon 
an Age and People; and if Men were not petrified with 
the Love of this World, againſt all Senſe of the Commerce 
which ought to be among them, it would not be an un- 
realonable Bill for a poor Man in the Agony of Pain, ag- 
gravated by Want and Poverty, to draw upon a ſick Al- 
derman after this Form; 


Mr, Baſil Plenty, 
4 | 


O U have the Gout and Stone, with Sixty 

thouſand Pound Sterling; I have the Gout 

and Stone, not wworth ane Farthing ; I ſhall 
pray for you, and deſire you would pay the Bea- 
rer Twenty Shillings for Value received from 


Aug. 29. 1712, Vour humble Servant, 


Lazarus Hopeſul. 


THE Reader's own Imagination will ſuggeſt to him 
the Reaſonableneſs of ſuch Correſpondences ; and diverſi- 
fy them into a thouſand Forms; but I ſhall cloſe this as 
J began upon the Subject of Blindneſs. The following 
Letter ſeems to be written by a Man of Learning, who is 
returned to his Study after a Suſpence of an Ability to do 
ſo. The Benefit he reports himfelf to have received, may 
well claim the handſomeſt Encomium he can give the 
Operator 


; Mr, 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, 
e 1 IN AT ING lately on your admirable Di 
C courſes on the Pleaſures of the Imagination, I be 
gan to conſider to which of our Senſes we are obligec 
for the greateſt and moſt important Share of thoſe Plea 
« ſures; and I ſoon concluded that it was to the Sig 
That is the Sovereign of the Senſes, and Mother of all the 
Arts and Sciences, that have refined the Rudeneſs of the 
uncultivated Mind to a Politeneſs that diftinguiſhes the 
« fine Spirits from the barbarous Gout of the great Vulgar 
and the /ma/l. The Sight is the obliging Benefactreſs 
that beſtows on us the moſt tranſporting Senſations that 
ve have from the various and wonderful Products of Na- 
ture. To the Sight we owe the amazing Diſcoveries 
of the Height, Magnitude, and Motion of the Planets ; 
© their ſeveral Revolutions about their common Centre 
of Light, Heat, and Motion, the Sun. The Sight tra- 
< yels yet farther to the fixed Stars, and furniſhes the Un- 
« derſtanding with folid Reaſons to prove, that each of 
© them is a Sus moving on its own Axis in the Centre of 
its own Vortex or 'Turbillion, and performing the ſame 
Offices to its dependant Planets, that our glorious Sun 
does to this. But the Inquiries of the Sight will not be 
© Ropped here, but make their Progreſs through the im- 
menſe Expanſe to the Milky Way, and there divide the 
* blended Fires of the Galaxy into infinite and different 
Worlds, made up of diſtin Suns, and their peculiar 
© Equipages of Planets, till unable to purſue this Track 
any farther, it tes the Imagination to go on to 
new Diſcoveries, till it fill the unbounded Space with 
© endleſs Worlds. 

THE S:g+t informs the Statuary's Chiſel with Power 
© to give Breath to lifeleſs Braſs and Marble, and the 
© Painters Pencil to ſwell the flat Canvas with moving Fi- 
gures actuated by imaginary Souls. Muſick indeed may 
© plead another Original, ſince Fxbal, by the different 
Falls of his Hammer on the Anvil, diſcover'd by the Ear 
© the firſt rude Muſick that pleas'dthe Antediluvian Fa- 
© thers ; but then the Sight has not only reduced thoſe 
wilder Sounds into artful Order and Harmony, but con- 
* veys that Harmony to the moſt diſtant Parts + = 

« Wor 
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World without the Help of Sound. To the Sight we 
owe not only all the Diſcoveries of Philoſophy, but all 
the Divine Imagery of Poetry that tranſports the in- 
* telligent Reader of Homer, Milton, and Virgil. 

As the Sight has poliſhed the World, ſo does it 
* ſupply us with the moſt grateful and laſting Pleature. 
Let Love, let Friendſhip, paternal Affection, filial Pie- 
* ty, and conjugal Duty, declare the Joys the Sight be- 
* tows on a Meeting after Abſence. But it would be 
* endleſs to enumerate all the Pleaſures and Advantages 
* of Sight ; every one that has it, every Hour he makes 
* uſe of it, finds them, feels them, enjoys them. 

*THIUS as our greateſt Pleaſures and Knowledge 
* are derived from the Sight, ſo has Providence been 
more curious in the Formation of its Seat, the Eye, 
* than of the Organs of the other Senſes, That ſtupen- 
* dious Machine is compos'd in a wonderful Manner of 
«* Muſcles, Membranes, and Humours, Its Motions are 
* admirably directed by the Muſcles ; the Perſpicuity of 
the Humours tranſmit the Rays of Light; the Rays 
* are regularly refracted by their Figure, the black Lin- 
ing of the Sclerotes effectually prevents their being con- 
founded by Reflexion. It is wonderful indeed to con- 
* ſider how many Objects the Eye is fitted to take ia at 
* once, and ſucceſſively in an Inſtant, and at the ſame 
* time to make a Judgment of their Poſition, Figure, 
* or Colour. It watches againſt our Dangers, guides 
* our Steps, and lets in all the viſible Objects, whoſe 
* Beauty and Variety inſtruct and delight. 

* THE Pleaſures and Advantages of Sight being fo 
great, the Loſs muſt be very grievous; of which Mz/- 
© ton, from Experience, gives the moſt ſenſible Idea, 
both in the third Book of his Paradiſe Loft, and in lis 
* Sampſon Agoniſtes. | 


To Light in the former. 


.; on — Thee I reviſit ſafe, 

And feel thy ſovereign vital Lamp; but then 
Reviſit i net theſe Eves, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing Ray, but find no Dawn. 


Ver. VI. N And 
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And a little after, 


Seaſons return, but not to me retyrns 

Day, or the feveet Approach of Ev'n and Morn, 

Or Sight of wernal Blom, or Summer's Roſe, 

Ar Flocks or Herds, or human Face divine; 

But Cloud inflead, and ever-during Dari 

Surround me : From the chearful Ways of Men 
Cut off, and for the Book of Knowledge fair, 

Preſented with an univerſal Blank 

Of Nature's Works, to me expung'd and raz'd, 

And Wiſdom at one Entrance quite ſhut out. 


Again, in Sampſon Agoniſtes. 


. But Chief of all, 

O Le of Sight ! of thee I muſt complain; 
Blind among Enemies O worſe than Chains, 
Dungeon, or Beggary, or decrepid Age! 6 
Light, the prime Work e „ fo me is extind, 
And all her various Objefs of Delight | 
Arnull d | 


am}; :; a Fo, 
Tn Power of others, never in my own, 
Scarce half I ſeem to live, dead more than Half: 
O dark! dark! dark! amid the Blaze of Noon : 
Trrecoverably dark, total Eclipſe, 
Without all Hopes of Day! 


THE Enjoyment of Sight then being ſo * 2 
© Bleſſing, and the Loſs of it fo terrible an Evil, how 
excellent and valuable is the Skill of that Artiſt which 
can reſtore the former, and redreſs the latter? My fre- 
quent Peruſal of the Advertiſements in the publick 
News- Papers (generally the moſt agreeable Entertain- 
ment they afford) has preſented me with many and va- 
« rious Benefits of this kind done to my Countrymen by 
© that skilful Artiſt Dr. Grant, Her Majeſty's Oculiſt 
© Extraordinary, whoſe ank Hand has brought and re- 


© flored to Sight ſeveral Hundreds in leſs than Four Years. 
Many 
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Many have received Sight by his Means, who came 
© blind from their Mother's Womb, as in the famous 
« Inſtance of Jones of a I my ſelf have been 
«* cured by him of a Weaknels in my Eyes next to Blind- 
* neſs, and am ready to believe any thing that is reported 
of his Ability this way; and know that many, wha 
could not purchaſe his Aſſiſtance with Money, have en- 
joy d it from his Charity. But a Liſt of Particulars 
would ſwell my Letter beyond its Bounds, what I have 
* ſaid being ſufficient to comfort thoſe who are in the 
* like Diſtreſs, fince they may conceive Hopes of being 
no longer miſerable in this Kind, while there is yet 
© alive ſo able an Oculiſt as Dr. Grant. 


1 am the SPECTATOR's humble Servant, 
2 PHILANTH ROPUS. 


CE 'TC ANIL, * : 2 D 3 Ce 
Ne 473. Tueſday, September 2. 


— 


Duid ? ff quis wultu torvo ferus & pede nudo 
E xiguzque toge fimulet textore Catonem ; 
Virtutemne repreſentes moreſque Catonis? For. 


| To the SPECTATOR, 
SIR, 
0 Am now in the Country, and employ moſt of my 
© | Time in reading, or thinking upon what I have 
read. Your Paper comes conſtantly down to me, 
and it affects me ſo much, that I find my Thoughts run 
into your Way; and I recommend to you a Subject up- 
on which you have not yet touched, and that is the 
Satisfaction ſome Men ſeem to take in their Imperfec- 
© tions, I think one may call it glorying in their Inſuffi- 
© ciency ; a certain great Author is of Opinion it is the 
* contrary to Envy, tho perhaps it may proceed from it. 
Nothing is ſo common, as to hear Men of this Sort, 
, king of themſelves, add to their own Merit (as they 
* think) by impairing it, in praiſing themſelves for their 
Defects, 
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Defects, freely allowing they commit ſome few frivo- 
lous Errors, in order to be eſteemed Perſons of uncom- 
* mon Talents and great Qualifications. They are gene- 
© rally profeſling an injudicious Neglect of Dancing, Fen- 
cing and Riding, as alſo an unjuſt Contempt for Tra- 

« velling and the Modern Languages; as for their Part 
(ſay they) they never valued or troubled their Head a- 
bout them. This panegyrical Satire on themſelves cer- 
« tainly is worthy of your Animadverſion. I have known 
one of theſe Gentlemen think himſelf obliged to forget 
the Day of an Appointment, and ſometimes even that 
vou ſpoke to him; and when you ſee em, they hope 
« you'l] pardon em, for tney have the worſt Memory in 
the World. One of 'em ſtarted up tother Day in ſome 


« Confuſion, and ſaid, Now I think on't, I'm to meet 


« Mr. Mortmain the Attorney. about ſome Buſineſs, but 
V whether it is to-day or to-morrow, faith, I can't tell. 
Now to my certain Knowledge he knew his Time to 
a Moment, and was there accordingly. Theſe forget- 
ful Perſons have, to heighten their Crime, generally the 
« beit Memories of any People, as I have found out by 
their remembring ſometimes through Inadvertency. 
Two or three of em that I know can ſay moſt of our 
modern Tragedies by Heart. I asked a Gentleman the 
other Day that is famous for a Good Carver, (at which 
« Acquiſition he is out of Countenance, —_— it may 
« detract from ſome of his more eſſential Qualifications ) 
© to help me to ſomething that was near him; but he ex- 
« cuſed himſelf, and bluſhing told me, Of all things he 
could never carve in his Life; though it can — — 
upon him, that he cuts up, digoints, and uncaſes with 
« incomparable Dexterity. I would not be underſtood 
* as if I thought it laudable for a Man of Quality and 
Fortune to rival the Acquiſitions of Artificers, and en- 
« deavour to excel in little handy Qualities; No, I argue 
only againſt being aſhamed at what is really Praiſe- 
« wortny. As theſe Pretences to angenuity ſhew them- 
« ſelves ſeveral Ways, you'll often fee a Man of this Tem- 
per aſhamed to be clean, and ſetting up for Wit only 
from Negligence in his Habit. Now J am upon this 
Head, I can't help obſerving alſo upon a very different 
e Folly procceding fiom the ſame Cauſe. As theſe above- 
: | | mentioned 
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mentioned ariſe from affecting an Equality with Men of 
« greater Talents from having the ſame Faults, there are 
* others who would come at a Parallel with thoſe above 
them, by poſſeſſing little Advantages which they want. 
I heard a young Man not long ago, who has Senſe, 
comfort himſelt in his Ignorance of Greek, Hebrew, 
© and the Orientals : At the ſame Time that he pub- 
« liſhed his Averſion to thoſe Languages, he ſaid that the 
Knowledge of em was rather a Diminution than an 
Advancement of a Man's Character: tho? at the ſame 
Time I know he languiſhes and repines he is not Maſ- 
ter of them himſelf. Whenever I take any of theſe 
fine Perſons, thus detracting from what they don't un- 
« derſtand, I tell them I will complain to you, and ſay 
« I am ſure you will not allow it an Exception againſt 
a thing, that he who contemns it is an Ignorant in it. 


T am, STR, 
Your moſt bumble $ ervant, 


8. F. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 

J 1 Am a Man of a very good Eſtate, and am honour- 
* A ably in Love. I hope you will allow, when the 
ultimate Purpoſe is honeſt, there may be, without, 
* Treſpaſs againſt Innocence, ſome Toying by the Way. 
People of Condition are perhaps too diſtant and formal 
© on thoſe Occafions ; but, however that is, I am to 
* confeſs to you, that I have writ ſome Verſes to atone 
for my Offence. You profeſs d Authors are a little ſe- 
© vere upon us, who write like Gentlemen: But if you 
are a Friend to Love, you will inſert my Poem. You 
cannot imagine how much Service it will do me with 
my Fair one, as well as Reputation with all my Friends, 
© to have ſomething of mine in the Spectator. My 
* Crime was, that f ſnatch'd a Kiſs, and my Poetical 
Excuſe as follows: 


N 3 I. Be 
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I. 


- Belinda, e from yonder Flowers 
The Bee flies loaded to its Cell; 
Can you perceive what it dewours ? 


Are they impair'd in Shaw or Smell? 


H. 
So, tho" I robb'd you of a Kiſs, 


Sauseter than their Ambrofial Dew 3 
y are you angry at my Bliſs ? | 


Has it at all impoveriſh'd you ? 


a III. 
"Tis by this Cunning I contrive, 
In ſpite of your unkind Reſerve, 
To heep my famiſh'd Love alive, 
Which you inhumanly would flarve. 


I am, SIR, 
Your humble Servant, 


Timothy Stanza: 

SIR, | Ang. 23,, 1712. 

« H AVING alittle Time upon my Hands, I could 

«. not think of beſtowing it better, than in writing 

an Epiſtle to the SyYzcTATOR, which I now do, 
* and am, 

STIR, Your humble Servant, 
BOB SHORT. 


P. 8. © IF you approve of my Stile, I am likely 

*enough to — — 2 Correſpondent. I deſire your 

Opinion of it. I deſign it n 
by the Judicious the Famiker. 
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A. 


CETUS, his Character, Number 422. 
Admiration, a pleaſing Motion of the Mind, N. 
413. | 
Affectation, the Misfortune of it, N. 404. Deſcribed, 
60 


Alnighe: his Power over the Imagination, N. 421. 
Ariſtotle's Saving of his Being, 465. 

Allegories, like Light to a Diſcourſe, N. 421. Eminent * 

riters faulty in them, ibid. 

Alluſions the great Art of a Writer, N. 421. 

Amazons, thew Commonwealth, N. 433. How they 
educated their Children, 434. Their Wars, ibid. They 
marry their Male-Allies, 76:4. 

Americans uſed Painting inſtead of Writing, N. 416. 

Amity between agreeable Perſons of different Sexes, dan- 
gerous, N. 400. 

Amoret the Jilt reclaimed by Philander, N. 401. 

Anne Boleyne's laſt Letter to King Henry VIII. N. 397. 

Ancients in the Eaſt, their way of Living, N. 415: 

Appearances, Things not to be truſted for them, N. 464. 

Applauſe (publick) its Pleaſure, N. 442. 

x: (Month of) deſcribed, N. 425. 
rabella, Verſes on her Singing, N. 443. 

Architecture, the Ancients Perfection in it, N. 415. The 
Greatneſs of the Manner, how it ſtrikes the Fancy, ibid. 
Of the Manner of both Ancients and Moderns, bid. 
The Concave and Convex Figures have the greatelt 
Air, ibid. Every thing that Pay the Imagination 
in it, is either Great, Beautiful or New, ibid. 

| N. 4 Art 
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Art (Works of) defective to entertain the Imagination, 
N. 414. Receive great Advantage from their Likeneſs 
to thoſe of Nature, 2d. 55 

Auguſt and Jah (Months of) deſcribed, N. 425. 


B 


ABEL, (Tower of) N. 415. 

Bacon (Sir Francis) preſcribes his Reader a Poem on 
ProſpeQ, as cenducive to Health, N. 411. What he 
ſays of the Pleaſure of Taſte, 447. 

Bankruptcy, the Miſery of it, N. 428, 456. 

Bar Oratory in England, Reflexions on it, N. 407. 

Baſilius Valentinus, and his Son, their Story, N. 426. 

Baxter, (Mr.) his laſt Words, N. 445. more laſt Words, ib. 

Bayle, (Mr.) what he ſays of Libels, N. 451. 

Bear-Garden, a Combat there, N. 436. The Cheats of 
it, 449. 

Beauty heightened by Motion, N. 406. 

Beauty of Objects, what underſtood by it, N. 412. No- 
thing makes its Way more directly to the Soul, ibid. 
Every Species of ſenſible Creatures has different No- 
tions of it, ibid. A ſecond Kind of it, ibid. 

rs, the Grievance of 'em, N. 430. 

Belvidera, a Critick on a Song upon her, N. 470. 

Belus, Fupiter, Temple of, N. 415. | 

Birds how affected by Colours, N. 412. 

Blaft (Lady) her Character, N. 457. 

Bluemantle (Lady) an Account of her, N. 427. 

Buck (Timothy) his Anſwer to James Miller's Chal 

lenge, N. 436. 

Buffoonry cenſured, N. 443. * 

Buſineſs (Men of) their Error in Similitudes, N. 421. 
Of Learning, fitteſt for it, 469. 

I d Amboiſe, a Story of him, N. 467. 


C. 


SAN loſt his Life by neglecting a Roman Au- 
gur's Caution, N. 395. 

__ Czlia, her Character, N. 

Califthenes, his Character, N. 422. 
Calumny, the ill Effects of it, N. 451. 


B 


\ 


Camille's 


The IND Ex. | 


Camilla's Letter to the Spectator from Venice, N. 443. 
How applauded there, ibid. | 

Cartefian, how he would account for the Ideas formed 
by the Fancy, from a ſingle Circumſtance of the Me- 
mory, N. 417. ; | 

Cato, the Reipect paid him at the Roman Theatre, N. 446. 

Chamont's Saying of Monimia's Misfortune, N. 395. 

Charity Schools to be encouraged, N. 430. 

Charles II. his Gaieties, N. 462. 

Charms, none can ſupply the Place of Virtue, N. 395. 

Children, their Duty to their Parents, N. 426. Ill Edu- 
cation of them fatal, 431. 

Chineſe laugh at our Gardens, and why, N. 414. 

Chremylus, his Character out of Ari/fophanes, N. 464. 

Cicero, his Genius, N. 404. The Oracle's Advice to- 
him, 76:4. What he ſays of Scandal, 427. of the Ro- 
man Gladiators, 436. 

Clarendon (Earl of) his Character of a Perſon of a trou- 
bleſor e Curioſity, N. 439. 

Clanthes, his Character, N. 404. 

8 a Deſcription of her ſailing down the Cyd oc, 

400. 

Che, 1 Idiot, N. 466. | * 

Colours, the Eye takes moſt Delight in them, N. 412. 
Why the Poets borrow moſt Epithets from them, ibid. 
Only Ideas in the Mind, 413. ſpeak all Languages, 416. 

Comedies, Engliſb, vicious, N. 446. 

Commonwealth of Amazons, N. 433. 12 
Compaſſion civilizes Human Nature, N. 397. How to 
touch it, ibid. nd i 
Company, Temper to be chiefly conſider'd in the Choice 

EN. 434. + 

Concave ad” Comnnn Figures in Architecture have the 
greateſt Air, and why, N. 415. i 

Confidence, the Danger of it to the Ladies, N. 395. 

Coverly (Sir Roger de) his Adventure with Sukzy, N. 410. 
His Good-humour, 424. : 

Converſation an Improvement of Taſte in Letters, N. 


. | 3 | 
Country Life, why the Poets in Love with it, N. 414. 
What Horace and Virgil ſay * it, ibid. Rules for it, 424. 


Courage 
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Courage wants other good Qualities to ſet it off, N. 422. 
_— and A ps their peculiar Ways of Life and 2 
tion, N. 403. 

Criticks (French) Friends to one another, N. 409. 

Cuckoldom abuſed on the Stage, N. 446. 

Curiolity (abſurd) an Inſtance of it, N. 439. 

Cuſtom a ſecond Nature, N. 437. The FRA of it, ibid. 
How to make 9 uſe of it, ibid. Cannot make e- 
very thing pleaſing, 455. . 

Cynthio and Flavia break off their Amour very whimſi- 
cally, N. 399. 


D. 


Acinthus, his Character, N. 462. 
Dainty (Mrs. Mary ) her Memorial from the Coun- 
try Infirmary, N. 429, 
Damon and Strephon, their Amour with Gloriana, N. 423: 
Dancing diſplays Beauty, N. 466. on the Stage faulty, 
ibid. The Advantages of it, 76id. 
Dangers paſt, why the Reflexion of 'em pleaſes, N. 418. 
Day. the ſeveral Times of it in ſeveral Parts of the Town, 
454. 

"vn Mr. F---x's Notion of it reproved, N. 396. 

Defamation the Sign of an ill Heart, N. 427. Papers of 
that kind a Scandal to a Government, 45 1. To be pu- 
niſhed by good Miniſters, 7bid. 

Denying, ſometimes a Virtue, N. 458, 

Deportment (Religious) why ſo little Appearances of it 
in England, N. 348. 

Deſcriptions come ſhort of Statuary and Painting, N. 416. 
Pleaſe ſometimes more than the Sight of Things, 261d. 
The ſame not alike reliſhed by all, ibid. What pleaſes 
in them, 418. Of what is Great, Surpriſing and Beau- 
tiful, more acceptable to the Imagination than what is 
Little, Common, or Deformed, 76:9. 

Deſire, when Corrected, N. 400. 

Devotion, the nobleſt Buildings owing to it, N. 415. 

Diana's cruel Sacrifices condemned by an ancient Poet, 


N. 453. 
Diony/rus's Ear, what it was, N. 439. 


Diſcourſe 
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2 * rſe in Converſation not to be engroſs'd by one Man, 
428. | 
Diſtracted Perſons, the Sight of them the moſt mortifying 
thing in Nature, N. 421. 
Dogget, how cuckolded on the Stage, N. 446. 
Domeſtick Life, Reflexions concerning it, N. 4535. 
Doris, Mr. Congreve's Character of her, N. 422. 
Drama, its firſt Original a Religious Worſhip, N. 405. 
Dream of the Seaſons, N. 425; of Golden Scales, 463. 
Dreſs, the Ladies Extravagance in it, N. 435. An ill In- 
. tention in their Singularity, ibid. The Engliſßʒ Charac- 
ter to be modeſt in it, ibid. | 
Drink, the Effects it has on Modeſty, N. 458. 


E. 


EA ( Dick ) his Character, N, 468. 

Editors of the Claſſicks, their Faults, N. 470. 
Education of Children, Errors in it, N. 43 1. A Letter on 
that Subject, N. 455. Gardening apply d to it, 114. 

Emblematical Perſons, N. 419. | a 
188 whoever excels in any, worthy of Praiſe, 
432 


rw af the Uſe of it, N. 432, 
—_— the Benefits that may be receiv'd from them, 
399. 

Engliſh __"Y modeſt, N. 407, 435 thought proud 
by Foreigners, 432. 

Enmity, the good Fruits of it, N. 399. 

Epictetus's Saying of Sorrow, N. 397. 

Equeſtrian Ladies, who, N-435- | 

Error, his Habitation deſcrib'd, N. 460; how like to 
Truth, ibid. | 

Eſſay on the Pleaſures of the Imagination, from N. 411, 
to 421. . 


Ether (Fields of) the Pleaſures of ſurveying them, N. 
420. 

Ever-Greens of the Fair Sex, N. 395. 

Euphrates River contain'd in one Baſon, N. 415. 

Exchange ( Royal) deſcrib'd, N. 454. 


FAIRY 


The INDEX. 


F, 


F AIRY Writing, N. 419. The Pleaſures of Imagina- 

tion that ariſe from it, 1%. More difficult than any 
other, and way, ibid. The Engl the beſt Poets of. 
this Sort, ibid. 

Faith, the Benefit of it, N. 459. The Means of confirm-. 
ing it, 465. 

Fame a Follower of Merit, N. 426. the Palace of, de-. 

ſcrib' d, 439. Courts compar'd to it, bid. 

1 1 in Society, N. 429. 

, all its Images enter by the Sight, N. 411. 

Faſhion, a Deſcri — of it, N. = ? 

Father, the Affection of one for a Daughter, N. 449. 

Flawilla ſpoilt by a Marriage, N. 437. 

Faults (ſecret) how to find em out, N 399. 

Fear (Paſſion of) treated, N. 471. 

Feeling not ſo perfect a Senſe as Sight, N. 411. 

Fiction, the AJ e the Writers in it have to pleaſe 
the Imagination, N. 419. What other Writers pleaſe 
it, 420. : 

Fideha, her Duty ta her Father, N. 449. 

Final Cauſes of Delight in Objects, N. 413. Lie bare 
and open, ibid. 

Flattery deſcrib'd, N. 460. 

Flavia s Character and Amour with Cynthio, N. 398. 

Flora an Attendant on the Spring, N. 425. 

Follies and Deſects miſtaken by us in our ſelves for Worth, 
N. 460. 

Fortin, his Character, N. 422, : 

Fortunatu the Trader, his Character, N. 443, = 

Freart (Monfieur) what he ſays of the manner of both An- 
cients and Moderns in Architecture, N. 415. 

French, their Levity, N. 435. | 

Friends kind to our Faults, N. 399. 

E. 

mig Errors in it, N. 414. Why the Engli/s; 

Ga ens not ſo entertaining to the Fancy, as thoſe 
in France and [taly, ibid. Obſervations concerning, its 
Improvement both for Benefit and Beauty, ibid. ap- 


ly'd to Education 
PI » 455: Gn 


- 
— vr — 
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Georgicks (VirgiPs) the Beauty of their Subjects, N. 417. 

Geſture, good in Oratory, N. 407. 

Ghoſts, what they ſay ſhould be a. little diſcolour'd, N. 
419. The Deſcription of them pleaſing to the Fancy, 
ibid. why we incline to believe them, 767d. not a Vil- 
lage in England formerly without one, ibid. Shake- 
— the beſt, 761d. 

Gladiators of Rome, what Cicero ſays af em, N. 436. 

Ghriana, the Deſign upon her, N. 423. 

Goats-milk, the Effect it had on a Man bred with it, N. 408. 

Good Senſe and Good Nature always go together, N. 437. 

Grace at Meals practis'd by the Pagans, N. 458. 

Grandeur and Minuteneſs, the Extremes pleaiing to the 
Fancy, N. 420. 

Gratitude, the moſt pleaſing Exerciſe of the Mind, N. 453. 
a Divine Poem upon it, 767d. 

Greatneſs of Objects, what underſtood by it, in the Plea- 
ſures of the Imagination, -N. 412, 413. 

Green ſickneſs, Sabina Rentfree's Letter about it, N. 431. 

Guardian of the Fair Sex, the Spectator ſo, N. 449, 


. 
1 Reflexions on looking upon Yrict's Skull, 
404. 


Harlot, a Deſcription of one out of the Proverbs, N. 410. 


Health, the Pleaſures of the Fancy more conducive to 


it, than thoſe of the Underſtanding, N. 411, 

Heaven and Hell, the Notion of; conformable to the Light 
of Nature, N. 447. | 

Heavens, Verſes on the Glory of em, N. 465. 

Hebrew Idioms run into Engh/b, N. 405. 

Hefiod's Saying of a virtuous #5 N. 447. f 

Hiſtorian, his moſt agreeable Talent, N. 420. How Hi- 
ſtory pleaſes the Imagination, ibid. Deſcriptions of Bat- 
tles in it ſcarce ever underſtood, N. 428. 

Hockley in the Hole Gladiators, N. 436, 

Homer's Deſcriptions charm more chan Ari/totle's Rea- 
ſoning, 411 ;- compar'd with Virgil 417; when he is. 
in his Province, 7b:d. 

Honeſtus the Trader, his Character, N. 443. 

Honeycomb (Will) his Adventures with Szkey, N, 4 = 

ope 
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Hope (Paſſion of) treated, N. 471. 
Horace takes Fire at every Hint of the Iiad and Ody/e, 


N. 417. 

nay GN. Eſq;) his Petition from the Country In- 
mary, N. 429. 

Human Nature the beſt Study, N. 408. 

Humour (Good) the beſt Companion in the Country, 


N. 4 
Huſh (Peter) his Character, N. 457. 
Hymn, David's Paſtoral one on Providence, N. 441; 
on Gratitude, 453; on the Glories of the Heaven and 


» 465. 
H iſy, the various Kinds of it, N. 399; to be pre- 
fer'd to open Impiety, 458. 


4 | 
J>= how a whole Set of them hang nes, N. 416. 
Idiot, the Story of one by Dr. Plot, N. 447. 
Idle and Innocent, few know how to be ſo, N. 411. 
Jilt, a Penitent one, N. 401. 
[hiad, the reading it like travelling through a Country 
uninhabited, N. 417. | 
Imaginary Beings in Poetry, N. 419. Inſtances in Ovid, 
Virgil, and Milton, ibid. 
Imagination, its Pleaſures in ſome Reſpects equal to thoſe 
the Underſtanding, in ſome preferable, N. 411. 
Their Extent, ibid. The Advantages of them, ibid. What 
is meant by them, ibid. Two Kinds of them, ibid. A- 
waken the Faculties of the Mind, without fatiguing or 
perplexing it, ibid. more conducive to Health than 
thoſe of the Underſtanding, ibid. rais d by other Senſes 
as well as the Sight, 412. The Cauſe of them not to 
be aſſign d, 413. Works of Art not ſo perfect as thoſe 
of Nature to entertain the Imagination, 414. The ſe- 
condary Pleaſures of the Fancy, 416. the Power of it, 
ibid. whence its ſecondary Pleaſures proceed, ibid. of a 
wider and more Univerſal Nature than thoſe it has 
when join d with Sight, 418 3 how Poetry contributes 
to its Pleaſures, 419; how Hiſtorians, Philoſophers, 
and other Writers, 420, 421. The Delight it — in 
enlarging it ſelf by Degrees, as in the Survey of the 
Earth, and the Univerſe, ibid. and when it works from 
| great 
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wu Things to little, ibid. where it falls ſhort of the 

he, ibid. How affected by Similitudes, 4213 
as liable to Pain as Pleaſure; how much of either 'tis 
„ of, ibid. the Power of the Almighty over it, 
ibid. 

Imagining, the Art of it in „N. 421. 

Impertinent and Trifling Perſons, their Triumph, N. 432. 

Impudence 17 2 N. 8. 

Infirmary, one for umour, N. 429, 437, 
further Account out of the — Wt dd 

Tngoltfon (Charles of Barbican) his Cures, N. 444. 

Invitation, the SpeFator's, to all Artificers as well as Phi- 
_— to aſſiſt him, N. 428, 442; a General one, 
101d. 

Folly 4 ge Eſq;) his Memorial from the Country In- 

, N. 429. 

Tras, her Character, N. 404. 

Irony, who deal in it, N. 438. 

Juß and Auguft (Months of) deſcrib'd, N. 425. 

June (Month of) deſcrib'd, N. 425. 


K. 
Kere of one's ſelf, Rules for it, N. 399. 
4 


LY a pretty one, N. 414. 

Language (Licentious) the Brutality of it, N. 400. 

Languages (European) cold to the Oriental, N. 405. 

Lapland Ode tranſlated, N. 406. 

Latimer, the Martyr, his Behaviour at a Conference with 
the Papiſts, N. 465. 

Law Suits, the Miſery of em, N. 456. 

Leaf (Green) ſwarms with Millions of Animals, N. 420. 

* (Men of) who take to Buſineſs, beſt fit for it, 

469. | 

Letters from Cynthio to Flavia, and their Anſwers, on the 
breaking off their Amour, N. 398. 

Letters; from Queen Anne Boleyne to Henry VIII. N.397. 
From a Bankrupt to his Friend, 456; the Anſwer, ibid. 
From Lazarus Hopeful to Baſil Plenty, 472. - 
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Letters 
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Letters to the Spe ator; from Peter de Quir of St. Jobns 
College in Cambridge, N. 395; from a penitent [ilt, 
4013 from a Lady importun'd by her Mother to be 

- unfaithful to her Husband, 402 from a married Man, 
who out of Jealouſy obſtructed the Marriage of a Lad 
to whom he was a Guardian, 15%, from a Lady whoſe 
Lover would have abus'd her Paſſion for him, ibid. from 
a young Uncle on the Diſobedience of his Elder Ne- 
_ and Nieces, ibid. about a City and Country 

fe, 406 ; with a Tranſlation of a Lapland Ode, ibid. 
on the Paſſions, 408; concerning Gloriana, 4223 of. 
good Humour, 424; of the Country Infirmary, 4293 
of common Beggars, 430; of Charity Schools, 7þ:d. the 
Freedoms of married Men and. Women, 76:4. from Ri- 
ebard and Sabina Rentfree, 431; about Prejudice and 
r 2 ; naked Shoulders, 437 ; a Country So- 
ciety and Infirmary, ibid. from Camilla, 443 ; from an 
Exchange Man, 76:4. about Buffoonry, ibid. from E- 
phraim Weed, 450; from a Projector for News, 45 2, 
4573 about Education, 455; from one who had mar- 
ried a Scold, ibid. from Pil. Garlict, ibid. about the Uſe 
and Abuſe of Similies, i. Salutations at Churches, 
460. with a Tranſlation of the 114th Palm, 461 ;. 
about the Advance on the Paper for the Stamps, ibid. 
about King Charles the Second's Gaities, 462; about 
Dancing, 466; about Sight, 472 ; about Panegyrical Sa- 
tyrs on our ſelves, 47 3; from Timothy Stanza, ibid. 
from Bob Short, ibid. 

Libels, a ſevere Law againſt them, N. 451; thoſe that. 
write or read em excommunicated, bid. 

Light and Colours only Ideas'in the Mind, N. 413. 

Livy, in what he excels all other Hiſtorians, N. 409,420. 

Loller (Lady Lydia) her Memorial from the Country In- 
firmary, N. 429- . of 

London, the Differences of the Manners and Politicks 

of one Part from the other, N. 403. 


MAN; 
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M. 


AN, the middle Link between Angels and Brutes, 
N. 408. What he is, conſider'd in himſelf, 441. T 
Homage he owes his Creator, ibid. - 
Manilius, his Character, N. 467. 
March (Month of) deſcribed, N. 425. 
Mariamne the ſine Dancer, 466. 
Mars, an Attendant on the Spring, N. 425. 
9 — of his on a Grave Man's being at a 


% 


Lewd Play, N. 446. 
Matchiavel, his Obſervation on the wiſe Jealouſy of 
States, N. 408. 


Matter, the leaft Particle of it contains an inexhauſted 
Fund, N. 420. 

Ma ones of) dangerous to the Ladies, N. 395. de- 

cnb'd, 425. . 

Meanwell — his Letter about the Freedoms of mar- 
ry'd Men and Women, N. 430. 

1 how improv'd by the Ideas of the Imagination, 


272 
„ the Worth and Importance of his Character, 
428. 
Mercy, — wants it has a Taſte of no Enjoyment, 
e (Ovid's) like inc hanted Ground, N. 417. 
Metaphor, when noble, caſts a Glory round it, N. 421. 
Miller (Fames) his Challenge to Timothy Buck, N. 436. 
Milton, his vaſt Genius, N, 417. His Poem of 1/ Penſerofo,. 
425. His Deſcription of the Arch-Angel and the Evil 
Spirit's addreſſing themſelves for the Combat, 463. 
Mimickry (Art of ) why we delight in it, N. 416. 
Miniſter, a watchful one deſcrib'd, N. 439. 
Minutius, his Character, N. 422. 
Modeſty (Falſe) the Danger of it, N. 458. diſtingwſh'd: 
from the True, ibid. 
Monſters, Novelty beſtows Charms on them, N. 412. 
Incapable of Propagation, 413. What gives Satis- 
faction in the Sight of them, 418. 
Money; the Spectator propoſes it as a T,, N. 442, the: 
power 
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Power of it, 450. The Love of it very Commendabls,. 
td. | 

* * the Benefits of it, N. 459. Strengthens Faith, 
Mou Alley Doctor, N. 444. | | 
Mufick (Church) of the Improvement of it, N. 405. It 
_— confus'd Notions of Things in the Fancy, 
4 s 


N. 


AKED Shouldered, N. 437. 

Names of Authors to be put to-their Works, the 
Hardſhip and Inconveniences of it, N. 451. 

Nature, a Man's beſt Guide, N. 404. the moſt uſeful Ob- 
ject of Human Reaſon, 408. Her Works more per- 
ſect than thoſe of Art to delight the Fancy, 414. Yet 
the more pleaſant the more they reſemble them, ibid. 
more grand and auguſt than thoſe of Art, id. 

Neceſſary Cauſe of our being pleas'd with what is Great, 
New and Beautiful, N. 413. 

New or Uncommon, why every thing that is fo raiſes a 
Pleaſure in the Imagination, N. 411. What underſtood 
by the Term with Reſpect to Objects, 412. Improves 
what is Great and Beautiful, ibi. Why a great Plea- 
ſure annex'd to its Idea, 413. Every thing ſo that 
Pleaſes in Architecture, 415. f 

News, how the Engl thirſt after it, N. 452. Project 
for a Supply of it, ibid. 

Nicademuncio's Letter to Olivia, N. 433. 

Nicolini, his Perfection in Muſick, N. 405. 

Night- Walk in the Country, N. 17. 

November (Month of) deſcribed, N. 425. 


O. 


DE (Laplander's) to his Miſtreſs, N. 416. 

Opinion (Popular) deſcrib'd, N. 460. 5 
Oſtentation, one of the Inhabitants of the Paradiſe of 
Fools, N. 460. | 


Otways 


— —— ͥ˙ʒ.hqT—— — — 
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| Ozavay, his — Deſcription of the Miſeries of Law<, 
ſuits, N. 


Ovid, in w — he excels, N. 417. His Deſcription of the 


Palace of Fame, 439. 
P. 


AMPHLETS, Defamatory, deteſtable, N. 45r- 

Pantheon at Rome, how it ſtrikes the Imagination at 
the firſt Entrance, N. M15: 
Paradiſe of Fools, N. 
Paradiſe Loſt, TANG v8 its fine Ima „N. 417. 
Parents, their Care due to their Chi en, N. 426. 
Party not be follow'd with Innocence, N. 399. 
Party Prejudices in Eng/and, N. 432. 
Pafſions treated of, N. 408. What moves em in Deſcrip- 

tions moſt pleaſing, 418, in all * but appear not in 
all, ibid. of Ho * Fear, 4 

e 


Paſſionate People their Faults, N. 438. Nez. Lee's Des 
ion of one, ibid. 


reer Fellow deſcrib' d, N. 438. 

Penſereſo (Poem of) by Milton, N. 425. 

Perſecution in Religious Matters Immoral, N. 45 

Fog Soldier reproved for railing againſt an — 
427. 

1 his Propoſal of a prodigzons Statue of Alexander, 


41 

Fee 

Philipater era is | 

Philips (Ar Paſtoral Verſes of 12 N. 400. | 

Philoſo hy (New) the Authors of it gratify and enlarge 
the ination, N. 420. 

Picture — o natural a Repreſentation as a Statue, N. 416. 
what pleaſes moſt in one, 418. 

riders Sayi — of Theron, N. 46 


Pity, is Love ſoſten d by Sorrow, „N. 397. that and Ter- 


4 


| ror leading Paſſions in Poetry, 418. 


Places of 'T ruſt, who moſt fit for em, N. 469. Why 
courted by Men of generous Principles, ibid. 


mW to ſurvey them, fills us with Afſtoniſhunent, N. 
Pleaſant Fellows to be avoided, N. 1. 
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Pleafantry in Converiation, the Faults it covers, N. 462; 
Poems, ſeveral preſerved for their Similies, N. 421. 
Poetry has the whole Circle of Nature for its Province, 


419. 
Poets, the Pains they ſhould take to form the Imagina 


tion, N. 417. ſhould mend Nature, and add to her 
BeamtiyN.418. How much they are at Liberty in it, 
7 


Polite Imagination let into a many Pleaſures the 

2 are hot capable of, N. 411. 

Poli of St. James 's Coffee Houſe, on the Report of 
the French King's Death, N. 403. of Giles's, ibid. of 
Jenm Man's, ibid. of Wills, ibid. the Temple, ibid. Fiſ6- 
AHreet, ibid. Cheapfide, ibid. Garraway's, ibid. 

Poor, the ſcandalous Appearance of them, N. 430. 


Poverty the Loſs of Merit, N. 454- 
Praiſe, the Love of it deeply fix'd in Mens Minds, N.467. 


hrs rn diſtant, why its Proſpe& pleaſes, N. 418. 
P 8 Letter about it as it reſpects Parties in Eng- 
„N. 432. 

Promiſes (Neglect of) thro' frivolous Falſhood, N. 448. 

Promiſers condemn'd, N. 448. 

ProfpeR, a beautiful one delights the Soul as much as a 

* Demonftration, N. 411. Wide ones pleaſing to the 
Fancy. ibid. Enliven'd by nothing ſo much as Rivers 
and Falls of Water, 4123 that of Hills and Valleys ſoon 
tires, ibid. 

Proverbs, (the 5th Chapter of) turn'd into Verſe, N. 410. 

P/aln 114 tranſlated, N. 461. : 

P/alni/t, againſt Hypocriſy, N. 399: of Providence, 441. 

Punning, whoſe Privilege, N. 396. a Pun of Thought, 


454- 
Pyramids of Egypt, N. 415. | 
. his Precepts about the Choice of a Courſe of 
"ll N. 447. 


Q. 


ng CK Bill, N. 444. Doctors, the Cheats of them. 

ibid. 

Quakers, Project of an Act to marry them te the Olive 
Beauties, N. 396. | 

QAuir (Peter de] his Letter to the Spectator about Punns, 
N. 396. Rallery 


IR 


/ 


| 
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R. 


* 


Allery in Converſation, the Abſurdity of it, N. 422. 

Rainbow, the Figure of one contributes to its Mag- 
nificence, as much as the Colours to its Beauty, N. 415. 

Ramble, from Richmond by Water to London and about it, 
by the Spectator, N. 45 4. 

, Raphael, the Excellence of his Pictures, N. 467. 

Read (Sir William) his Operations on the Eyes, N. 472. 

Reaſon the Pilot of the Paſſions, N. 408. A pretty nice 
Proportion between that and Paſſion, 76:4. 

Religion conſider'd, N. 4 459. 

Renatus Valentinus, his Father and Grandfather, their 
Story, N. 426. 

Rent-free (Sabina) her Letter about the Green Sickneſs, 
N. 431. 

3-2. a Dream of it, N. 425, 

Riches corrupt Mens Morals, N. 464. 

Rich Men, their Defects over- ook, N. 464. 

Ridicule put to a good Uſe, N. 445. 

Riding-dreſs of Ladies, the Extravagance of it, N. 435. 

Robin, —— — Porter at Vill's Coffee-Houſe, his Qualificati- 

Nbabasb 72 Eſq;) his Memorial from the Country 
Infir mary, N. 429. 

Ruſticity ſhocking, N. 400. 

Ref (Scabbard) his Letter to the Spr&ator, N. 449. 


8. 


Golep, his Excellence, N. 409. 

Salutations in Churches centur'd, N. 460. 

Satires, the Exglißb, Ribaldry and Billingſeate, N. 451: 
Panegyrical on our ſelves, 473. 

Scales (golden) a Dream of them, N. 463. 


Scandal, to whom molt pleaſing, N. ak How monſtrous . 
it renders us, 


Scot, (Dr.) his Chiftian Life, its Merit, N. 447. 
Scc ch, a Sayiag of theirs, N. 463. 


8 againſt the Spectator, why neglected by Him, 


445. 
Sade a Dream of them, N. 425. 
Sidney,,. 


The IND Ex. 


Sidney, Verſes on his Modeſty, N. 400. 
6 ——— of che Paradiſe of Fools, 
Semanthe, her Character, N. 404. | 
Semiramis, her prodigious Works and Power, N. 415. 
Sempronia the Match-maker, N. 437. 

September (Month of) deſcribed, N 425. 

Sexes, Amity between agreeable Perſons of different, dan- 
: gerous, N. 400. the Advantages of it to each, 433. 
Shakeſpeare excels all Writers in his Ghoſts, N. 419. 
_—_— (Dr.) improv'd the Notion of Heaven and Hell, 


. 447+ 
Sight the moſt perfect Senſe, N. 411. The Pleaſures of 
. the Imagination ariſe originally from it, ibid. furniſhes 
it with Ideas, ibid. 
Silk-Worm, a Character of one, N. 454. 
Similitudes, eminent Writers faulty in them, N.421. the 
Preſervation of ſeveral Poems, ibid. an ill one in a Pa. 


Pit, 455. 
Sippet (F ack) his Character, N. 448. 


lers, N. 438. 
Socrates, why the Oracle pronounc'd him the wiſeſt of 
Men, N. 408. 


Song with Notes, N. 470. 
, its Happineſs the Contemplation of God, N. 413. 

State of it after Separation, 11d. | 

Sounds, how improper for Deſcription, N. 416. 

Spectator, his Invitation to all Sorts of _—_— aſſiſt him, 
N. 442. about the Stamps, 445. Guardian of the Fair 
Sex, 449. his Advertiſements, 461. about the Price of 
his Paper, ibid. put into the Golden Scales, 463. a 

fort of News-Letter, 468. | 

Spencer, his whole Creation of Shadowy Perſons, N, 419. 

Spirits, ſeveral Species in the World beſides our ſelves, 

VN. 419. 

Spring.” > Deſcription of it, N. 423. his Attendants, i6:d. 

* not to be truſted, N. 439. deſpis'd by Great Men, 
ibid. | 

Stamps, how fatal to weekly Hiſtorians, N. 445. 

Stars (fixt) how their Immenſity and Magnificence con- 
found us, N. 420. 


' Statuary, the molt natural Repreſentation, N. 416. Fe 
| tink 


| 
t 
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The Invex. 

Stint (Jack) and Will. Trap, their Adventure, N. 448. 

Stoicks diſcarded all Paſſions, N. 397. 

Sudden (Thomas Eſq;) his Memorial from the Country 
Infirmary, N. 429. | 

Sukey's Adventure with Mill. Honeycomb and Sir Roger de 
Coverley, N. 410. 

r and ſetting the moſt glorious Show in Nature, 


412. 
Symmetry of Objects, how it ſtrikes, N. 41 r. 
Syncopius the Paſſionate, his Character, N. 438. 


x 


T Ale-bearers cenſured, N. 439. 
Taſte of Writing, what it is, and how it may be 
acquired, N. 409. the Perfection of a Man's as a Senſe, 
ibid. defined, ibid. that of the Exgliſb, ibid. 
Terror and Pity, why thoſe Paſſions pleaſe, N. 418. 
Thames, its Banks, and the Boats on it, deſcribed, N. 454. 
Theognis, a beautiful Saying of his, N. 464. 
Thimbleton (Ralph) his Letter to the Spectator, N. 432. 
Thoughts, of the higheſt Importance to ſift them, N. 


399. 
All, (Archbiſhop) improved the Notion of Heaven 
and Hell, N. 44 


Torture, 18 Deſcription of it pleaſes, and not the 
Proſpect, N. 418. | 
Tranſmigration of Souls, how believ'd by the Ancients, 


N. 408. 

Trap Mr.) his Letter to Mr. Stint, N. 448. 

Trees, more beautiful in all their Luxuriancy than when 
cut and trimmed, N. 414. 


Trimming, the Spectator unjuſtly accuſed of it, N. 445. 
V. 


Ainloves, the Family of, N. 454. ; 
Valentinus, Baſilius, and Alexandrinus, their Story, 
N 6 | 


Valeria, his Character, N. 404. 

Valetudinarians in Chaſtity, N. 395. : 

Vanity the Paradiſe of Fools, N. 460. a Viſion of her 
and her Attendants, ibid. 


Variety 


6 


The Fu con 


Variey of Mens Actions proceeds from the Paſſions, N. 

40 

Venus, the charming F igure ſhe makes in the firſt LEneid, 

N. 47. an Attendant on the Spring, 55 

Fertumnus, an Attendant on the Spri 

19 1 _ Robert) his F amiliarity F e Charles II, 

| 402 

' Pirgil; his Genius, N com with Homer, 17. 
when he is beſt lake. compared * 
Virtues, fi ed ones not to be relied on, N. 399 

U ing, wherein more perfect than the Imagina- 
tion, N. 429. Reaſons for it, ibid. Should maſter Ge 
Paſhons, 438. 

Univerſe, how n Contemplation of i it, N. 420, 


| W. 


WIr. the prodigious one bf Chins, N. 4 
Wars, n 45% 
Wealthy Men fix the Character of Perſons to their 
cumſtances, N. 469. 
Weed (Ephraim) his Letter to the Spectator about his 
-Marriages and Eftate, 450. 


Whiſ ring Place, Dionv/ius the Tyrant's, N. 439. 
Whithe _ Political, 5 3 


Wig, one, the Eloquence of the Bar, N. # 

Wit, 8 029 wb why it ſometimes pleaſes, N. 416. Nat othing 
without Judgment, 422: 

Witchcraft, generally believ'd by our Forefathers, N. 419, 

Women have always Deſigns upon Men, N. 433- | 

Words, the Pleaſures proceeding to the Imagination from | 

the Ideas raiſed by them, N. 416. | * 

Writer, bow. to perfect his Imagination, N. 417. whe 
among the Ancient Poets had this Faculty, ibid. 


V. 
Youth, -InfiruQions to them to avoid Halses, N. 410. 
Zeal, intemperate, 7 399. * 


